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Editorial AS WE SEE IT 


_A_ number of influential figures have .of late attached 
great importance to a wider and more thorough knowl- 
edge of the meaning of ‘‘productivity” and its relation to 
such things as prices and wages. The President has of 
late been quite emphatic about it, and so have some 
other highly placed political figures. Needless to say, 
we feel a great deal of sympathy for this viewpoint. We, 
in our humble way, have often bemoaned the fact that 
so much unwarranted use was being. made of produc- 
tivity figures—such as we have—and we are accordingly 
quite glad to add our endorsement to the words of the 
President and the others who are now insistent that the 

_ general public gain a better knowledge and understand- 
ing of these matters. 

Careful scrutiny of much that is being said on the sub- 
ject at the present time must, however, lead to the con- 
clusion that education on this subject should begin with 
the educators, or so it seems to us, begin, that is, with 
the individuals and officials in places of responsibility 
and influence with the rank and file of the people. Can- 
dor compels us to include the President himself and some 
of his advisers among those who need to come to grips 
with this question of “productivity” and its relation to 
wage demands and prices that manufacturers ask for 
their wares. Of course, official utterances are’ usually 
couched in rather general, not to say vague, terms, SO, 
that it is not always easy to know precisely what is in 
the mind of the official making them, but certainly it is 
difficult to reconcile some of the things that are being 
said in Washington—and have been for a good while 
past—with any rational view of the role and require- 
ments of “productivity.” 

What is this thing they call “productivity,” anyhow? 
Well, the term has been so much employed of late that 
probably many if not most school-boys could give a flip 
answer which would accord with the superficialities of 
the case. It is simply, so we are told, total output divided 
by hours worked by all men and women who are paid 
wages to help produce the prod- (Continued on page 27) 
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Funds Step Up Buying As — 
The Market Rises to New High 


By A. Wilfred May 


Analysis of investment companies’ portfolio operations during 
December quarter’s rising stock market discloses steppad-up 
buying of common stocks, with the balancad funds reversing 
their defensive policies of the Septembor- quarter. Favored 
industries included autos, banks, chemicals, electronics, glass, 
nickel, and paper. Salling predominated in agricultural 
equipment, airlines, steels, and in most aluminum issues. 
Most popular issues were International Nickel, Du Pont, Ford, 
GM, GE,.and Royal Dutch. Most widely liquidated issues 
were American Airlines, General Telephone, and Youngstown 
Sheet. Popularity of foreign issues tempered by profit-taking. 


In the final quarter of 1959 the stock averages 
registered a net gain of 8%; and bonds sagged 
further (Governments by 2.6% and others by 
about 1%). In this atmosphere wherein the stock 
market was rising to a new high reached on Dec. 31, 
followed by its all-time peak right after .he vurn 
of the year, the funds generally stepped up their 
holdings of equities. Evidencing the switch from 
their. defensiveness @uring the September quarter 
(when the market averages showed a net decline), 
the balanced funds,,with their greater freedom of 
action, returned to, the buying side. Whereas in 
the third quarter they had soid 38% more than they 
bought, they followed this with a sharp reversal 
to a purchasing excess of 83%. Of the balanced 
funds under our review, net buyers of common 
stocks rose from’8 to 18, while net sellers fell from 
18 to 10 (stand-offs totaled 3 against 5 manage- 
ments during the preceding quarter.) 


The stock funds, by and large, showed a more 
restrained attitude, with their net purchases of 
common stocks declining by 27%. This decline in 
acquisitions was swelled by net liquidation by 
several large funds (in some of which calls for 
redemption of their own shares may have been a 
factor). 

In any event, of all the investment companies 


[Tables appearing on pages 21 and 26 show Fund’s com- 

parative investment postions; total common. stock and 

other securities transactions; and. individual common 
stock transactions by industry groups.] 


under review, the net buyers of common. stocks 
gained from 41 to 52, while net sellers declined 
from 29 to 25. The cautious stand-off contingent 
declined from 15 to 9. 


Stock Buyers 


Substantial net buyers of equities included the 
4 Axe funds, Investors Mutual, Putnam Fund, the 
3 Value Line funds, Wellington Fund, Chemical 
Fund, Dreyfus, Eaton & Howard Stock Fund, 
Fundamental, Investment Co. of America, MIT, 
MIT Growth, National Investors, Selected Ameri- 
can, United Accumulative, United Income, United 
Science, Niagara Share, and Lehman Corporation. 


Net Sellers 


Among the net seHers of commons were Boston 
Fund, Commonwealth Investment, Eaton & How- 
ard Balanced, Affiliated, Fidelity, Incorporated 
Investors, State Street, General American Inves- 


-tors, Lazard, and U.S. & Foreign. The latter closed- 


end company, along with American Business Shares 


and Group Securities Fully Administered Fund, 


completely abstained from equities buying. 

Oppenheimer Fund, one of the very few funds 
partly engaged in some short-selling activities, 
reduced its short position by 30% during the quar- 
ter. General Portland Cement was so added to the 
bearish sector of the portfolio. 


Re-Appraisal of the Oils. 


A lessening of the gloom previously attending 
the much-harassed oils was to be noted in the 
year-end quarter. Said Messrs. Hettinger and 
Mansfield of the Lazard Fund: “Our conviction in 
the inherent soundness and growth characteristics 
of the oil industry . . . has (Continued on page 20) 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE—Candid photos taken at the Annual Midwinter Dinner of the 
Security Traders Association of Chicago, Inc., appear in today’s Pictorial Section. 
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INTERESTED IN CANADA’S 
EXPANDING ECONOMY? 


Canada, the world’s second larg- 
est nation, has vast untapped 
resources. Its industry and popu- 
lation are constantly expanding. 

Nesbitt, Thomson and Com- 
pany, Inc., through a network of 
offices in Canada, the U. S., and 
Europe, is in constant touch with 
all types of Canadian investment 
possibilities — government and 
municipal issues, corporate bonds 
and stocks. 

Nesbitt, Thomson and Com- 
pany is always ready to help in- 
stitutional or corporate investors 
in their Canadian transactions, 
and will be equally glad to fur- 
nish any information about Cana- 
dian investment. 


NESBITT, THOMSON 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
25 BROAD ST. 140 FEDERAL ST. 
NEWYORK4 BOSTON 10 
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The Security I Like Best... 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


D. B. GILL 


Manager, Institutional Department 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Company Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Members Montreal and Canadian 
Stock Exchanges 


Superior Propane Limited 


Because of recent trends in United 
States, European and Canadian 
markets, a specialist in Canadian 
securities must be particularly 
discriminating 
when. select- 
ing an invest- 
ment he likes 
for American 
readers. 

While one 
can feel con- 
fident that the 
Canadian 
economy will 
continue to 
grow, in the 
long run, ata 
faster rate 
than those of 
the United 
States and the 
leading Western European coun- 
tries, it is idle to deny that short- 
term prospects are not encourag- 
ing investment in Canadian 
securities now. 

Fortunately, there are always 
special situations for those who 
look and an excellent exampk is 
Superior Propane Limited, the 
largest propane distributor in 
Eastern Canada, whose common 
share earnings can be expected to 
double in the next five years. 


The propane industry in Canada 
should continue to grow at about 
twice the rate of the industry in 
the U. S. and close to three times 
the rate of the Canadian economy 
as a whole. This is a result of 
a colder climate, lower popula- 
tion density and the fact that per 


David B. Gill 


‘capita consumption is less than 


one-third present U. S. consump- 
tion, because of a later start. 
These factors, coupled with a bet- 
ter supply situation, have resulted 
in Canadian propane companies 
being able to offer better growth 
prospects than their American 
counterparts, which themselves 
compare very favorably with 
other U. S. industries. 


Since incorporation in 1951, Su- 
perior Propane’s sales have in- 
creased ten fold to an annual rate 
of about 25,000,000 gallons and its 
total assets eight times to approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. It now serves 
over 50,000 customers, with 209 
branches and dealer outlets 
throughout Ontario and Quebec, 
the richest and most populous 
market areas in Canada. 


The company has roughly 50% 
of the present market; the re- 
mainder being shared by some 
400 to 500 competitors, most of 
which are one man operations. 
In this respect, Superior, because 
of its size, has obtained favorable 
supply contracts and low unit 
overhead costs, thus permitting 
the purchase of other propane 
businesses which were not profit- 
able as small operations. 


It is believed that only about 
60% of the highly stable residen- 
tial market has been tapped so far. 
In addition; present appliance 
customers can be expected to in- 
crease their annual consumption 
from the present average of 125 
gallons a year to 175 gallons. 





House heating customers are ex- 
pected also to increase consider- 
ably as, in most rural areas, pro- 
pane can compete price-wise with 
a fuel oil-hydro electric combi- 
nation. 

In the industrial, commercial 
and agricultural markets, Supe- 
rior Propane, owing to the lack 
of major competitors, provides the 
best research and development 
services for potential new users 
available in Eastern Canada. It 
has now over 5,000 bulk customers 
including “Alcan,” C. P. R., Ca- 
nadian General Electric and Bell 
Telephone. However, only 35% of 
its business stems from non-resi- 
dential sources at present, com- 
pared to about 50% for compa- 
rable U. S. companies. 

The company’s strong manage- 
ment team, a majority of whom 
have been with it since 1951, has 
been successful in guiding rapid 
expansion on a sound financial 
basis. For example, while the 
company maintains a particularly 
large sales and service organiza- 
tion for its size, its 61 salesmen 
are remunerated on appliance 
sales only to emphasize customer 
build up. 

Capitalization, as at Sept. 30, 
1959 (unaudited) was 45% debt, 
16% preferred and 39% equity, 
at book values, and 25%, 9% and 
66% respectively at market values. 
Three hundred and eighty-four 
thousand common shares are out- 
standing, plus warrants to pur- 
chase an additional 45,000. 


The accompanying table, with 
projections based on the above 
assessments, speaks for itself. 


In summary, Superior Propane 
common, now at $16 and paying 
50 cents, is one of few market 
tested securities in a defensive 
industry with a _ possibility of 
doubling earnings in five years, 
which is priced at less than 20 
times current earnings—a situa- 
tion reflected by the fact that 
some 30% of the stock is held 
by European, U. S. and Canadian 
investment institutions. It is listed 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


HENRY J. LOW 
Manager, Institutional Research Dept. 
Gude, Winmill & Co.. New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 
The Magnavox Company 


At a time when the majority of 
leading electronics equities are 
selling anywhere from 20 to 50 
times earnings and above, the 
shares of The 
Magnavox Co., 4 
one of the 
largest pro- 
ducers of elec- 
tronic equip- 
ment and high 
quality stereo- 
phonic high 
fidelity radio 
and television 
instruments, 
are available 
at only twelve 
times esti- 
mated 1960 
earnings of $3 
per share. 
During the past decade, Magnavox 
made tremendous strides under 
the dynamic leadership of Mr. 
Frank Freimann, its highly re- 
garded and talented President, 
who has been instrumental in tri- 
pling the company’s business. Two 
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Henry J. Low 


KEY STATISTICS AND PROJECTIONS 


1 

1956 1957 1958 ESTIMATE PROJECTION 
Total Rev. (millions)___ $4.9 $5.0 $6.3 $7.2 $14.5 - $16.00 
Return on Sales_______ 4.1% 4.7% 5.3% 5.3% 9.8% 
Return on Net Assets__ 108% 11.7% 128% a sak 
Cash Flow per share___ $1.33 $1.42 $2.13 $2.65 $4.00- $4.50 
Earnings per share_____ $0.40 $048 $0.74 $088 $1.75- $2.00 


(This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or 
as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 
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This Week’s 
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Their Selections 





Superior Propane Ltd.—David B. 
Gill, Manager of Institutional 
Dept., Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. (Page 2) 


Magnavox Company — F cy J. 
Low, Manager of Inst’ ional 
Research Dept., Gude, Winwill 
& Co., New York City. (Page 2) 











weeks ago he announced Magna- 
vox’s entry into the world export 
market through purchase of ma- 
jority interest in Collaro, Ltd., 
British manufacturer of record 
changers, tape recorders, sound 
reproducing equipment and allied 
electronic products. Great Uni- 
versal Stores, Great Britain’s larg- 
est. retail and mail order chain 
with almost 3,000 stores through- 
out the United Kingdom, Canada 
and Africa, will retain a minority 
interest in Collaro, Ltd. and dis- 
tribute all of Magnavox’s products 
throughout the entire British 
Commonwealth nations. This de- 
velopment will give Magnavox an 
immediate large market abroad 
which otherwise would take many 
years to create. 


At home Magnavox is engaged 
in the design, engineering and 
manufacture of a varied line of 
military and industrial electronic 
equipment including high quality 
stereophonic high fidelity radio 
phonograph and television instru- 
ments. The company is the leader 
in the production of record play- 
ing stereophonic equipment and 
was the first producer to introduce 
stereophonic high fidelity disc 
playing radio phonographs in 
April, 1958. This new develop- 
ment, which has revolutionized 
the entire recording industry, rep- 
resents a unique method provid- 
ing space separated sound with 
musical effects almost comparable 
to an original live orchestra per- 
formance. At the time of intro- 
duction of the first stereophonic 
instruments by Magnavox, the in- 
dustry was plagued by excessive 
inventories due to the recession 
and it took the company’s chief 
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competitors six months before 
similar and competing models 
could be placed on the market. 
Magnavox, offering the widest 
choice of both two-cabinet and 
self-contained stereophonic radio 
phonographs, has maintained its 
large lead in the console field, ac- 
counting for about one-third of 
the quality consoles sold by the 
industry. The company’s console 
stereophonic instruments are 
priced anywhere from $150 to the 
de luxe remote controlled “Con- 
cert Grand” series which retail for 
$1,250. 

Introduction of the “Stereo 
Theatre” 24-inch television stereo- 
phonic high fidelity radio phono- 
graph combination, which retails 
for $595, last spring met with ex- 
cellent consumer acceptance and 
further added to the already very 
successful distribution of high 
quality models. During 1959 the 
company sold approximately one- 
third of all 24-inch television sets 
in the industry, representing 40% 
of all Magnavox television sales 
in that period. In June, 1959, a 
broader line of stereophonic two 
and three way television combina- 
tions in the price range from $400 
to $650 was offered to the public, 
and a large share of this so far 
untapped and very promising mar- 
ket should be gained by the com- 
pany. Magnavox is also manufac- 
turing a complete line of 17-inch 
portable television sets, distribu- 
tion of which is primarily aimed 
at the “second set” market. With 
many console television sets be- 
coming older and obsolete this has 
placed the company in a more 
advantageous position to greatly 
increase its growing share of the 
replacement market. 

Production of stereophonic radio 


Continued on page 29 


Opportunities Unlimited 
IN JAPAN 


Write for our Monthly Stock 
Digest, and our other reports 
that give you a pretty clear 
picture of the Japanese 
economy as a whole. 
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A Credit Structure 
That Will Not Collapse 


By John W. Remington,* President, American Bankers Association, 
and President, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Bankers are cautioned to continue 


restraint in consumer credit, real 


estate credit and term loans. Mr. Remington similarly warns private 
and public non-banking lenders against credit excesses and declares 
they cannot plead that inability to “create” money places them in a 
special position. The bankers’ spokesman outlines basic principles 
and criteria to follow in the difficult task of rationing limited credit, 


and comments on what is in store 


for banking in the sixties. Above 


all, banks and other lenders are urged to counterpoise the legitimate 
needs of credit with the avoidance or minimization of risks so that 
our credit structure will not collapse under stress. 


Bankers can be justly proud of 
the contribution which the 
banking business is making to our 
economy. In recent years, com- 
mercial banks 
have per- 
formed in ex- 
cellent fash- 
ion in meet- 
ing the credit 
needs of in- 
dividuals, 
governments, 
agriculture, 
industry, and 
commerce. It 
is especially 
gratifying 
that we, on 
the basis of 
all available 
evidence, can 
feel confident that we are serving 
adequately and well the needs of 
small business, the owners of 
which are customers of many 
banks — large, small and medium 
—throughout our country. 

Banks have not only met a 
variety of credit needs, but have 
manifested an ability and willing- 
ness to provide new facilities and 
to render new and enlarged serv- 
ices of al] types to their customers 
and in this process have built a 
healthy banking system. 


Shortsighted and unsound 
credit practices of some banks and 
other financial institutions in the 
twenties resulted in a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of bank and 
other credit and clearly contrib- 
uted to “boom” in the late 
twenties and to “bust” in the 
early thirties. Since then, how- 
ever, banks generally have 
avoided credit excesses and have 
been following well considered 
and conservative lending and in- 
vestment practices. 


We have reason to be proud of 
this restraint when it is coupled 
with a willingness to take certain 
calculated risks. Our record has 
been a good one, but it is impor- 
tant that we should not be satis- 
fied with our achievements but 
should strive constantly for the 
full exercise of our capabilities. 


It is important for us to do this 
now — as we go into the sixties, 
which have been characterized by 
some as “soaring” or “surging.” 
On the contrary, a few have cau- 
tioned that these years may be- 
come the “sad sixties,’ and one 
competent observer has recently 
warned us not to make the next 
decade the “soft smug sixties.” 

It is my opinion that we can 
expect great achievements from 
our economy in the next decade. 
Banking not only can, but has an 





John W. Remington 


obligation to, contribute at least 
a substantial share to the growth 
of credit and other financial 
services which will be needed. 


Nonbank Lenders’ Credit 
Extension 


While commercial banking: has 
experienced substantial growth in 
the past two decades, it is all too 
apparent that other lending insti-— 
tutions, both public and private, 
have grown much more rapidly. 
In part, this faster growth has 
been caused by the willingness of 
some of these lenders to accom- 
modate types and kinds of credit 
which, in the last analysis, prob- 
ably should not have been ex- 
tended by commercial banks. 

Nonbank lenders—both govern- 
ment and private — should not 
seek and should not be permitted 
to liberalize and enlarge credit to 
the point where it may jeojardize 
the results which come from 
sound and progressive banking 
policies. Some nonbank institu- 
tions should be held responsible 
for a too free and easy use of 
credit and should not be _ per- 
mitted to excuse their action by 
claiming that their inability to 
“create” money puts them in a 
special position. All institutional 
lenders are under heavy pressure 
to utilize their resources in loans 
and investments, but this simply 
makes it more important for 
every one of them to contribute 
to a sound credit structure. 

The operations of government 
lending and guaranteeing agencies 
over the past three decades have 
had some far reaching effects on 
the policies of private financial 
institutions. We can cite develop- 
ments in mortgage credit and 
agricultural credit, to name two 
important examples. Some of the 
effects of government credit 
agencies have been constructive. 
Some have not been good for our 
economy, such as those govern- 
ment credit agencies which have 
gone counter to Federal Reserve 
policy, and those agencies which 
have sought to shelter favored 
groups of borrowers from prevail- 
ing money and credit conditions. 

It is obvious that, in the future, 
as in the past, commercial bank- 
ing will be operating as a tremen- 
dously important part of our en- 
tire financial and economic 
growth. It behooves banks and all 
other types of institutions to con- 
tribute to the sustainable growth 

we must produce, through the 
adoption of enlightened policies. 


What’s in Store for Banking 


Now let us concentrate on what 
may be in store for banking in the 


Continued on page 28 
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Celanese—Increasing the 
Accent on Chemicals 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


A panoramic review of a company showing significant improvement 
in product mix, plastic and chemical output, and ability te show a 
sustained rise in earning power, 


Thirty-five years ago Celanese 
was a little known name and the 
enterprise had only one plant, 900 
employes and total sales (year 
1925) of only $1.6 million. 
Celanese was the very first pro- 
ducer of man-made fabrics and it 
made just one variety of these— 
acetate filament yarn. From that 
meager beginning, Celanese Cor- 
poration of America has grown 
into a great company grossing over 
a quarter billion dollars annually. 
In volume of business it is the 
second largest producer of man- 
made fibers, and ranks as the 
largest producer in the world of 
acetate yarn. 


Broadening the Synthetic 
Horizon 


All of which will give you some 
background as to the business of 
Celanese, and the information 
that, historically, synthetic fibers 
have been in the main stream of 
the company’s activity. But this 
over-specialization created a con- 
siderable fluctuation in earning 
power. This was especially notice- 
able after World War II when 
80% of sales were in acetate 
fibers and most of these fibers 
wound up in women’s wear, sub- 
ject to the whim and caprice of 
fashion. 

Much improvement in the dur- 
ability and quality of earning 
power has been achieved in the 
past four years and for two rea- 
sons. First, fiber sales in 1959 
accounted for less than 65% of 
total gross and, second, broader 
production and sale of newer syn- 
thetics, useful in many other lines 
in addition to women’s apparel, 
were achieved. For example, 
there is “Fortisan,’ preferred for 
curtains and draperies; a colored 
yarn “Celaperm,” desirable for 
clothing and for bathing suits; and 
“Arnel” a triacetate fabric some- 
what competitive with “Dacron” 
and selling for around half its 
price. “Arnel,” introduced in 1954, 
has made great sales strides due 
to its quick-drying and wrinkle- 
resistant qualities. And there’s a 
newcomer called “Teron,” which 
should be on the market in a 
couple of months. “Teron” is not 
only serviceable in apparel but is 
thought to have a bright future 


in home furnishings. It will be 
turned out in a brand new 
polyester plant, with an ultimate 
capacity of 40 million pounds an- 
nually. 


Plastic Expansion 


Over 30 years ago Celanese 
Corp. sensed the need for broader 
diversification. In 1928 it was en- 
gaged in research with the Cellu- 
loid Corporation looking for a 
plastic as useful as Celluloid, but 
less flammable. (You many re- 


member the ancient joke about: 


the Celluloid collar— “it looks 
nice, you don’t have to launder it, 
out it’s dangerous for a man who 
gets hot under the collar!”) Jok- 
ing aside, the inter-company re- 
search was most effective and led 
to a merger of Celanese Corp. and 
celluloid Corp. in 1941, and the 
creation of what is now the Plas- 
tics Division. 

Celanese now runs four plastic 
plants (three in New Jersey and 
one in Texas), with total per an- 
num capacity of 40 million pounds 
of polyethylene and cellulose 
plastics. Celanese plastics have a 
broad list of end products—photo- 
graphic film; emulsions for paints, 
coatings and adhesives; polyester 
resins for automotive bodies; and 
assorted polyethylenes and ace- 
tates for lamp shades, optical 
frames, bottles, industrial and 
electronic housings, appliances 
and appliance parts. The company 
recently purchased Royal Manu- 
facturing Company, a large pro- 
ducer of plastic bottles and con- 
tainers. This acquisition will fit 
nicely into the company’s present 
operations and the manufacturing 
facilities of Royal will, in due 
course, be appropriately enlarged. 


The Chemical Phase 
In order to assure itself a suf- 


ficient supply of the basic ele- 


ments needed for its synthetic and 
plastic production, Celanese en- 
tered the third major phase of its 
corporate activity in 1946 by 
opening a chemical division. 
There are two plants in Texas 
specializing in petrochemicals, a 
plant in West Virginia; and in 
Canada, Canadian Chemical Co. 
(82% owned) and Columbia Cel- 
lulose Co. Ltd. (88% owned). This 
latter is importantly a timber 
company as it owns about 1% 
million acres of timber in British 
Columbia and a 400 ton daily ca- 


pacity sulphite pulp mill. 


Trends in Earnings 
We have dwelt long enough on 
the gradual progression of 
Celanese from essentially a textile 
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company to a quite diversified 
chemical enterprise, stressing re- 
search to the tune of about $6 
million a year, and broadening 
and stabilizing the markets for its 
products. It’s the result of this 
change in the corporate direction, 
that we’re interested in. And the 
results are both attractive and im- 
proving. In the 10-year period 
1949-59 a total capital investment 
of roughly $23 a share has now 
begun to show up at the cash reg- 
ister. From a postwar low in sales 
of $147.6 million in 1954, the total 
has risen impressively each year. 
Net sales were $192.3 million for 
1957; $223.7 million for 1958 and 
around $260 million for 1959. For 
this year a further increase in the 
order of $25 million is expected. 

Net earnings have ,not, up to 
now, risen at quite the same rate 
but should show a sharp year to 
year improvement in 1959. 
Against reported per share net of 
$1.64 in 1958, about $2.40 a share 
indicated for 1959. This is a size- 
able upswing and does much to 
suggest that the present $1 divi- 
dend may be increased. These 
figures take no account of the 
earnings generated and retained 
by the Canadian subsidiaries, nor 
of unconsolidated earnings of the 
Mexican and South American 
subsidiaries. 

There was a 25% stock divi- 
dend in Celanese common last 
year which brings the outstand- 
ing total now to 7,334,000 shares 
having a book value (as of the 
1958 year-end) of $18. Ahead of 
the common lies about $112 mil- 
lion in long-term debt and $103 
million in preferred. Of this, $100 
million is in a 442% issue, con- 
vertible into the common at $44. 
This conversion is good through 
May 1, 1961 and to be invoked 
requires a quite sizeable advance 
of celanese common, from _ its 
present quotation of 2712, within 
the next 15 months. The market 
doesn’t think this conversion fea- 
ture is going to be worth much as 
Celanese 4%% preferred now 
sells at 8144, yielding 542%. 

But something more construc- 
tive should be said about Celanese 
commen. At 27% it is selling at 
less than 12 times indicated earn- 
ings. This is an extraordinarily 
low ratio for a company so heavily 
engaged in plastics and chemicals. 
Even in the soggier markets of 
late January, a 16 times ratio 
would have seemed reasonable. 
Moreover, earnings here are defi- 
nitely on the rise with a per share 
figure of $2.75 to $2.90 a distinct 
possibility for 1960. And a rise in 
that order would suggest an in- 
crease in dividend, first because 
it would be justified and second 
because a higher dividend might, 
perchance, animate the common to 
levels where substantial conver- 
sions of the preferred might take 
place. The common sold as high 
as 41% last year when it didn’t 
look as dynamic as it does today. 


So by ordinary methods of anal- 
ysis you can quite easily reach 
the conclusion that Celanese com- 
mon if not undervalued is, at least, 
not over-priced. And if you wish 
to season this appraisal with a 
little romance, consider Celanese’s 
recently acquired plant in Ten- 
nessee for development, and ulti- 
mate production, of exotic fuels 
for rockets. Consider also the po- 
tential of the new synthetic lu- 
bricants, “Cellutherms” for jets 
and other supersonic aircraft. 

Celanese is an interesting stock. 
The company has come a long way 
and its forward motion is per- 
sistent. 


With Saunders, Stiver 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Norman C. 
Strachan has become affiliated 
with Saunders, Stiver & Co., Ter- 
minal Tower Building, members 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


With Commonwealth Secs. 
(‘Special to Tue FinaNctaL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Arthur D 
Evans has become connected with 
Commonwealth Securities Cor- 

poration, 30 East Town Street. 
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Business activity is moving 
ahead as. the new year begins, the 
Commerce Department’s Office of 
Business Economics stated in the 
summary presented in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. The agreement 
reached in the steel industry as- 
sures that the current high steel 
output will be extended to, bene- 
fit the supply position of major 
consuming industries. This will 
permit expanded output of du- 
rable goods. 


Purchasing power is flowing at 
a record rate, the OBE noted. 
Personal income rose in Novern- 
ber and December above the pre- 
strike volume. The December 
flow of $391 billion, at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate, com- 
pares with $384 billion last June. 
A large part of the recent rise 
reflected gains in manufacturing 
wages and salaries, but increases 
were also apparent elsewhere. 


With increased employment in 
durable goods manufacturing, the 
total number of employees on 
nonfarm payrolls rose to a sea- 
sonally adjusted figure of 52% 
million in mid-December. This 
was virtually equal to the pre- 
strike record. Recalling of work- 
ers continued throughout Decem- 
ber and early January, OBE 
noted. 


Holiday Purchasing Brisk 


The OBE analysis reported that 
Christmas season buying by con- 
sumers reflected a new record 
sales of holiday goods. While 
sales at department stores were 
not especially buoyant during 
much of the fall season, the gain 
of 4% over the usual seasonal rise 
from November to December 
brought the total for the fourth 
quarter even with the previous 
high rate achieved in the summer 
period. 


At other stores which cater in 
large part to holiday trade, sales 
also exceeded the normal seasonal 
advance in the final month of the 
year. 


OBE reported that, of the ma- 
jor groups of consumer purchases, 
only automobiles experienced a 
lag. This situation was in large 
part the result of the limited 
range of choice occasioned by the 
arresting of usual production and 
the inventory build-up which 
normaily occurs during the early 
part of the new-model year. It 
was noted the fall off in auto- 
mobile sales was principally re- 
sponsible for the year-end lag in 
the total of retail sales. Exclud- 
ing auto dealers, sales held at the 
high November volume — well] 


above the best previous showing 
in 1959. 


Manufacturing Activity Recovers 


With operations by automobile 
manufacturers again approaching 
full schedule, total manufacturing 


A 
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activity. moved in December ito 
the earlier high. New orders late 
in the year reflected the strong 
state of demand for factory out- 
put and with final sales approxj- 
mating production rates, there has 
been slight opportunity to replen- 
ish inventories drawn down dur- 
ing the protracted strike period. 

, Auto assemblies are fast ap- 
proaching the _ scheduled high 
average rate projected for the 
first quarter. Current production 
schedules are aimed not only at 
meeting customer demand but 
also at building up an adequate 
supply of car stocks in dealers’ 
hands. 

Steel mill operations had been 
generally maintained at the top 
rate achieved in December. While 
shipments of finished steel are 
now moving to consumer markets 
in large volume, working stocks 
of many sizes and shapes required 
for finished output are still some- 
what unbalanced as compared 
with the desired supply. Steel in- 
got capacity increased nearly 1 
million tons last year—bringing 
the total at year-end to 148.6 mil- 
lion tons. Current production, 
close to the previous peak in vol- 
ume terms, represents better than 
95% of this newly rated capacity. 

Elsewhere in manufacturing, 
output has continued with little 
change in the prevailing high 
rates, so that, overall, production 
in December again approached 
the earlier top registered last 
spring. 


Construction Down from 1959 
High 
Construction activity in late 
1959 represented one of the few 
major instances of lagging de- 
mand, with activity down from 
last spring’s high. Seasonally ad- 
justed private housing starts in 
the final three months of the year 
were at an annual rate of 1% 
million, compared with the earlier 
record of 1.4 million. 


Savings Rate Lowered 


In reviewing 1959 developments 
the Commerce Department singled 
out the consumer as an especially 
dynamic influence buoying busi- 
ness activity. Incomes have been 
expanding but consumers have 
not only been spending their in- 
creased purchasing power rather 
freely, but have supplemented it 
by a record use of borrowed 
funds. 

Net accumulation of capital 
assets by individuals, both phys- 
ical and financial, were also ex- 
panded substantially last year, so 
that, on balance, they added to 
their accumulated net equity— 
that is, their assets less their debt 
obligations — at about the same 
absolute rate as in the preceding 
three years. 

What this means, OBE stated, 


Continued on page 42 
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Do We Need a Change in 
Federal Reserve Policy? 


By Dr. Gordon W. McKinley,* Executive Director of Economic 
and Investment Research, Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 


Critique of Federal Reserves’ merits and deficiencies holds Fed -has 
no alternative course than to pursue price stability during cost-push 
inflation, even if employment and growth prograss are adversely 
affected, so long as prop2r non-monetary correctives are. not em- 
ployed. Monetary policy changes, however, are recommended. They 
call for severe quantitative restrictive policy during a boom’s early 
stage, even though prices are net rising and unemployment is above 
normal; credit ease during a beom’s later stages—when prices may. 
still be rising; and qualitative controls over consum2r instalment 
loans or at least a fixed maximum term fer consumar loans at no 
more than 24 months. 


Any government agency which 
has responsibility for the formuta- 
tion of monetary and credit policy 
will inevitably be subjected to a 
steady stream 
of advice, crit- 
icism, and 
censure. The 
Federal Re- 
serve is no ex- 
ception to this 
rule. It is.crit- 
icized because 
it is ineffec- 
tive, or be- 
cause it is too 
effective; be- 
cause it acts 
too soon, or not 
soon enough; 
because the 
impact of its 
controls is not sufficiently selec- 
tive or is too selective; because it 
is adamant in the pursuit of its 
goals, or because it is willing to 
compromise. The fire of complaint 
flickers on year after year, smoul- 
dering quietly in the pages of 
learned economic journals, strik- 
ing sparks in the columns of the 
daily newspapers, or flaring into 
blazing argument in the halls of 
Congress. 

Much of this criticism can be 
dismissed as ill-informed, dema- 
gogic, or self-seeking. But it would 
be a serious mistake, particularly 
for those of us in the financial 
world, to evaluate all opposition 
to Federal Reserve policies in 
these terms. We have a responsi- 
bility not only to support what is 
sound in current monetary and 


Gordon W. McKinley 
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credit policy but to take the lead 
in attempts to improve our finan- 
cial machinery and constantly to 
question the validity of our eco- 
nomic goals and the means of 
achieving them. 


Is the Basic Orientation of Federal 


Reserve Policy Unsound? 


The most significant - criticism 


whieh has been leveled against 
Federal Reserve. policy in recent 
is that the two goals of 
monetary policy—high employ- 
ment and stable prices—are in- 
compatible, and that in attempting 
to achieve price stability the Fed- 
eral Reserve has taken actions 
which have led to unemployment 
and a retardation of our economic 
growth. Since it is impossible to 
have both high employment and 


stable prices, so the argument goes, 


the Federal Reserve should cease 
its attempts to curb inflation and 
should concentrate on policies de- 
signed to achieve high employ- 
ment and rapid growth. 

Those who advance this argu- 
ment point out that a good deal of 
the inflation of the postwar period 
has not been due to too much 
money chasing too few goods. It 
has not been a demand type of 
inflation, but a supply type of in- 
flation. The upward push on prices 
has stemmed from the drive of 
strong labor unions to secure wage 
increases in excess of improve- 
ments in productivity and the 
determination of strong business 
corporations to protect profit mar- 


gins by passing these cost in- 
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creases along to consumers in the 
form of higher prices. 


Under these circumstances, the 
proponents argue, an attempt by 
the Federal Reserve to curb infla- 
tion through a reduction in the 
money supply will, when coupled 
with the upward push on prices 
from the cost side, inevitably re- 
sult in a reduction of the unit vol- 
ume of sales, a subsequent decline 
in producticn, and a resulting in- 
crease in» unemployment and re- 
tardation of economic growth. This 
is the great dilemma which the 
Federal Reserve faces—that an at- 
tempt to halt inflation through 
tight money will cause unemploy- 
ment, and an attempt to maintain 
high employment through easy 
money will cause inflation. 


I believe that the Federal Re- 
serve does, in fact, face such a 


dilemma. In the médern American 


economy, there is a strong upward 
push on prices from the cost side, 
and there are strong labor unions 
and business corporations which 
raise wages and prices even unde 
circumstances of declining. de- 
mand. The Federal Reserve thus 
is from time to time faced with a 
situation in which an attempt to 
halt this upward spiral of prices 
may lead to lagging productior. 
and rising unemployment. But 1 
think that those who would con- 
clude that a solution for this di- 
lemma can be found through an 
abandonment of the goal of price 
stability are hopelessly naive and 
do the country a disservice when 
they urge that policy on the‘ Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

Let us consider the probable re- 
sults of an acceptance by the Fed- 
eral Reserve of the proposition 
that high employment and rapid 
growth can consistently be main- 
tained only if the money supply 
is increased sufficiently to con- 
form to the wage and price in- 
creases which are demanded by 
labor and business. Suppose that 
the Federal Reserve observes that 
prices are rising by 2% a year and 
sets about providing an increase 
in the money supply sufficient to 
accommodate total output at these 
rising prices. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that the business situation 
might be basically weak at that 
particular time so that even with 
easy money a business down turn 
might occur. But assume that the 
general business situation is good, 
and that the easy money policy of 
the Federal Reserve is successful 
in providing sufficient money to 
take off total output at rising 
prices. 


What, then, is likely to occur? 
Businessmen, observing that their 
costs are rising and that there 
seems no lack of demand for their 
products, will push for still higher 
prices, and will take a tolerant 
attitude toward labor’s demands. 
It is always easy to be charitable 
at the expense of the consumer. 
Labor, observing the rising cost 
of living and the tolerant attitude 
of business, will raise its wage 
demands still higher. Whereas 
prices had been rising at an an- 
nual rate of 2%, they will soon be 
going up at a rate of 4%. 

The Federal Reserve will now 
have to reconsider its policy. If it 
attempts to hold inflation to the 
2% rate, it will find itself in a 
dilemma in which a monetary 
policy sufficiently tight to restrict 
inflation to 2% will cause a de- 
cline in output and employment; 
yet a sufficiently easy money pol- 
icy to maintain high output and 
employment will endorse and en- 
courage a\4% rate of inflation. 
Being determined to avoid the 
criticism that its policies are re- 
tarding econamic growth, the Fed- 
eral Reserve may step up the rate 
of increase ofthe money supply, 
in which case ‘the whole process 
is likely to be repeated, this time 
at a 6, 7, or 8% rate, and so on. 


There is good reason to expect 
that the leapfrogging process will 
be cumulative, because it will not 
take long for the public to realize 
that there is now no limit to the 
price rise. Speculative activity 
will increase, attention being di- 
verted from ways to increase pro- 


duction to ways to beat the price 
rise. All except the weak or fool- 
ish will see to it that their wage 
and price ‘demands take full ac- 
count of the expected decline in 
the value of money. 

The important point to note in 
this process is that there is no rea- 
son to believe that there is any 
degree of easy money or any rate 
of inflation which will enable the 
Federal Reserve to escape from 
exactly the same dilemma which 
it faces today under a _ policy 
aimed at stable prices. Putting it 
another way, it is naive to assume 
that labor and business units wili, 
under a policy of inflation, sud- 
denly develop a moderation in 
their wage and price demands 
which they are unwilling to ex- 
hibit under a policy of stable 
prices. ’ 


Answers Criticism of the Fed 
What, then, can we conclude 
with respect to the principal criti- 
cism leveled in recent years 
against Federal Reserve policy? ] 
think our conclusions should -be 
these: 

(1) As long as strong labor 
unions secure wage increases <in 
excess of productivity and strong 
corporations are able to pass these 
costs along in the form of inflated 
prices, it will be difficult con- 
sistently to maintain a high leve. 
of employment. 


(2) This same difficulty will 
exist no matter what the price 
policy of the Federal Reserve. It 
will be as difficult, and probably 
more difficult, to maintain higt 
employment with easy money and 
inflation, as with stable prices. 


(3) The critics of the Federal 
Reserve are mistaken in believing 
that an inflationary monetary pol- 
icy would produce higher employ- 
ment or more rapid economic 
growth. ‘ 


(4) The threat to employmen 
and growth is not monetary pol- 
icy, but wage and price policy 
and the degree of labor and busi- 
ness monopoly which makes cur- 
rent wage and price policy pos- 
sible. 

If these conclusions are correct. 
it would be a mistake for the 
Federal Reserve to abandon its 
attempts to achieve stable prices. 
In the first place, nothing would 
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be gained by accepting infiation. 
Inflation would, in fact, intensify 
the monopolistic practices which 
léad to unemployment and slow 
growth. In the second place, even 
though Federal Reserve policies 
have not been entirely successful 
in achieving price stability, they 
have been successful in calling 
attention to the underlying causes 
of inflation and unemployment. 


The Federal Reserve is still used ~ 


as the whipping boy, but threre 
is growing awareness even among 


the strongest critics of monetary © 
policy that some of the most im- © 


portant causes of unemployment 


and inflation lie outside the sphere - 


of monetary policy and cannot be 
corrected by monetary policy, re- 


gardless of whether such policy be — 


restrictive or inflationary. This 


suggests that the attention of Con- © 


heres might well be shifted away 
rom attacks on the Federal Re- 
serve for a supposed failure to 


ensure rapid growth and toward . 
the basic deficiencies in both the — 


private and government sectors of 
the economy which constitute the 
real barriers to such growth. 


Suggested Changes in Federal Re- 
serve Policy and Consumer 
Credit Terms — 
Although the basic orientation 
of Federal Reserve policy today is 
sound, this certainly does not 
mean that Federal Reserve policy 


cannot be improved. I would like - 


to suggest two changes in mone- 


tary policy and credit controls . 


which I believe would lessen fu- 
ture undesirable fluctuations in 
both prices and employment. 


The seeds of inflation and re- 
cession are usually sown quite 
early in a busines cycle, long be- 
fore there is any outward sign of 
trouble. Consider, for example, 
the course of the business cycle 
beginning in 1955 and ending in 
1958. The all-out boom which de- 
veloped in 1955 arose from three 
upward driving forces — heavy 
consumer purchases based on a 
large extension of consumer credit, 
heavy housing expenditures based 
on an unprecedented expansion in 
mortgage credit, and heavy capital 
goods expenditures based on large 
corporate borrowing. Consumer 
purchases of durable goods rose 


Continued on page 28 
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We are pleased to announce that 


Mr. E. HOLBROOK BRADLEY 
formerly President of 


EDWARD M. BRADLEY & Co., INC. 
(Established 1868) 


has joined our firm as | 


Manager of our New Haven office | 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD D. MACKEY 











The tax-exempt bond market 
has been measurably stronger 
each day during the past 
week. There have been no 
very important issues or ex- 
ceptionally large issues to be 
absorbed. The impact on the 
market of the large Federal 
refinancing was fairly well 
discounted by the time of the 
announcement and up until 
Tuesday (2/2/60) most of the 
Treasury issues, long and 
short, were substantially im- 
proved. The price enhance- 
ment for tax-exempts during 
the past week is perhaps best 
exemplified in the fact that 


the average yield on the is-. 


sues comprising the Chroni- 
cle’s index stood at 3.5807 % 
on Feb. 3, compared with 
3.615% on Jan. 27. 


Aggressive Bidding 
-The smaller number and 
volume of new issues resulted 
in very aggressive bidding. 
These issues, priced ahead of 
the market during the past 


few weeks, have led the way - 


for secondary market im- 
provement, even including 
the numerous discount offer- 
ings which offer less current 
return to the tax exempt in- 
come buyer. The simple 
factors involved in the mu- 
nucipal bond market improve- 
ment continue to be, small 
volume, a period of stock mar- 
ket easiness, a renewed trend 
to better balanced portfolios, 
continuing and even mount- 
ing tax problems, a hope for 
less or fewer inflationary 
forces, and the generous tax- 
exempt returns that prevail. 

The light new issue calen- 
dar, assuming a continuance 
of present proportions, has 
encouraged dealers and 
traders, well aware of the 
nice balance in technical mar- 
ket factors, to bid in disre- 
gard of possible long-term 
considerations. These calcu- 
lated risks have paid off 
handsomely to the dealers 
that have, perhaps luckily, 
been involved in a few of this 
year’s successful underwrit- 
ings; but few have been un- 
successful. At present it seems 
set forth convincingly that a 
new issue market possessing 
considerable inertia is estab- 
lished. 


Trading Active 


Trading, an important 
phase of all markets includ- 


ing the tax-exempt, has be- 
come more active in the 
absence of underwriting vol- 
ume. This has been profitable 
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Richmond, Virginia account 
was also closed out. 

On Tuesday (Feb. 2) four 
highly competitive bids were 
made for $12,467,000 Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin 
serial bonds. The greater part 
of the offering was won by 
the Halsey Stuart & Com- 
pany-Morgan Guaranty Trust 


during January. This activity Company account, and offered 


has supplanted the tax loss 
trading that accelerated busi- 
ness in a different way during 
late 1959. The secondary mar- 
ket has attracted investor at- 
tention to the extent that 


large blocks of bonds ($25,000- 


$100,000) are difficult to 
locate and usually fetch 


‘premium prices: This situa- 


tion obtains for most of the 
quality shadings, from excel- 
lent to poor. 

As new issues have recently 
come to market, yields are 


from 10 to 30 basis points 


(0.10% -0.30%) less than the 
yields available from closely 
associated secondary offer- 


‘ings. As the market has pro- 
‘ceeded constantly to a higher 
level each week, it- has been 
‘quite clearly evident that 


many investors feel that the 
present area of tax-exempt 
bond yields in sufficiently 


generous. to be pursued to an 
even higher price level with- 
out seriously discouraging in- 
-vestment appetites. 


Early Issues Cleaned Out 


On Jan. 27 Houston, Texas 
awarded $9,800,000 Limited 
Tax serial bonds to the Kid- 
der, Peabody-Chase Man- 


‘hattan Bank-Bankers Trust 
Company and First National 


Bank of Chicago group. De- 


‘spite what seemed to be full 


pricing the group disposed of 
the issue within a week. The 
$6,000,000 Waco, Texas, G. O. 
issue which was awarded the 
same day was also sold out 
early this week’ by the Harris 
Trust Company-First National 
City Bank-First National 
Bank of Chicago and Morgan 
Guaranty Bank group. 


The $23,121,000 State of 
Maryland issue awarded on 
Jan. 12 was also sold out this 
week even though at the time 
of sale the pricing seemed 
ahead of the market. The $7,- 
000,000 Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota Metropolitan Air- 
port Commission issue which 
was sold to the Halsey, Stuart 
& Company-Morgan Guaranty 
group over a week ago was 
sold out yesterday with a 
single $3,000,000 sale. In the 
course of the week the small 
balance of an $8,800,000 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 


California (State) 
Connecticut (State) 


Wew York (State) 
Pennsylvania (State) 
Vermont (State) 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Balitimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Obio 
New Orleans, La 
Chicago, Ill 
Wew York City, N. Y 


New Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd.__ 
New Housing Auth. 6 N. Y., N.Y.) 


Rate 


Maturity Bid Asked 
342% 1978-1980 4.00% 3.85% 
334% 1980-1982 365% 3.50% 
3% 1978-1980 365% 3.50% 
3% 1978-1979 370% 3.55% 
338% 1974-1975 330% 3.15% 
344% 1978-1979 330% 3.20% 
344% 1977-1980 350% 3.30% 
334% 1978-1980 400% 3.80% 
3%% 1980 3.75% 3.55% 
34%% 1980 3.65% 3.50% 
3%4% 1979 400% 3.80% 
3%% 1977 400% 3.80% 
3% 1980 4.15% 4.05% 


February 3, 1960 — Index — 3.5807% 


at yields representing a new 
high level for the municipal 


‘bond market. It is reported. 
that about 40% of the bonds - 


are sold out of account. In 


summing up sales perform- 
‘ances during the past week it 
‘is apparent that an excellent 


job has been accomplished. 


Yesterday (2/3/60) at least a 


dozen recent new issue ac- 


counts reported sales of one- 
quarter million each or more: 


Revenue Issues in Demand 


In addition to the gratify- 
ing business in new issues, the 


activity in toll road and other. 


revenue type issues has been 
stimulating renewed interest 
in these formerly popular is- 


sues. Through the past few -. 


years, with few exceptions, 


‘these bonds have done well 
‘if not better than the general 


market. In many cases, while 
long-term serial bonds have 


‘fluctuated as many as_ 20 


points, this dollar quoted 


‘category has done relatively 
better. Their large coupons 


(tax-exempt) and their 


im- 


-proving intrinsic quality have 
‘buttressed most of these’ is-» 
‘sues marketwise and added to 
‘their general investment pres- 
tige. 


Issues which have gained 


‘particularly during the past 
week include: Illinois Turn- 


pike 334% 1995 up about two 
points; New Orleans Express- 
way 4% 1994 up about one 
and one half points; New 
York Power Authority 494% 
2006 up one point; Chicago 
Regional Port District 4% 
1995 up about five points, as 
well as others. 


Looking Ahead 


During the coming week 
only three important issues 
are to be presented for bids. 
Today (Feb. 4) New York City 
will ask for bids on $22,000,- 
000 (1961-1965) general obli- 
gation bonds. There will be at 
least two large bank groups 
bidding for this issue. There 
should be considerable de- 
mand for these short maturi- 
ties at the present market 
level. On next Tuesday 
(Feb. 9) $102,830,000 of Pub- 
lic Housing Administration 
bonds will be offered for 
competitive bidding. It seems 
likely that only one bid will 
be forthcoming for the larger 
issues, composed of both 
dealer and banking groups, 
so-called. There are splinter 
groups which will function on 
some of the smaller issues. 
These long-term serial bonds 
should again please investors 
with their relatively high 
yield. On the same day the 
Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary District of Maryland will 


consider. bids hoy biceps nt 
eneral obligation serie 

bands. due 1961-1990. This 
issue, which represents a 
three county area abutting 
Washington, D. C., usually at- 
tracts general market interest. 
Yields:are usually better than 
average. This relatively 
modest underwriting program 
should not seriously deter the 
enthusiastic bidding of 
dealers, nor surfeit the appe- 
tite of investors. 

The Port of New York 
Authority has set Feb. 16 as 
the date for its public offering 
of. $30,000,000 serial revenue 
bonds: The State of Michigan 


. Thursday, February 4, 1960 





will open-bids for $18,000,000 
Grand Rapids Expressway 
Bonds on March 1, 1960. This 
issue will be secured by: cer- 
tain gasoline and weight 
taxes. No important additions 
have been made. to the nego- 
tiated type issue. calendar, 
The largest formally noted 
one is $45,000,000 Elizabeth 
River Tunnel Commission) 
Virginia. bonds to be offered 
under the management of 
Blyth & Company - Alex, 
Brown & Sons-Merrill,; Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
and B. J. Van Ingen & Com- 
pany, Inc.: sometime. late in 
February. 


Larger Issues Scheduled .For Sale 


In the following tabulations 


we list the bond issues of 


$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 
Information, where available, includes name of borrower, 


amount of issue, maturity sc 
will be opened. 


February 4 


Greenville School District, Mich._- 
Jefferson Parish, Consol. Drainage 

District No.:1, La._..--=-------- 
Jefferson Parish, Fourth Jefferson 
Drainagé’ District, La._-.------- 
‘Miami-Trace Local Sch. Dist., Ohio 
NN or ene ne aa 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Plainwell Community School Dist., 

Michigan 


Rubidoux Community Services 
Mepreeee, SCM 5 te et wee 


ale, and hour at which bids 


February 5 (Friday) 


Berkeley County, County Board of 
Education, W. Va 


Om me we wae ee ee ee 


February 8 (Monday) 


Cassia and Twin Falls Counties, 
Joint.Class A Sch. Dist. No. 151, 
RE ois os do oa ooh te tac ee 

Fairborn City School Dist., Ohio__ 

Maricopa County, Scottsdale Sch. 
District ‘No. 49; Ariz... 02 2. 

Maricopa County, Scottsdale High 
School District No. 212, Ariz.____ 

Maumee City School. District, Ohio 

eee. GHEE 8 a eee 


February 9 (Tuesday) 


TP eeeneee Me. a 5 ec Sas 
Haverstraw, Stony Point, Tuxedo, 
Woodbury and Highland Central 
School District No. 1, N. Y 
wee ent, Pe 
Otsego £chool District, Mich._____ 
Public Housing Administration 
(local Authority bonds) ________ 
San Diego County Water Author- 
ity, California. = 2.2 oecosiuc 
Stillwater Independent Sch. Dist. 
No- :834;. Minn. 2222-2 22 4 l4set 
Washington: Suburban Sanitary 
District, Maryland 


February 10 
Aeweengrie.Va;....... 5 
Canton, Lisbon, Pierrepont, Oswe- 

gatchie, Potsdam & DeKalb Cen- 
tral School District No. 1, N. Y. 
Indianapolis Sanitary Dist., Ind.__ 
Islip Union Free School District 
Ue 
Osseo Independent School District 
No. 279, Minn 
Smreveport, La..........._._ . 
South Haven School Dist., Mich.__ 


February 1 
Concordia Parish Sch. Dist. No. 10 
Louisiana 


February 1 


Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Dallas, Texas __. 


La Plata County School ‘District 


No. 9R, Colo 
Lexington, Ky. 


Orlando Utilities Commission, Fla. 
Northfield-Macedonia Local Sch. 


District, Ohio __ 


Port of New York Authority, N. Y. 
Salt Lake County, Water Conserv- 


ancy District, Utah__.____. 
San Antonio Independent School 

District, Texas 
Wilson, N. C 


February 16 (Tuesday) 


(Thursday) 

1,865,000 1961-1986 8:00 p.m, 

1,000,000 1961-1980  2:00p.m. 

2,000,000 1961-1980 2:00 p.m, 

1,652,500. 1961-1981 1:00 p.m, 

22,000,000 . 1961-1965 11:00 a.m. 

1,100,000 . 1964-1984 11:00 a.m. 

1,010,000 1960-1985 8:00 p.m, 

1,700,000 1962-1984 2:00p.m. 

1,240,000 1964-1985 7:00 p.m. 

1,600,000. 1961-1980 7:30 p.m. 

1,000,000 1960-1979. 8:00 p.m, 
1,500,000 1961-1984 Noon 
1,800,000 1960-1969 11:00.a.m. 
1,660,000 1961-1972 11:00 a.m. 
1,575,000 1961-1983 Noon 

4,563,000 1962-1981 8:00 p.m. 
1,760,000 1963-1999 8:00 p.m. 
3,435,000 . 1961-1990 1:00 p.m. 
2,000,000 1961-1978 11:00 a.m. 
1,750,000 1960-1985 8:00 p.m. 

102,830,000 1960-2000 Noon 

7,000,000 1961-1993 7:30 p.m. 
1,000,000. 1963-1986 1:00 p.m. 

10,000,000 1961-1990 1:00 p.m. 

(Wednesday) 
4,137,000 1961-1980 Noon 
1,496,000 1960-1988 3:30 p.m. 
1,470,000 1962-1991 10:00 a.m. 
1,055,000 1960-1989 2:00 p.m. 
1,555,000 1965-1990 8:00 p.m. 
4,700,000 1961-1980 10:00 a.m. 
2,330,000 1961-1989 8:00 p.m. 

1 (Monday) 
1,155,000 1963-1990 10:00 a.m. 
3,000,000 1961-1985 Noon 

5 (Monday) 

10,000,000 1961-1980 1:45p.m. 
6,028,000 1961-1980 10:00 a.m. 
8,000,000 1960-1980 1:45p.m. 
1,420,000 1962-1980 5:00 p.m. 
2,000,000 1962-1989 11:00 a.m. 
8,000,000 1961-1969 11:00 a.m. 
1.200.000 1961-1980 Noon 

30,000,000 1961-1980 11:30 a.m. 
2,000,000 1962-2005 3:00 p.m. 
2,000,000 1962-1975 11:00 a.m. 
1,250,000 1961-1985 11:00 a.m. 
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A Bankers’ Responsibility 


By George Champion,* President, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
: New York City 


After reminding bankers of their responsibility as bankers, particu- 
larly in helping to win the fight against inflation, Mr. Champion 
assails the government and government agencies for inconsistently 
aiding and abetting competitive sources of credit. The New York 
bankers note the pretixal word “commerciai”® before banking in -dis- . 
cussing loan consideration priorities in calling attention to right and 
wrong -term credit, and in warning that failure to meet business needs 
would result in the government itself taking up the slack. Pointing 
out -that commercial banks bear the brunt of the fight against -infla- 
tion, he finds some critics falsely picture the Fed as. being oversolici- 
tous toward hanks ‘and urges bankers to take the lead in public 
education. There's: no panacea in government controls he adds -in 
stressing the need for sound money and sound fiscal policy. 


A theme that is a favorite of mine 
is a theme which never grows 
old, because it reflects life itself, 
and life is ever changing. I refer 
to the respon- 
Sibilities 
which all of 
us hold as 
bankers — re- 
sp onsibilities 
not only. as 
managers of a 
great reser- 
voir of credit, 
so vital to our 
society, but 
also as leaders 
of our com- 
munities*as- 
well. For the 
plain fact is 
that the task 
of the banker cuts across the full 
life of the community, and any 
banker worthy of the name can- 
not help but be thrust into the 
broa est arena of responsibility. 


Now if bankers are indeed to 
stand in this position, their first 
Obligation clearly is to see that 
their own house is in order—that 
the organization of which they are 
a part functions effectively in the 
interests of depositors, sharehold- 
ers and the general public. Banks 
and bankers have long stood at 
the center of things, but the trends 
and pressures of the postwar years 
have acted to enhance the critical 
nature of the decisions they must 
make. I want first, therefore, to 
review again some of the policies 
which I believe ought to guide 
bankers, not only in the daily con- 
duct of their business. but in our 
forward planning as well. 

I am not going to spend any 
time on those maxims which we 
-all learned early and which will 
always endure—maxims which re- 
late to the credit-worthiness of 
our loans, to our ability to meet 
cash needs of depositors, and the 
like. Rather, I want to concentrate 
on some. of the principles that I 
believe might now govern the use 
of the large but still limited vol- 
ume of loanable funds we have at 
our disposable. This in many. re- 
spects lies at the very heart of our 
responsibility as bankers, and it 
provides the acid test of our posi- 
tion as leaders in the economic 
community. 

Over the past few. years, of 
course, this problem has taken on 
added dimensions. With loan/de- 
posit ratios averaging 54% (and 
ranging to higher than 70% in 
some of the big city banks), money 
is tighter than at any time since 
the ’20s. As a matter of fact, it 
can be argued that in some re- 
spects banks today are in a tighter 
position than in that earlier pe- 
riod. We can’t forget that in those 
days call loans bulked large in the 
nation’s loan portfolio, and those 
were regarded (rightly or wrong- 
ly) as being highly liquid assets. 
Moreover, we must remember that 
a much larger proportion of our 
resources today is tied up in re- 
quired reserves, which sets a 
lower limit on our ability to lend. 

None of us will disagree with 
the proposition that money is tight 
—and will stay tight over the 
foreseeable future. How do we 
meet this situation? Is it possible 
to do it with makeshift policies 
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that will merely get us over the 
hump? Or is it a problem we must 
learn to live with on a more or 
less permanent basis? I don’t think 
it is a short-run matter; and I be- 
lieve that most bankers would 
agree with me. The abnormal pe- 
riod in our.history was the ’30s 
and the ’40s, and it has taken un- 
til recently to make us realize that 


| while we shall certainly see alter- 


nate periods of tightness and ease 
—as is natural with the ebb and 
flow of the business cycle—we 


“need always to look ahead to the 


position we. shall. find ourselves 
in when funds available for lend- 
ing are limited. 


Reminder on the Prefix 
“Commercial’’ 


Once we put ourselves in this 
frame of mind, I believe there are 
certain conclusions that emerge 
rather clear cut. First, banks are 
not going to be able to meet all 
the credit demands -that press in 
upon them. It has become neces- 
sary for us to set priorities in 
making loaons. Moreover, in es- 
tablishing these priorities we can- 
not forget that a bank bears a 
responsibility to the entire com- 
munity of which it is a part. No 
group of borrowers—whether they 
be business, consumers, or home- 
owners—can be neglected. 


But having said this, I think we 
must recognize too that one group 
in particular does bear a special 
relationship to banks, and that is 
business—whether it be small or 
large. The very word commercial, 
as applied to banks, comes down 
to us through a long history—a 


history featured by the key role: 
which our institutions have al- - 
ways played in meeting the credit - 
needs of commerce and industry. . 


New areas of lending which have 
sprung up since the ’20s do involve 
some very useful services, and to 
the extent that we can, we cer- 
tainly should continue to. provide 
them. But in. my judgment we 
should not do so at the cost of 
failing to meet the basic needs of 
commerce and industry. If some- 
thing finally has to “give” it 
should first be in lines that con- 
tribute least to the strength, well- 
being and progress of our com- 
munities and the nation. 


You all have heard the saying, 
“Idle dollars mean idle hands,” 
That phrase symbolizes the high 
priority business carries as a bor- 
rower. And we know that if banks 
fail to meet the needs of business, 
government itself will move in to 
take care of them. But none of 
this means that banks can grant 
business an unlimited license, par- 
ticularly under conditions that ex- 
ist today. The time has come, in 
my opinion, when we need to sit 
back and take a fresh look at how 
we are handling our responsibili- 
ties. 


Right and Wrong Term Credit 


During the days we all were 
scrambling for loans we had a 
tendency to broaden our concept 
for serving business. New tools 
were developed, many of them 
tailored to fit the needs of specific 
industries. We all recognize, of 
course, that many of these tools 
emerged in answer to the chang- 
ing needs of business itself, and 
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this was particularly the case with warehousing for lenders who are in November in the New York 
the most important of them all: not part of a bank’s immediate Herald Tribune. According to that 
the term loan. There was a time, community, or the wholesale pur- article the Home Loan Bank Board 
and not so long ago, when the chase. of consumer paper and had become concerned over the 
main job of the banker was to accounts receivable. Then, of volume of advances to its savings 
provide credit necessary to meet course, there are loans to finance and loan members. And well it 
seasonal needs — needs which speculative security purchases, might. From March 1958 to No- 
stemmed chiefly from the domi- which are often hard to detect. vember last year, those advances 
nant role of agriculture in the A case could be made in many had climbed from $700 million to 
American economy. Today the po- instances for cutting back rather almost $2 billion—an increase of 
sition of the farmer is no longer drastically on these various loans $1.3 billion. That total is more 
dominant; and the seasonal fi- —particularly because they often than twice the average borrowing 
nancing which might still grow add to inflationary pressures. in recent months by commercial 
out of agriculture has been largely Again it is up to the individual banks from the Federal Reserve. 
taken over by the government. bank to weigh its own position Moreover, it represents about 4% 
Industry and commerce are now and decide the extent to which it of savings and n share capital; 
supreme, and the need is for funds really can afford to grant such whereas commercial bank borrow- 
chiefly to help meet requirements credits under present conditions. ing from the Federal Reserve— 


that arise from increased sales, “ae ‘which for any individual bank 
new products, expansion and mod- — Inconsistent Governmental ‘must be a temporary matter—has 
ernization. The term loan, with its Lending Activities run to no more than %% of de- 
fixed period of amortization, is a But while we as bankers are posits. I should perhaps mention, 
logical answer to this need, pro- getting our own house in order, too, that while the advances were 
viding a degree of financial flexi- | can’t help but point out that being made to the Savings and 
bility which has made an essential those who manage things in Wash- Loans, those institutions have 
contribution to the progressive ington had best do likewise. I been enjoying the biggest growth 
nature of our modern society. ‘was hardly amused recently when year they ever experienced, not- 
But there is a fine line to be there landed on my desk an invi- withstanding the issuance of the 
drawn between what is right and tation to attend a two-day sym- Treasury 5’s. In 1959 their share 
‘wrong in the use of the term loan .posium in Washington concerned -accounts increased by almost $6 
for the extension of credit, and -with (you’ll never. guess what!) -billion—more than twice the in- 
-banks often are tempted to step “How to Borrow Money from -crease in time deposits of alt 
over the line. We need to make Government.” Here we are, un- commercial banks. Unhappily, the 
certain that the company’s budget der the tightest of restraints, Herald Tribune article indicated 
shows a cash flow which is more wrestling with the problem of how .the Home Loan Board did not 
‘than sufficient to extinguish the to make both ends meet, when intend that the advances neces- 
loan as it matures. We not only such a notice comes along. Need- sarily be reduced; it was only 
‘impair the bank’s liquidity, but less to say, I pointed out to those serving notice that the feed trough 
also place our customer in a ques- who are sincerely fighting the.was filling too. rapidly and the 
tionable position creditwise if we battle of inflation in Washington Board wanted the spigot tight- 
extend the maturity beyond a rea- the inconsistencies in such a pro- ened a bit. 
sonable period, or provide for a ceeding. The trouble is that such As a matter of fact, you may 
balloon note at the end which an incident not only reflects a find it interesting (although rather 
“quite obviously can’t be paid. lack of coordination; it also be- disheartening) to read in the 
What is required with term lend- ‘trays a lingering attitude on the Home Loan Board’s annual report 
ing today is a proper balance, not part:of some that is difficult to for 1958 that one of the principal 
only with individual loans but root out—an attitude which would functions of the Federal Home 
with the loan portfolio as.a whole ‘inject Government into all ele- Loan Banks is to provide funds to 
—a balance*which varies with the ments of economic life, regardless the Savings and Loans when any 
particular circumstances of each of the need. If we really believe, extraordinary demand for home 
bank. Five years ago, with our as I do, that the Fed is right in ‘building arises which cannot be 
banks more liquid, we didn’t have its policy, we shouldn’t hesitate met by ‘the normal inflow of sav- 
to be so concerned jwith the ma-.as bankers to explain to other ings. Not a word is said about 
turity of the loan portfolio. sections of government errors or how this may or may not fit into 
ci inconsistencies which may show -the overall economic situation. 
Warehcusing and Other Loans yp. . Indéed, it would appear to give 
Moreover, there were certain I might add that it is no less the Savings and Loans a blank 
other tools developed in the pe- incéngruous to read about the ac- Check. However, the report does 
riod of easy money whose use now tivities of another group in Gov- 80 On to state that under existing 
needs to be watched more closely. ernment: The Federal Home Loan Policies of the Board, maximum 
I have in mind, for example, Bank Board. Here let me cite advances for this purpose might 
credits employed in mortgage from an article which appeared . Continued on page 30 
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DEALER-BROKER 
INVESTMENT LITERATURE 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Automotive Outlook—Analysis— 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Bank Stocks — 1l1lith quarterly 
comparison of leading banks and 
trust companies of the United 
States New York Hanseatic 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available is 
a bulletin on Treasury Refunding. 
Burnham View—Monthly Invest- 
ment Letter—Burnham and Com- 
pany, 15 Broad Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available in current 
Foreign Letter. 

Business and Money — 1960 Re- 
view and Outlook—Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, 111 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Canadian Government and Mu- 
nicipal Financial Statistics— 
Booklet — Wood, Gundy & Co., 
Inc., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, 


1. aA 
Canadian Mining Stecks—Outline 
of most active issues — Draper 


Dobie and Co. Ltd., 25 Adelaide 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Candidates for Dividend Increases 
—List in current issue of “Pocket 
Guide” — Harris, Upham & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Also in the same issue are lists of 
selected securities in various cate- 
gories. 


Chilean Copper—Analysis—Bache 
& Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available are re- 
ports on Bendix Aviation and 
General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 

Domestic Zinc Industry—Bulletin 
—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a report on Packaging Corp. of 
America. 

Electric Utilities—Memorandum— 
Ralph E. Samuels & Co., 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


Estimated Capital Expenditures in 
the Intermountain Region—1960— 
Discussion — First Security Bank 
of Utah, 79 South Main Street, 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


Foreign Chemical Manufacturers 
in U. S.—In February issue of 
“Investor’s Reader” Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. In the same issue are 
reviews of Addressograph Multi- 
graph Corp., Portland Electric 
Power Co., Pacific National Bank 
of San Francisco, Sanders As- 


sociates, Inc., Swift & Co., Wilson 
& Co., Oscar Mayer, John Mor- 
rell, Hygrade Food Products, 
George A. Hormel, Cudahy, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Standard Oil of 
California, Polaroid Corp., F. 
Riter Shumway Associates, and 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. Also avail- 
able are memoranda on Knox 
Glass Inc. and Pitney Bowes Inc. 


Indian Iron & Steel Industry— 
Review — Harkisondass Lukhmi- 


dass, 5 Hamam Street, Bombay, 
India. 


Indiana Tax Exempt Municipals 
—Bulletin—City Securities Corp., 
Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Investor’s Aid, 1960 — Containing 
suggested stocks and _ selected 
portfolios—E. F. Hutton & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y. 


fapanese Stock Market—Study of 
changes in postwar years—In cur- 
“ent issue of ‘““Nomura’s Investors 
3eacon”—Nomura Securities Co., 
utd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Also available is a review 
of the outlook for Plant and 
Equipment Expenditures in Japan 
for 1959 and brief analyses of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Nip- 
gon Flour Mills Co., Iwaki Cement 
Co. and a survey of the Steel 
Industry. 


Japanese Stocks—Current Infor- 
mation Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York,-Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. 
Major Revenue Bond Projects — 
Progress Report—Smith, Barney & 
gg 20 Broad Street, New York 5, 
aes 


New York City Bank Stocks— 
Comparative figures— The First 
Boston Corp., 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is First Boston’s director of New 
York City Banks, New York Mu- 
nicipal bond dealers, and New 
York Municipal Bond attorneys. 


New York City Banks—Annual 
comparison of earnings — Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is an analysis of ACF Industries. 

Oil Stecks—Bulletin—Droulia & 


Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
es 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
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The Commercial and Financi 


counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 20- 
year period — National Quotation 


Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 
Packaging Industry—Review—A. 


M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are reviews of Ameri- 
can Metal Climax, Firth Carpet 
Ce. and Rance, Inc., and an anal- 
ysis of United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Oo. of Baltimore. 


Small Airplane Producers—Mem- 
orandum — Brimberg & Co., 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Taxability of Distributions Paid in 
1959 on Various Investment Funds 
— Report — Taussig, Day & Co., 
Inc., 509 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Tight Money & the Dollar: A 
Dilemma—Discussion in February 
issue of ‘“Investornews,” new 
monthly magazine being issued by 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. In the 
same issue are studies of the Rail- 
road Industry, Bond Yields, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Standard Oil 
of New. Jersey, U. S. Rubber, 
Eastman Kodak, J. P. Stevens, 
Motorola. Also _ available are 
memoranda on Sun _ Chemical, 
Harsco. 


Understanding Put & Call Op- 
tions — Herbert Filer — Crown 
Publishers. Dept. A-7, 419 Park 
Avenue, South, New York 16, 
N. Y.—$3.00 (ten day free ex- 
amination). 

Year Ahead—Bulletin on business 
outlook with lists of selected se- 
curities—Schwabacher & Co., 100 


. Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


4, Calif. 


od * * 


Air Control Products, Inc.—Anal- 
yois—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 122 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
fll. Also available are analytical 
brochures on A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing and 20 interesting Over 
the Counter Stocks, and s.udies o1 
Lau Blower Co., and Textiles. 


Allis Chalmers—Review—Robert 
W. Baird & Co., 110 East Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Also in the same circular are data 
on Consolidated Foods, Thomas 
Industries, Westinghouse Electric 
and Swift & Co. 

Allis Chalmers — Memorandum — 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
eee 


American Home Products—Mem- 
orandum—Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also available are memoranda on 
J. C. Penney and Union Carbide. 
American Viscose Corp.—Bulletin 
—Goodbody & Co., 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
is a report on Fruehauf Trailer. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railread — 
Survey — Schirmer, Atherton & 
Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston 
9, Mass. In the same circular are 
‘-eports on D. S. Kennedy & Co., 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
National Company, Inc. Also 
ivailable is an analysis of Lazard 
Tund, Inc. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railread — 
Analysis — Vilas & Hickey, 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada— 
Study—Ross, Knowles & Co., Ltd., 
25 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 
1, Ont., Canada. 


Binks Manufacturing Co.—Analy- 
sis—H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
‘ncorporated, 135 South La Salle 
street, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Senco Instruments—Memorandum 
— Stillman, Maynard & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Century Chemical—Memorandum 
—V. S. Wickett & Co., Inc., 99 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Chemical Products Corporation — 
Analysis—May & Gannon, Inc., 
140 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company -—— Data — Oppenheimer, 
Neu & Co., 120 Broaaway, New 


York 5, N. Y. In the same bulletin 
are data on International Harves- 
ter Co., Kennecott Copper, May 
Department Store Co. and Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 


Cie. Financier de Suez (formerly 
Suez Canal Co.)—Study—Bacon, 
Stevenson & Co., 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Colonial Corporation of America 


— Analysis — Hallowell, Sulz- 
berger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co., 
Philadelphia National Bank 


Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc.— 
Analysis — Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is an analysis 
of Frigikar Corp., and data on 
Koopers Co., Pittston Co., Balti- 
mere & Ohio Railroad, Blaw- 
Knox Company, Glidden Co. and 
Harris-Intertype. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada—Analysis—C. M. 
Oliver & Co., Ltd., 821 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver Il, 
B. C., Canada. 


Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company — Report — Mil- 
waukee Company, 207 East Michi- 
gan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Also available is a report on 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 


Electronics Capital Corp.—Mem- 
orandum—Hayden, Stone & Co., 
5657 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. 


Ennis Business Forms Inc. — 
Memorandum — Security Adjust- 
ment Corp., 16 Court St., Brook- 
iyn -1, N.-Y. 


Flintkote Co. — Appraisal — Halle 
& Stieglitz, 52 Wall Street., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


General Electric—Memorandum— 
E. F. Hutton & Co., 623 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 


Gray Manufacturing — Review — 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a review of White Stores. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific—Memo- 
randum — John H. Lewis & Co., 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


International Recreation Corp. — 
Analysis—Jesup & Lamont, 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Joy Manufacturing Co.—Bulletin 
—Georgeson & Co., 52 Wali St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Kroger Co.—Analysis—The Illi- 
nois Co., Inc., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also avail- 
able is a review of Chicago Banks 
in 1959. 

Loew’s Inc. — Analysis — Carl M. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall St., 
New York 5, N: Y. 


Mercast Corp.—Analysis—Hanson 
& Hanson, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Meredith Publishing—Analysis— 
Hill Richards & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. Also available is an analy- 
sis of Vendo Co. 
Meredith Publishing Co.—Report 
Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., 90 Broad Street, New York 
— ie. we 
Miehle Goss Dexter Inc.—Analy- 
sis—Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, 
Incorporated, 26 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on Crane _ Electric 
Autolite and Fruehauf. 
Miller Manufacturing—Memoran- 
dum—Purcell & Co., 5 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
is a memorandum on New York 
Central. 
New York Central System—Re- 
port—Thomson & McKinnon, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
North & Judd Manufacturing — 
Analysis—J. Roy Prosser & Co., 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Outboard Marine—Memorandum 
—Courts & Co., 11 Marietta St. 
N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Outboard Marine Corp— Bulletin 
—Hill, Darlington & Co., 40 Wali 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Outboard Marine Corp.—Review 
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—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broaq- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. .-— Ro_ 
prints of a talk before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts 
by President R. G. Rincliffe — 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 1009 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. — Mem- 
orandum—J. A. Hogle & Co., 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. y. 


Public Service Eiectric & Gas— 
Analysis—Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, 2 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. In the same issue are re- 
views of Rockwell Standard Corp. 
and Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. 

Republic Steel Corp.—Review— 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a review of McGraw-Edison Co. 


Sprague Electric Co.—Memoran- 
dum—R. W. Pressprich & Co., 48 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Swift & Company — Analysis — 
Orvis Brothers & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tex Star Oil & Gas — Memo- 
randum—McCormick & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. 


Thermo King—Data—Sutro Bros. 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available is a mem- 
orandum on European Securities. 


Tidewater Oil Co.—Study—East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y. Also available is an elab- 
orate illustrated analytical bro- 
chure on United States Plywood 
Corp. 


Toronto Dominion Bank—Analy- 
sis—Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited, Nanton Building, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 


Universal Cyclops Steel Corp. — 
Data—L. R. Rothschild & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
In the same bulletin are data on 
Kentucky Utilities. 

U. S. Plywood Corp. — Review — 
H. Hentz & Co., 74 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are data on New York Central, 
Northern Pacific, Western Mary- 
land, Delaware & Hudson, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, Pan American World 
Airways, and Indiana Toll Road 
Commission Bonds. 


Warner & Swasey—Data in cur- 
rent “Monthly Investment Letter 
—Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York 4, N. Y. In the same 
issue are data on Anaconda, Aero- 
quip and Radiation. Also avail- 
able is a memorandum on Lease 
Plan International. 


Worthington Corp.—Memorandum 
Pershing & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a survey of the 
South and stocks ,of companies 
operating in the South. 


Zapata Off Shore—Memorandum 
—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., 120 
South’ La Salle ‘Street, “Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


Zapata Off-Shore Co.—Analysis— 
Joseph Walker & Sons, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y:. 
Also available is an analysis of 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
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Aftermath in Steel. 


By Roger M. Blough,* Chairman of the Board, United States Steel 
Corp., New York, N.Y. 


Background and terms of the steel settlement are provided by steel 
head to dispel illusions held as to whether they are or are not infla- 
tionary-inducing. Moreover, Mr. Blough emphatically declares that the 
recent announcement of not contemplating any increase in the gen- 
eral level of steel prices for the present was based on competitive 
and other factors, and that no commitment was asked or given to 
hold a price rise in abeyance until after the election. The canning 
industry’s search for a cheaper substitute for steel is used to illus- 
trate the realities steel had to considar in negotiating a now contract. 
Final settlement is judged less inflationary than those heretofore con- 
summated after World War Il. New advance in tin plate is hailed for 
its competitive advantages to the can maker. 


There are rumors that one or two 
in the canning industry, have been 


_ casting a speculative eye in the 


direction of what those in our in- 
dustry some- 
times call a 


for steel’— 


what a can 
made of alu- 
minum, in- 


would look 


even..what it 
would cost. 
Then, too, I 





- Roger M. Blough 


have been 


told that glass and paper are edg- 


_ ing their competitive way further 


into the container world—and by 
a strange coincidence it appears 
that when one material edges in, 
another seems quite often to edge 
out. 


And just to complete the pic- 


ture, there is a hint that some of 


the can makers have fathered in 
a few base boxes of tin plate from 
off-shore in recent months. 
Bg BS 

Hence, it will hardly surprise 
anyone that the topic of my 
paper is “Aftermath in Steel.” 
For that aftermath has been in- 
teresting and in some respects a 
trifle confusing. 


Since the steel settlement was 
reached, just two weeks ago, it 
has become a well-handled foot- 
ball which has been passed around 


- the respective Washington kack- 


fields with such mystifying speed 
and skill that I am not quite 
sure which team has the ball and 
which goal line they are heading 
for. 

From the statements which 
have been made by partisans on 
both sides, I gather that the set- 
tlement either was or was not— 
or perhaps might be—inflation- 
ary; and that the credit—or the 


- blame—for the settlement. should 


go either to certain Administra- 
tion officials or to others, even 


- including the father of a presi- 


dential candidate—a name which 
had not been mentioned so far as 
I know until. after the agreement 
was initialed. So that phase is 
about as clear as it will ever get, 
but it still leaves many unan- 
swered questions. 


Lacking the power of om- 
niscience, I shall not attempt to 
answer all the questions that may 
arise, but since I was slightly in- 
in the settlement there 
are a few simple facts that I 
would like to mention. Let me 
start at the beginning. 

And in the beginning, of course, 
is—as there always must 
be—the fact of competition. 


Starts First With Substitute 
Competition 
Some, in the canning industry, 
as I intimated before, are using 
cans made of tin plate imported 
from abroad, some are trying alu- 
Some are thinking. of 


From a company point of view 
—and from an employee point of 
view—I can say that this poses a 


. challenge which we*not only have 


no alternative but to accept, but 
a challenge that we are happy to 
accept. _ 


Realistically every one of us in 
United States Steel knows we 
must make it competitively pos- 
sible for canners to continue to 
use our tin plate and that is cer- 
tainly our purpose, and we realize 
that they have competitive prob- 
lems, too. When we help them 
solve their competitive problems, 
we then and only then also find 
a solution to our own. 


And may I add with emphasis. 
on the employee point of view 
that this is the only way that we 
can maintain the present good 
jobs in the steel industry and de- 
velop new ones. 


So in view of the competition, 
not only in your field, but in 
many other major steel products 
as well, it was evident to us at the’ 
outset of these negotiations, that 
we must try to prevent an in- 
crease in employment costs that 
would exert an inflationary effect 
upon our production costs or 
cause a rise in our prices. 


In saying this, let me repeat a 
basic economic fact that I have 
repeated many times before: that 
rising prices are merely the meas- 
ure of inflation not the cause of 
it; that rising prices cause infla- 
tion like wet streets cause rain. 


Bargaining Fundamentals 


The causes of the kinds of in- 
flation we are talking about here 
are rooted deeply in the rising 
production costs which in turn 
force prices upward. And the 
most important single element in 
rising production costs is, of 
course, the seemingly endless rise 
in the cost of employment; for 
employment costs—direct and in- 
direct, represent more than three- 
quarters of all costs in American 
industry. 

So our basic objective was to 
obtain what would in these terms, 
be a non-inflationary agreement. 
And that objective, if attained, 
would help everyone—employees, 
customers, stockholders, pension - 
ers and every one else in the gen- 
eral public—just as_ inflation 
hurts every one. 

But the union naturally had it; 
own objective; and that objective, 
it said, was to gain an ever richer 
agreement than it had won three 
years ago when the last steel ne- 
gotiations took place. And since 
that agreement proved to be one 
of the most inflationary in steel’s 
history, it was obvious that the 
two objectives were incompatible 
and -irreconcilable. 

As the bargaining progressed 
several things became evident. 

It became clear, for example, 
that the union would not settle 
for an employment cost increase 
that could conceivably be ab- 
sorbed out of savings that might 
be expected on the basis of the 
historical long-range gains in nor- 
mal productivity. It was also 
painfully clear that output per 
man-hour in the steel industry 
had been rising at a much slower 
rate than employment costs per 
man-hour .have risen in the last 
20 years, despite the huge capital 
expenditures that the steel com- 
panies have made in new, more 
efficient plants and machinery. 

Beyond ‘that it was apparent 
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that in some way it was neces- 
sary to find better ways.to im- 
prove our productive efficiency 
and to eliminate in the interests 
of everyone connected with our 
respective businesses, the road- 
blocks to constant improvement 
of our competitive position. 


Two Basic Issues 

These then were the two basic 
issues in the negotiations; a non- 
inflationary agreement and co- 
operation at the plant level 
toward a more rapid improvement 
of productive efficiency in steel. 
They are not inconsistent issues; 
they are part and parcel of each. 
other. And it was in expectation 
of greater efficiency that the com- 
panies made, on Novy. 15, the last 
of the seven offers which they 
put to the union during the course 
of the negotiations. It called for 
employment cost increase of about 
2.7% a year, plus a cost-of-living 
protection different from that fi- 
nally adopted. 


The union’s refusal of that offer 
created a serious deadlock. The 
union not only refused to bargain 
lower but after negotiating set- 
tlements in other industries, with- 
drew its previous offer and raised 
its demands very . substantially. 

So it was at this point—and un- 
der these circumstances, that Ad- 
ministration officials in Washing- 
ton sought to bring the parties 
together and eventually recom- 
mend a settlement which both 
parties ultimately accepted. 

A great many contradictory 
statements have been made con- 
cerning that settlement — and 
especially about the economic 
provisions in it—so perhaps it 
would be helpful to you now if 
I would try to clear up some of 
the confusion that surrounds it. 
And nothing has been more con- 
tusing perhaps than the conflict- 
ing estimates of what the new 
package will cost. 


One way of figuring the cost of 
the settlement is to talk in the 


terms frequently used by many 
union negotiators—to allow eight 
cents for insurance, about 2% 
cents or three cents for new pen- 
sion benefits, another seven cents 
for each of two wage increases 
and finally 1.8 cents for incre- 


ments in the wage scale — bu‘ 
nothing for escalation or creep in 
insurance cost and nothing for 
the pyramiding effect of wage 
Increases On so-called “fring. 
costs,” or for cost of living. — 


If you do your reckoning thi 
way—any many of the new set- 
tlements have been announced or 
this basis—you might say that the 
steel industry agreement involves 
a total package of 26 or 27 cents 
per man-hour, plus—at maximum 
—two three cent cost-of-living 
adjustments. And viewed in -this 
light, the. increases .granted look 
pretty favorable in comparison 
with earlier settlements that havc 
been made. 


Now you can look at it this way 
if you want to do so, but shoulu 
you? 

Understating Costs 


We who are involved in the 
management of our business have 
our noses constantly rubbed into 
that little thing called cost. We 
also have a good idea of what 
pushes costs up and how difficult 
it is to keep them within bounds. 
Why then should we understate 
our employment cost increases? 


It is not only the face amount 
of a seven cent wage increase thai 
touches off inflationary forces. I 
is the total employment cost in-- 
volved in that item and for the 
steel industry, a seven cent wage 
increase, with two-tenths of a- 
cent more for each of 30 higher™ 
job classifications, plus the effeci 
of this increase on vacation costs - 
holiday and Sunday premiums, 
insurance, pensions, social secu- 
rity payments, and _ incentives 
adds up in the end to 11 cents oi 
increased employment costs — not. 
seven cents. 


Do we help our inflation prob-- 
lem then by deluding ourselves: 
into talking about seven cent 
when the real cost push on infla-— 
tion is 11 cents? For the steel in- 
dustry the difference betweer 
seven cents and 11 cents is man) 
millions of dollars in direct em © 
ployment costs alone; and those 
millions must come from some 
where. 


Do we even present a true pic 
ture of what the wage increase 
means to the employees in our in- 
dustry? The answer is obvious. 
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That additional four cents in cost 
goes automatically to the em- 
ployee either in the form of more 
cash in his pay envelope or in 
the form of increased protection 
in new pension and other bene- 


And that is why the steel com- 
panies have constantly presented 
the effects of their various offers. 
ip korean of the real total cost of 

offers. That is where the 
39 to 41 cents an hour that you 
read about comes into the picture 
in connection with the steel set- 
tlement. The total cost is, I be- 
lieve, the only meaningful way 
in which to measure the size and 
effect of our settlement, or for 


that matter any settlement. 


Turning then to the settlement 
itself, we had better see what it 
actually is and how it compares 
with the companies’ last offer, 
with a previous contract under 
which the industry operated dur- 

the past three years, and with 
other settlements that had been 
made with the steel union in re- 
cent months. 


Compares Settlement Terms 

As to the period covered by the 
new contract the benefit provi- 
sions concerning insurance, pen- 
sions and supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits are for a full 
36 months, while the wage pro- 
visions cover 30 months. 


The new agreement will in- 
crease the total hourly employ- 
ment costs of the companies by 
an average of from 3% to 3%% a 
year, including cost of living, re- 
duced by any insurance cost 
creep. Since this cost increase 
will vary considerably from com- 
pany to company, it is not easy 
to be more precise. 

In comparison with say 3%%, 
the seventh offer of the com- 
panies made during the negotia- 
tions would have added, as I have 
said, about 2.7% a year to hourly 
employment costs without allow- 
ance for possible cost-of-living 
adjustments. Since output per 


‘man-hour in our industry has 


risen by an annual average of 
only about 2% over the past 20 
years—and since this 2% is about 
the same as the rate of increase 
in the nation’s productivity—it is 
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Methodology in Long-Range 
Business Forecasting 


By Elmer C. Bratt,* Chairman, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Lehigh- University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Areas in which long-run business forecasting are of major signif- 
jeance are shown toe be: manufacturing companies with a national 
market, contractors, public utilities, community and regional planning, 
and demographic developments. Prof. Bratt stresses the need for 
long-term forecasts in facing critical questions before these reach a 
critical stage and criticizes methodology employed in making them. 


Of all pleasantries on forecast- 
ing, the ultimate is reserved for 
those relating to the long range. 
The .logic appears to follow th 
obvious line : 
that if we do | 

not know 
what is going 
to happen a 
few months 
hence, it is ri- 
diculous to try 
to tell what is 
going to hap- 
pen years into 
the future. To 
highlight the 
whimsicality 
it is almost 
traditional to 
say that long- 
term forecasts 
may be safely made since the tar- 
get date will come after our re- 
tirement or at a time so far distant 
that everyone will have forgotten 
all about the forecast. 


The pleasantry may be good fun, 
but it is dead wrong. In the first 
place, we do not wait until the 
target date to see if the forecast 
is right. And in the second place, 
it is just as crucial in the current 
outlook as a short-term forecast. 

Let us say that you make a long- 
term forecast to 1970 or 1975. The 
critically important period of this 
forecast is up to about 1965. Al- 
lowing for current depressed or 
prosperous conditions in the next 
few years, should they occur, we 
must judge whether or not the 
forecast is coming close to the 
mark. Long before 1970, the out- 
look must be re-examined and the 
long-term expectation reprojected. 
Early warning signals are needed 
. to assist in anticipating and solv- 

ing problems and to minimize the 
cost of mistaken policy judgments. 

For many businesses the long- 
term outlook is as critical now as 
the current expansionary or con- 
tractionary development. Expend- 
iture on durable investment is 
logically founded on the long-term 
outlook, but it is an extremely 
important factor in the short run, 
as indicated by the close relation 
between plant and equipment an- 
ticipations and short-term eco- 
nomic change. 

Some analysts, especially those 
who emphasize theory, are dis- 
turbed by the idea of forecasts 
which reiate to different time pe- 
riods into the future. We think the 
idea is justified by our knowledge 
of behavior. Long-term move- 
ments are guided by functional 
relationships, but sometimes it is 
difficult to defend that assump- 
tion regarding short-term move- 
ments. Little doubt with respect 
to the functional nature of long- 
term relationships should be found 
in the minds of those skeptical of 
our position, for they are con- 
cerned with models depicting uni- 
fied single functions. Questions 
rather might be raised on short- 
term forecasts which are not so 
developed. If our skepticism re- 
garding the validity of short-term 
functional relationships is given 
any credence whatsoever, the free- 
ing of long-term relationships 
from the complications of tran- 
sient shortages and excesses in 
demand might be recognized as a 
strong point. This may be illus- 


trated by the comparative regu- 
larity of long-term movements. 
For instance, in the past, growth 
of the steel industry and of total 
product has been fairly similar, 
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but the steel industry shows far 
greater short-period variation. — 


Most Primitive Relationship 


The most primitive of functional 
relationships involves the use of 
time only as an independent vari- 
able—the secular trend forecast. 
Aside from deficiencies which may 
arise from abnormality of activity 
included in the period to which 
the trend is fitted, especially dif- 
ferences between the beginning 
and ending of the period, and the 
type of equation employed, the 
fundamental assumption implic- 
itly involved is naive. That is, the 
factors determining the growth 
being studied, whatever they are, 
are assumed to continue to follow 
the same average weight patterns 
in relation to the equation fitted. 
As Barnett has expressed it, a 
past unspecified but complex set 
of relationships are implicitly as- 
sumed to be exactly duplicated 
in the future. Frequently, this 
simply is not the case as demon- 
strated by close fits which imme- 
diately begin to show substantial 
departure from the data as the 
projection period rolls into history. 


That result is most likely if total 
activity undergoes rapid change. 
For instance, many secular trends 
fitted to prewar data give a poor 
oostwar forecast. There are, how- 
ever, other reasons for unsatisfac- 
tory results. If in the near future 
we should get a rapid shift from 
the use of steel to other raw 
naterials or an extremely rapid 
speedup should occur in the use 
of atomic power, recent secular 
trends of steel and coal produc- 
tion would produce unsatisfactory 
projections. 


The use of secular-trend pro- 
jections to provide long - range 
business forecasts by no means 
represents an outdated practice. 
In our experience, we have noted 
that many businesses rely on pro- 
jections made in this way, al- 
though frequently no mathemati- 
cal trend fitting may be involved. 
Even in sophisticated work, secu- 
lar trends are sometimes used in 
making projections because no 
better method is available. 


Famous Law of Growth 


In the heyday of secular trend 
forecasting, search for an equa- 
tion depicting a universal law 
seems to have been irresistible. 
The famous “law of growth” in- 
corporating a symmetrical logistic 
or a Gompertz curve comes to 
mind. Although we cannot deny 
that the employment of these 
curves did, on occasion, serve a 
useful purpose, that has not been 
the most common experience. 
Laws of growth expressed as a 
function of time are generally 
beyond the limits of our under- 
standing. 


We should be remiss in discuss- 
ing secular-trend forecasting if no 
mention were made of the prob- 
lem of developing a series taken 
at the point in the production 
process most reflective of growth. 
For instance, pig iron production 
for a long time failed properly to 
reflect growth of the steel indus- 
try because it was supplemented 
by increasing amounts of scrap. 
Petrochemicals represent a most 
difficult case because several are 
substitute raw materials for the 
same final product. BTU, often 
employed as a unit to measure 
energy requirements, is a measure 
of work and not of physical out- 
put; the amount of work « fuel 
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performs depends on the function 
to which it is put and the equip- 
ment in which it is used. The 
problem of developing the proper 
series is important even if pro- 
jection of secular trends is fore- 
sworn. In nearly all methods of 
forecasting a general impression 
of the rate of past growth is an 
influential factor, although often 
only indirectly. 

Growth of any industry or proc- 
ess does not occur in isolation as 
secular trends appear to imply. In 
actual practice the most important 
responsible factor in most cases 
is some representation of the ag- 
gregate economy, such as the use 
of disposable income to represent 
an important determinant of the 
growth of many consumer goods 
or of retail trade. An illustration 
is Daley’s long-run forecast of 
per capita consumption of fruits 
and vegetables based on income 
elasticity and expected income. In 
other cases, such as the relation 
of steel production to total indus- 
trial output, the dependence of 
electrical power production on 
gross national product or of the 
need for various productive facili- 
ties in relation to gross national 
product, the analysis may be con- 
sidered too gross because relation- 
ships actually are traceable to 
many separate, individuai indus- 
tries. In final analysis, the growth 
of each individual industry is de- 
pendent upon the growth of every 
other, with the limitation that 
growth of the total of all indus- 
tries is limited by the total re- 
sources which will become avail- 
able. Total resource ability may 
be best represented by the poten- 
tial for some overall aggregate, 
but it fails to indicate the distrib- 
uted growth among competing in- 
dustries. The past growth of an 
individual industry relative to the 
total economy may not be repre- 
sentative of future potential be- 
cause the relationship to compet- 
ing and supporting industries may 
well change. The derivation of 
the shifting weights to apply to 
various other industries to derive 
the growth level for the individual 
industry concerned is a _ highly 
involved problem. 


Input-Output Tables 


Interindustry relationships are 
most effectively portrayed in in- 
put-output tables. Supply and 
market conditions between indus- 
tries can be traced by use‘of these 
tables. Assuming the distributed 
supply requirements for making a 
unit of product in any industry 
will remain constant, the input- 
output table could be employed 
to show the impact a growth fore- 
cast in any industry would imply 
with relation to other industries. 
The potentialities can be illus- 
trated by a simplified procedure. 
Assume growth forecasts have 
been made independently for each 
industry and for gross national 
product. If the forecasted product 
in each industry is converted to 
dollar terms, plausibly reasonable 
adjustments could be made so that 
the addition of the product totals 
would equal an amount consistent 
with the forecast total for gross 
national product. The adjusted 
product forecasts might then be 
distributed by flow coefficients to 
show the purchases each industry 
might make from all other indus- 
tries. A set of circular, successive 
approximations could then be 
made to bring the sum of the de- 
rived purchase requirements from 
each industry into line with suc- 
cessively revised industry fore- 
casts. At first, revisions would be 
clearly indicated for some of the 
flow coefficients because of con- 
ditions implied by the industry 
forecasts, and some of the indus- 
try forecasts might clearly appear 
out of line with those made for 
other industries. After such initial 
readjustments were effected, it is 
difficult to anticipate how satis- 
factorily remaining discrepancies 
might be brought into line, but at 
least industry. interrelationships 
would be thrown into the open 
insofar as it were possible to use 
sufficiently detailed industry 


classifications in the input-output 
table. 

Such ideas are purely hypo- 
thetical for neither the requisite 
input-output table nor compre- 
hensive and comparable industry 
forecasts are available. Specula- 
tion on the improvement attain- 
able in long-term forecasting by 
elaborate inter-industry relations 
is not fruitful on the basis of any 
experience of which we are aware. 
War experience, defense models, 
and investigations such as repre- 
sented in the Paley Report, how- 
ever, do indicate that a study of 
detailed interrelations may sub- 
stantially improve our forecasting 
ability. 

As a practical matter, interre- 
lations, when patently important, 
are traced by much cruder proce- 
dures. The two principal types 
are end-use analysis or sales tc 
outlet industries and the tracing 
of demand to ultimate customers. 
In- both of these types relations 
are traced only to the industry 
being forecast and not between 
one outlet and another. Neverthe- 
less, it may be that, at the rela- 
tively concrete level on which the 
analysis is made, the most im- 
portant interrelations between 
outlets is sensed without too much 
difficulty. 


End-Use Analysis 


The purpose of end-use analysis 
or of projecting separately sales 
to specific customers is to visu- 
alize various uses made of a prod- 
uct as the forces responsible fo1 
growth. For this purpose, use 
factors, coefficients indicating the 
amount of sale of the dependent 
industry for each unit of product 
of the independent use industries. 
are employed in end-use analysis. 
Even if the responsibility for 
growth has been appropriately 
determined, a shifting of the use 
factors would reduce accuracy i 
they were assumed constant. 
Shifts might occur because oi 
change in design or because of 
substitution of competitive prod- 
ucts. This is not unlike the per- 
plexity created by shifting flow 
coefficients in the use of the in- 
put-output table. The projectior 
of use factors has not progressed 
far. This is partly because their 
current measurement is generally 
unsatisfactory. 


In end-use analysis a similar 
difficulty is involved in estimat- 
ing new uses. Only crude pro- 
cedures, such as projection of 
proportionate past miscellaneous 
uses or their ratio to total Gross 
National Product, are available. 
These difficult obscurities might 
be partially cleared up by em- 
ployment of an input-output table 
in that all comprehensive rela- 
tionships would appear explicitly, 
but here also a catch-all class 
will necessarily appear. 

The technique of tracing to 
customers or customer groups also 
is widely employed. It would 
seem, for instance, that much is 
gained in dividing automobile 
sales into the following customer 
groups: new households, other 
first car owners, multi-car owners, 
business owners and replacement. 
The behavior of each of these 
groups can be “explained” and 
assumptions derived to employ in 
making projections. The greatest 
difficulty is faced in projecting 
replacement because of shifting 
technological and style factors. 
Such shifts occur not only with 
fluctuating income and innovation 
over the cycle. After the war, for 
instance, prospects for the do- 
mestic washing machine industry 
shifted from approximate stability 
to rapid growth because of the 
development of automatic washers. 

When sales are traced to one 
broad customer group, as in the 
case of domestic washing ma- 
chines, the concept employed is 
market saturation. Aside from 
the vagaries which arise from re- 
placement, definition of the single 
customer group presents difficul- 
ties. In the case of sales of a 


consumer good, the census con- 
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cept of dwelling units is Seldom 
a completely satisfactory universe 
Furthermore, as time goes on, it 
is likely to become increasing] 
difficult to force all customers 
into one customer group. For jn. 
stance, the sales potential for 
radios at first may have been ap. 
proximately represented by house. 
holds, but later there appeareg 
use in automobiles, in separate 
rooms in a dwelling and in con. 
nection with outdoor functions, 
The problem is intensified be. 
cause new customer uses may not 
be clearly distinct at first. 


Actually, a single classification 
of outlets is inferior to severaj 
pertinent ones. Barnett’s study of 
Energy Uses and Supplies illus. 
trates the point. Each supply 
source is classified by consuming 
sector, and, in turn, each consum- 
ing sector is classified by func- 
tion: heat, motion, power, etc. 
The several variables are studied 
in relation to each other. On a 
simpler level, regional require- 
ments are frequently employed as 
a separate breakdown, as in the 
study of sales of the electric util- 
ity industry. An increasing use 
of two or more classifications is 
apparent. Developments of this 
sort make clear the greater ver- 
satility found in making single 
industry projections than in rely- 
ing completely on a master input- 
output table to study relation- 
ships. If the input-output table 
were available for checking pur- 
poses it might, however, provide 
a better understanding of obscure 
relationships. The more obvious 
relationships might be more ef- 
fectively studied directly by com- 
paring relevant classifications in 
making the initial forecast. 


Multiple Correlation 


The use of a multiple correla- 
tion equation to explain demand 
is sometimes preferred by econo- 
metrists. Such an arrangement 
develops final answers by a me- 
chanical process which may be 
kept relatively simple. There are, 
however, many problems. The 
range of independent variables 
required usually is not entirely 
clear, even after allowance for the 
fact that minor influences must 
be ignored. The procedure be- 
comes much more _ complicated 
and the reliability is reduced if 
any of the relations are accepted 
to be curvilinear. Constant co- 
efficients, employed in a single 
equation, may be unrealistic, al- 
though such a criticism is much 
more applicable to short-term de- 
mand relationships. Instead of a 
single demand equation, several 
complementary equations may be 
employed. Such a procedure may 
be considered intermediate be- 
tween a flexible analysis of rele- 
vant classifications, discussed 
above, and an econometric de- 
mand equation. The most effec- 
tive type of analysis in the inter- 
mediate range is as yet undeter- 
mined. 


In all of these methods except 
secular trends, the projection of 
independent variables is implied. 
Independent variables, however, 
cannot always be projected any 
more readily than the dependent 
variables. This difficulty is par- 
ticularly relevant to the use of 
a single econometric equation of 
demand. Methods providing for 
greater flexibility can give fuller 
recognition of unsatisfactory pro- 
Jections of some of the explana- 
tory variables. 


_ Whatever the problem of pro- 
jecting independent variables may 
be, recognition of interrelation- 
ship is essential in a satisfactory 
growth forecast. If we accept the 
principle that the growth which 
will occur in any sector or indus- 
try is dependent on growth in the 
total economy, the problem be- 
comes one of tracing relationship 
of growth in explanatory vari- 
ables to growth in the total econ- 
omy. In fact, even if forecasts of 
the independent variables appear 
to be more reliable than direct 
Projection of the dependent vari- 
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able, the credibility of the conclu- 
sion may be questioned unless a 
method of tracing relationship to 
overall growth is established. 
The use of an input-output table 
may be considered’ to represent 
Such a method, but not necessar- 
ily a unique one. Possibly equa- 
tional relationships can be devel- 
oped between the explanatory 
variables to be employed and 
Overall economic activity. 


However the relationship is de- 
veloped, the critical position of 
‘growth of the total economy is 
highlighted. Without some under- 
standing of overall growth, long- 
range business forecasts cannot be 
satisfactorily formulated. The 
same point can be made at the 
level of planning. Plans for indi- 
vidual companies and _ industries 
cannot be satisfactorily established 
without some understanding of the 
growth of total industry. If we 
look on planning as a relatively 
continuous process, general move- 
ment rather than precise forecasts 
is important because . successive 
adjustments can be made as time 
passes. Great precision in fore- 
casting growth of total industry 
is not. of major importance in 
this case; a forecast showing the 
general order of movement will 
suffice. 


Growth of Total Industry 


The general order of movement 
of total industry is not too diffi- 
cult to establish if we can accept 
the proposition that the growth of 
total industry is dependent on 
the changes occurring in resource 
availability. Otherwise, the growth 
of total industry must be traced 
to demand, just as in the case of 
individual industries. Modern 
growth theory has shown that 
models indicating propensity re- 
lationships clearly indicate the 
possibility of growth unrelated to 
resource availability. In building 
these models, theorists have prop- 
erly emphasized inadequacy of 
automatic demand adjustments 
implied in classical theory. Fur- 
thermore, it has often been shown 
that, in following experience 
rather than theory, growth in 
primitive economies is unrelated 
to resource availability. We be- 


lieve, however, that modern capi- 


talism is competitive enough 
and/or demand is guaranteed fully 
enough in the long run that rea- 
sonably effective use of resources 
can be assumed. This means that 
the growth of total industry can 
be forecast in accordance with 
labor force and productivity po- 
tentialities. This proposition is 
essential to place long-range busi- 
ness forecasting on a firm foun- 
dation. 


Growth forecasting depends not 
only on the amount of change pro- 
jected but also on the ‘level from 
which the projection starts. Only 
in cases where short-period varia- 
tion is unimportant does the:start- 
ing level present no difficulties. 
If the projection is from a tempo- 
rarily depressed level, the growth 
indicated will be artificially large, 
and if from a temporarily elevated: 
level artificially small. Yet, pro- 
jection from the present level 
without reference to the current 
demand condition is a widely em- 
ployed practice. A solution to the 
problem is less obvious in many 
modern forecasting procedures 
than it was when secular’ trend 
forecasting was generally em- 
ployed. Fitted secular trends may 
not locate the growth level cor- 
rectly but at least they ordinarily 
depict it:as falling below recent 
highs .and above recent lows. 
An effective - multiple-correlation 
equation would describe the 
growth level even better because 
growth levels must*be considered 
dependent on explanatory vari- 
ables. However faulty the actual 
equational relationship may be, 
projection based on a fitted period 
will not make growth depend on 
present levels. On the other hand, 
a demand equation sometimes 
starts with present levels. End- 
use analysis also ordinarily starts 
with present levels. Unfortunately, 
no entirely satisfactory solution 


for these difficulties has been dis- 
covered. If present levels are not 
at issue future long-run: changes 
to be expected may be sufficient, 
but perspective is improved with 
the realization that the present 
may not be a characteristic long- 
run level. 


Areas Promising for Long-Run. 
Forecasts 


Perhaps we should note the 
areas which are of major signifi- 
cance in long-range business fore- 
casting. Recent developments. are 
most ‘notable -in the manufactur-. 
ing field. Companies with national. 
markets now predominate and 
they have become conscious.of the’ 
importance of broad movements 
in the economy. Those producing. 
industrial equipment ‘rather than 
consumer goods have come par- 
ticularly to recognize the signifi- 
cance of overall changes. In long- 
range forecasting the first step ‘is 
to project industry totals and then 
to estimate the degree of company 
penetration in the total market... 

Contractors have done much less 
in long-range forecasting. This: 
may be largely due to the small, 


local nature of the business. In. 


most cases national markets have 
not been successfully developed. 
The close conformance of con- 
struction needs to local develop- 
ment has made national aggre- 
gates less appropriate ‘as’ guides 
than in manufacturing companies: 
covering the national market. Re- 
sistance of construction.to declines 
in short recessions may have given 
some contractors confidence in the 


current level and movement of - 


construction, which confidence 
might be considered as implicit 
long-range forecasting. The tend- 
ency of Fortune’s survey of build- 
ers’ plans to be swayed by curren 
levels is evidence. ’ 
The public utility represents an 
area where long-range forecast- 
ing may be rated as particularly 
promising. This is because of rel- 
atively stable and rapidly grow- 
ing markets. Also, public regula- 
tion of rates make interest ‘rate 
payments of. particular impor- 
tance, leading to careful study of 
investment expenditure. Major 
electric. utility companies. have 
given a great deal of attention to 
long-range forecasting for some 
time. This is less true of water, 
gas and railroad companies. I 
think the recent decisions of ma- 
jor railway companies on passen- 
ger service would have appeared 
much less like a crisis if more at- 
tention had been given to long- 
range planning. . 
Companies whose markets are 
confined to limited areas are de- 
pendent upon development of the 
local community. Community 
planning has been rather back- 
ward and seldom has . generated 
effective long-range forecasts. 
Partly because of this, retailers 


have done less on forecasting than 


manufacturers. This “is also: to 
some extent due to the stabler re- 
tail market, so that the long-range 
future is more frequently taken 
for granted. Manufacturers ‘have 
given substantial attention to re- 
gional forecasting, but to a con- 
siderable extent this represents a 
distribution of national forecasts. 


Demographic Deveiopments 

Many industries are particylarly 
dependent upon demographic de- 
velopments. Hence demographic 
data often are employed as ex- 
planatory variables in industry 
forecasting. The forecasting prob- 
lem is substantially similar to that 
in industry forecasting. Demo- 
graphic forecasts made by the 
Bureau of the Census are gener- 
ally considered authoritative. The 
Bureau disclaims the making of 
forecasts and denominates its re- 
sults projections. The distinction 
between forecasting and projec- 
tion is made because the several 
illustrative assumptions based on 
past rates of change are not de- 
fended. Effective forecasting de- 
pends upon setting up plausible 
assumptions and. the use of 
imaginative techniques to show 


what these assumptions imply re- 
garding’ the future. By empha- 
sizing the development of a pro- 
jection rather than a forecast, the 
Census may have given too little 
attention to the plausibility of as- 
sumptions employed. For instance, 
in the most recent population pro- 
jections, assumptions regarding 
fertility levels depend: on past 
levels or changes in past levels, 
such as 10% above 1955-57 or a 


‘decline in fertility from the 1955- 


57 level to the 1949-51 level by 
1965-70.°Since no defense is given 
‘of these assumptions question may 


~be-raised as to whether they are 
‘the most plausible that could have 


been made under -the. circum- 
stances. 


The problem may be further 
illustrated by the forecast of 
hcuseholds. The most recent pro- 
jections were published at the end 
of 1958. The assumptions involve 


-essentially extrapolation of past 


rates of change or some percent of 
these rates of change. Without 
Census examination, question 
may. be raised as to the plausibil- 
ity. of. such assumptions. For in- 
stance, the projection of female 
primary individual households 


does not appear entirely convinc- | 


ing. Assumptions were based on 
the proportion of females not in- 
nates nor married, spouse present, 
who were primary individuals in 
the ‘past according to the follow- 
ing: rules: 


A—The average annual change 
from 1950 to 1956-58 would 
continue to 1965, half of the 
change from 1965 to 1975 and 
a quarter from 1975 to 1980. 


B—half of the annual change from 
1950 to 1956-58 to continue to 
1965, a quarter to 1975 and the 
proportion would level off 
thereafter. 


C—a quarter of the annual change 
from 1950 to 1956-58 to con- 
tinue to 1965, and the propor- 


ness of related assumptions which 
are implied. “ 


The purpose of this paper is to. 


contrast present forecasting meth- 
odology with promising possibili- 
ties. It is not our intention to be- 
rate present achievements for we 
are certain that a great deal is 
now being accomplished and that 
marked improvements have been 
achieved: even. in - this’ decade. 
Neither is it our intention to an- 
ticipate the ultimate form which 
may finally be reached in long- 
range ‘business forecasting. We be- 
lieve the greatest need right now 
is to see the most promising next 
steps. : “s 


Conclusion 


In summary, we pointed out the 
need ‘for long-term forecasts to 
use in facing critical questions be- 
fore these reach a crisis stage. The 
earliest method employed in- 
volved fitting secular trends, and 
these are still used in liéu of 
careful analysis or of the avail- 
ability: of better methods. The 
‘input-output table might provide 
‘an important procedure for co- 


‘ordinating interrelationships, but © 


‘remains undeveloped. This need is 
‘now covered by end-use analysis 
or the tracing of demand to ulti- 
‘mate customers. In these connec- 
‘tions, the development of several 
‘coordinate classifications has been 
helpful. A single multiple corre- 
‘lation equation to explain demand 
lacks the flexibility ordinarily 
required; a series of equations 
‘approach the same function as the 
use of outlet classifications. 
Growth of the total economy is 
implicit in all long-range business 
forecasting. Care must be em- 
ployed in setting the level from 
which a long-range forecast starts 
and in obtaining an appropriate 
series to represent the industry 
to be forecast. Long-range fore- 


tion -would level off there- - 


after. 


D—the 1956-58 proportion to con- 
tinue until 1980. 


We question whether any of 
these assumptions makes adequate - 


allowance for female family 
members who may wish to set up 
their own households. Also, we 
question whether there may not 
be a rising tendency for such a 
shift, which does not appear to be 
implied by the reduced rate of 
change assumed in later years. 
‘We have some reasons for raising 
these questions, but inadequate 


information to answer them sat- © 
isfactorily. .We believe that the - 


Census could, if they wished to 
do so, provide reasonably adequate 
information for answering them. 
A series on the number of total 


persons 18 years and over other ° 


than household heads, wives, or 
inmates implied by each of the as- 
sumptions in each of the projec- 
tion years now is provided. This 
is a start in the right direction 
but more information is needed. 
Particularly, we need the above 
series shown separately by fe- 
males, the extent to which the in- 
crease in female primary individ- 
uals represent older women liv- 
ing on funds provided under 
Social. Security or other old-age 
benefit plans, the proportion of 
total unrelated individuals who 
fall in the lodger category, and 
any change which may have been 
occurring in the size of primary 
individual households. Questions 
such as these are not answered by 
providing several convenient pro- 
jections of past rates of change. 


We offer this illustration not 
only because of the importance of 
demographic data in business fore- 
casting, but also because business 
forecasts are too commonly made 
by projecting past rates of change 
without effort to defend the rates 
of change employed. Thus, sim- 
ilar forecasts could be drawn from 
business practice which likewise 
would indicate that plausibility of 
assumptions could be improved by 
examination of the reasonable- 
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casting is most developed in 
manufaeturing and in ~ electric 
utilities. Recent developments 
have been rapid in the former. 
Demographic forecasts, frequently 
called projections, represent the 
practice of setting rate-of-change 
assumptions which are not care- 
fully checked against other ex- 
pected developments. 


York Area Chapter Memorial Meeting on 
Forecasting, New York City. 


Robert Stonehill 
Jains Firm’s Dept. 


Robert Stonehill has’ joined the 
Underwriting Department of the 
newly-formed investment banking 
firm of Federman, Stonehill & 
Co., 70 Pine Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and _ associate 


-members of the American Stock 


Exchange, H. L. Federman, senior 


partner, has announced. 


Mr. Stonehill is a son of Harold 
Stonehill, a floor specialist, who 
has been a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange for 31 years. 

Mr. Robert Stonehill was previ- 
ously associated with Ira Haupt 
& Co., engaged in municpal bond 
trading and underwriting and also 
over-the-counter; and with D. H. 
Blair & Co. in its corporate under- 
writng department. 


With La Hue Inv. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. PAUL, Minn.—Edmund V., 
Haubrick and Frederick E. Meyer 
are now connected with La Hue 


-Investment Company, Inc., Pio- 
sneer Endicott Arcade. 
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NASSAU COUNTY | 


FRANKLIN SQUARE INWOOD ROOSEVELT FIELD: 
BALDWIN JERICHO - ROOSEVELT FIELD 
BELLEROSE LAKE SUCCESS ® SHOPPING CENTER 
BELLMORE LEVITTOWN, ROCKVILLE CENTRE: 
EASTGATE MINEOLA: | SOUTH SHORE 
ELMONT COUNTY SEAT STATION PLAZA 
FARMINGDALE HERRICKS ROAD ROSLYN 

FLORAL PARK NEW CASSEL SEA CLIFF 

GLEN COVE PLAINEDGE - SOUTH FARMINGDALE 
GREAT NECK ROOSEVELT’ UNIONDALE 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 





AMITYVILLE 
BAY SHORE 


BRENTWOOD 
CENTRAL ISLIP 


NORTH LINDENHURST 
RIVERHEAD 





THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL Bank 
oF Lona IsLAND 


185,000 Shares 


(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


The Bank is offering to the holders of its outstanding Capital Stock the right 
to subscribe for 185,000 new shares of its Capital Stock, $5 par value, at 
$25 per share, at the rate of one new share for each 16 shares held of record 
on January 29, 1960. Subscription warrants evidencing such Rights will 
expire at 3:30 P.M. on February 19, 1960. The several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, have agreed, subject to certain conditions, .to 
purchase any unsubscribed shares and, during and after the subscription 
period, may offer shares of the Capital Stock as set forth in the Circular. 


Copies of the Circular may be obtained only from such of the 
undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Blair & Co. 


Incorporated 


W.C. Langley & Co. 
Bache & Co. 


First CaliforniaCompany Grimm& Co. 


Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Boenning & Co. 


Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co. 


February 2, 1960 


CAPITAL STOCK 
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| 
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The 1960 Economic and 
Investment Outlook 


By Leicester W. Fisher, Vice-President, VanStrum & Towne, Inc., 
Institutional Shares, Ltd., and Institutional Income Fund, Inc. 
New York City 


Teday’s investment considerations are scrutinized by mutual fund 
officer whe concludes capital gains opportunities exist in carefully 
selected issues of firms making dynamic progress. Appraisal of favor- 
able and disturbing aspects of the economy suggest to Mr. Fisher 
that 1960 as a whole should be an excellent business year. He be- 
lieves a downward readjustment in equity prices is likely following 
the probable establishment of new highs during the year’s first half; 
the long-term trend is undoubtedly upward; it is advisable for some 
switching—not all—from stocks into medium term bonds; and con- 
servative investors can find sound buying opportunities in taxable 
and non-taxable bonds as well as in stocks of consumers goods com- 
panies and public utilities. The writer lists five reasons for the nar- 
rowing amplitude of market fluctuations of common stocks in the 
. past 30 years. 


The first year of the much her- 
alded “Golden Sixties” promises 
to get under way auspiciously. 
Indeed it is probable that by mid- 
year a number 
of new all- 
time records 
for business 
and industrial 
activity will 
have been 
established. 
Such closely 
followed ba- 
rometers as 
Gross National 
Product, Per- 
sonal Income, 
Disposable 
Personal In- 
come and Steel 
Production 
should reach new peaks during 
the first or second quarter. The 
FRB Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion may well attain a new high 
by mid-year. Reflecting further 
growth in the economy, employ- 
ment may be expected to rise, 
unemployment to decline - and 
consumer spending to reach sea- 
sonally adjusted record levels. 


Wages and/or fringe benefits 
will continue to go up as will the 
cost of living. In reflection of the 
increasingly burdensome labor 
cost, expenditures for more effi- 
cient plants and equipment will 
rise. But notwithstanding the high 
wage factor, aggregate corporation 
profits should come close to estab- 
lishing a high for any first six- 
months period. Inventory build- 
ing, on balance, will characterize 
the first six months of the year. 
Consumer credit will reach new 
records largely because of an an- 
ticipated high rate of automobile 
sales. The demand for funds to help 
finance all this activity will be 
great with the result that money 
rates will continue firm — and 
might get firmer—at least through 
the first six months of the year. 
The foregoing optimistic appraisal 
of the economy assumes that no 
major work stoppages will occur. 


But while the present economic 
climate is generally favorable, 
there are certain influences at 
work which will tend to retard 
further expansion over the next 
year or two. Among these are 
high money rates, an unsatisfac- 
tory export-import balance, de- 
clining farm income, curtailed 
residential construction, the pos- 
sibility of excessive inventory 
building and a possible excess of 
consumer credit extension. For 
the next six months or more, how- 
ever, the forces pointing toward 
expansion should outweigh the re- 
tarding influences. Taken as a 
whole 1960 should be an excellent 
business year. 


With average stock prices in 
near-record high territory and 
bonds at substantially the lowest 
levels in a quarter century, some 


Leicester W. Fisher 
\s 


. Switching from stocks to bonds by 


income conscious investors is in- 
evitable. But for appreciation- 
minded individuals, carefully se- 
lected common stocks will remain 








the investment of choice. Many 
individual issues should reach 
record prices in 1960 while lead- 
ing stock averages may well enter 
new high territory. If interest 
rates increase bond prices will 
drift lower and favorable buying 
opportunities will be available for 
the conservatively minded inves- 
tor. Despite the possibility of a 
further downward turning point 
from the stock market’s recent 
level, capital gain opportunities 
will continue to be available 
through careful selection of com- 
panies that are making dynamic 
progress. 


Record GNP Ahead 


Many forecasts have been made 
recently as to the likelihood of a 
Gross National Product in excess 
of $500 billion being attained dur- 
cing the first half of 1960. The 
record GNP reported thus far was 
2stablished in the June quarter of 
1959 at $484.5 billion on an annual 
basis. This represented an ex- 
raordinary increase of $14.3 bil- 
ion within one quarter—a cir- 
cumstance brought about to a 
large extent because of broad for- 
ward buying in anticipation of the 
1rationwide steel strike which ma- 
terialized on July 15. The GNP 
declined to $478.6 billion in the 
strike-bound third quarter but a 
sharp increase is certain to be re- 
vealed when the figures for the 
final quarter of 1959 become 
available late in January. If the 
‘500 billion mark in the first three 
months of 1960 is not exceeded 
there is little doubt that it will 
pe surpassed in the June quarter 
— once again, barring major 
strikes. 

A Gross National Product of 
“500 billion would mean Personal 
Income of around $400 billion and 
Disposable Personal Income of 
some $350 billion compared with 
the record reported to date of 
$381.1 billion and $335.3 billion, 
respectively, established in the 
3econd quarter of 1959. However, 
these latter figures will probably 
have beén exceeded when the 
fourth quarter totals are made 
known. 


If 1960 turns out to be a rela- 
tively strike-free year, steel pro- 
duction will probably reach a new 
high in excess of 1955’s 117,036,000 
ingot tons. Our steel analyst con- 
servatively estimates output of 
finished steel at 85 million tons 
which, using a conversion rate of 
70%, would mean an ingot pro- 
duction of 121.5 million tons. 
Other informed estimates range as 
high as 130 million tons or more. 
Total 1959 production amounted 
to about 85 million tons of ingots. 


For the past 20 years demand 
for electric power has been in- 
creasing at an annual average rate 
of 7.6% a year. This rate of in- 
crease was approximately main- 
tained in 1959 and 1960 electric 
power output should exceed the 
trend. The major electric utility 
companies will enjoy increased 
revenues and earnings in 1960 as 
compared with 1959. 
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The coming year will probably 
establish a new all-time high for 
the construction industry. The 
Department of Commerce places 
new construction expenditures in 
1960 at $55.3 billion, an increase of 
$1.3 billion over the 1959 total of 
about $54 billion. Privately fi- 
nanced housing starts, however, 
are likely to decline to around 
1,200,000 units from about 1,325,- 
000 in 1959. 

Domestic passenger car output 
in 1960 could approximate some 
6,700,000 cars compared with about 
5,500,000 in 1959, a gain of around 
22%. Passenger car production in 
1958 was approximately 4,300,000 
units. 

The chemical industry enjoyed 
a record sales volume in excess of 
$24 billion in 1959 and, based on 
the outlook for the first half, total 
sales volume for 1960 should be 
4-6% greater. A similar increase 
is anticipated for petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Industrial output, as measured 
by the enlarged RFB index—1947- 
1949 average = 100 — reached a 
peak of 166 last June and amounted 
to 165, seasonally adjusted, in 
December, uv substantially from 
November’s 156. One or more new 
highs in this index during the first 
half are virtually certain. 


Business Executives Generally 
Optimistic 

Based on the average of esti- 
mates of a cross section of business 
executives, capital expenditures in 
1960 should be 8-10% greater than 
the projected total of approxi- 
mately $32.5 billion for 1959. Such 
an increase would compare with 
a gain of around 7% in capital 
spending in 1959 as compared 
with 1958. 


Corporation executives are gen- 
erally optimistic regarding the 
outlook for their respective busi- 
nesses in the coming year. On 
the basis of opinions expressed by 
leading officials in a variety of 
industries, both sales and earnings 
for the first half of 1960 should 
be at least 5% greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1959. 


Available information as to in- 
coming orders and _ production 
plans, together with sales projec- 
tions, point to the strong likeli- 
hood that corporation reports for 
the first half of 1960 will make 
cheerful reading for stockholders. 
The principal question in the 
minds of business analysts centers 
on the point at which the trend 
of business will begin to turn 
downward. A cautious appraisal 
might place the turning point 
early in the second half of 1960 
while a more optimistic finding 
might set the transition at some 
time late in 1961 or beyond. In 
our judgment there are too many 
imponderables involved to attempt 
any pinpointing of the change 
from a rising to a falling trend. 
Allowing for the possibility that 
business may begin to turn mod- 
estly downward at some point in 
the second half of 1960, present 
indications are that aggregate 
sales, profits and dividends will 
be comfortably greater in 1960 
than in 1959. 


Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Board officials are quite unani- 
mous in their feeling that infla- 
tionary factors in the economy 
continue to outweigh deflationary 
influences. As a consequence, they 
are strongly convinced that the 
money supply should be carefully 
regulated to the end that brakes 
be applied to an excessive snow- 
balling demand for banking ac- 
commodation. Historically tight 
money and high rates sooner or 
later have slowed up business ex- 
pansion. We would expect that 
in this connection history will be 
repeated. However, tight money 
and high interest rates of them- 
selves bespeak a high level of 
business activity and no one can 
accurately determine when sig- 
nificant changes in supply-demand 
relationships will occur. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living 
continues to creep upward. The 


Consumer Price Index reached a 
high in.-Mid-November at 125.6% 
of the 1947-49 average of prices, 
but eased off to 125.5% in De- 
cember. This index advanced in 
six of the last eight months to 
December although each increase 
was of small proportions. Based 
on this latest figure the 1947-49 
dollar is worth 79.6c. Further 
normal increases in the cost of 
living are indicated over the next 
few months. 


Seme Disturbing Factors 


The continuing sharp rise in 
Consumer Credit merits close 
scrutiny. Latest available figures 
reveal that Instalment Debt_ is 
approaching a record $39 billion 
while Total Consumer Credit has 
passed the $50 _ billion mark, 
amounting to about 15% of Dis- 
posable Personal Income. As long 
as the economy is well main- 
tained this ratio is not dangerous; 
indeed it could rise to a consider- 
ably higher figure without plac- 
ing an undue strain on the fi- 
nances of the people. But any 
sharp downturn in employment 
could render these debt obliga- 
tions decidedly burdensome with 
possible adverse effects on the 
economy as a whole. 

The nation’s farm population 
seems destined to experience an- 
other disappointng year in 1960. 
The Government’s farm surpluses 
are well in excess of $9.2 billion 
and the total is likely to increase 
further. Largely in reflection of 
these enormous surpluses and 
mounting numbers of ‘livestock, 
farm prices between mid-October 
and mid-November declined to 
the lowest level in 19 years in 
relation to the prices which farm- 
ers pay for goods and services. 
The “parity ratio” declined two 
points in one month to 77, the 
lowest figure since August 1940. 
The Department of Agriculture 
warns that farmers may expect 
their profit squeeze to become 
even tigher during 1960. 


Another cause for concern is 
the nation’s unfavorable export- 
import balance. The balance of 
payments deficit for 1959 will be 
$3,650,000,000 or more as against 
$3.3 billion for 1958. In the opin- 
ion of the Department of Com- 
merce, rising exports of cotton, 
jet aircraft and machinery wil] 
increase the flow of dollars into 
the United States in 1960 and re- 
duce the nation’s international 
payments deficit to under $3 bil- 
lion. 


The outflow of gold from this 
country poses no early threat to 
the backing of our money but a 
continuation of the outflow to the 
extent that has prevailed over the 
past two years would create a 
serious problem which might be 
solved in one of four ways: (1) 
the elimination or sharp reduction 
of foreign aid, (2) an increase in 
income taxes, (3) a significant re- 
duction in governmental expendi- 
tures at home to effect a soundly 
balanced budget and (4) increas- 
ing the price of gold. We do not 
ee any of these moves in 


Some Election Year Aspects 


Presidential election years are 
usually not periods of sharply 
rising business. Uncertainties as 
to which candidate and party will 
be victorious and what new poli- 
cies will be advocated often cause 
businessmen to defer as much of 
their forward planning as possi- 
ble. It is partly because of this 
that the trend of business is likely 
to be more uncertain in the second 
half than in the first six months 
when Election Day is more re- 
mote. 


With an eye on the forthcoming 
national election, there are vari- 
ous legislative steps that the exist- 
ing Congress might take which 
would influence the economy. 
Foremost among them is the pos- 
sible lifting of the 44%,% ceiling 
on long-term U. S. Government 
bonds. Such a move would permit 
the Treasury to be competitive 
with private borrowers in selling 


long term bonds to in 
and individuals—a situat 
to be desired. 

The President’s Budget 
mendations, with particu] 
phasis on military expenditure 
and foreign aid, will receive close 
attention from Congress. But 
whether the President’s desire to 
achieve a budget surplus in fiscal] 
1961 will be realized is uncertain 


Relative Merits of Stocks and 
Bonds 


Most common stock averages 
are in new high territory. Many 
individual stocks are selling at 
extraordinarily high levels in re. 
lation to current as well as antic. 
ipated earnings over the next 
two or three years. At the same 
time other issues do not appear 
to be overvalued in relation to 


earnings based on historical ap- 
praisals. 


On the other hand, in reflection 
of existing relatively high inter- 
est rates, bond prices on average 
are at substantially the most at- 
tractive levels for some 25 years. 
Only in a few years this country 
have the yields from bonds ex- 
ceeded those from stocks. This 
circumstance usually occurs when 
stock market levels are approach- 
ing a peak and public participa- 
tion is high—such as in 1929 and 
1937, for example. 


Based on past _ experience, 
therefore, an investor would be 
well advised to switch a portion 
of his holdings from stocks into 
bonds. The risks of capital loss— 
on a medium term basis—would 
appear to be less in bonds than 
in stocks: But to switch an entire 
portfolio of well selected equities 
into fixed income securities would 
be an injudicious move. While 
the average of common stock 
prices may well fall quite appre- 
ciably below present levels at 
some unpredictable time, the 


long-term trend is undoubtedly 
upward. 


It is of interest that the ampli- 
tude of market fluctuation of 
common stocks has been narrow- 
ing over the past 30 years or so. 
There are various reasons for this: 
(1) The spread between peaks and 
valleys of economic booms and 
depressions have also been nar- 
rowing, (2) common stocks have 
been widely bought as protection 
against the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar, (3) Pension 
funds, mutual funds and insurance 
companies are large and continu- 
ing buyers of common stocks, (4) 
the long-range pospects for fur- 
ther dynamic growth of the econ- 
omy encourages the ‘buying of 
common stocks, (5) reluctance to 
pay capital gains taxes. when 
“paper profits” are large discour- 
ages the sale of common stock. 

A downward readjustment in 
common stock prices is entirely 
possible in 1960 following the 
probable establishment of new 
highs during the first half of the 
year. A conservatively minded in- 
vestor will have sound buying 
opportunities in taxable and non- 
taxable bonds’ in 1960, as well as 
in the stocks of consumer goods 
companies and electric public 
utilities. Whether or not there wil 
be a turning point in the market 
in 1960 capital gain opportunities 
will continue’ to be available 
through careful selection of com- 
panies that are making dynamic 
progress. 


With Lakewood Secs. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
LAKEWOOD, Ohio —Gilbert G. 
Dubray is now..with Lakewood 
Securities Corporation, 14714 De- 
troit Avenue. He was formerly 
with Livingston Williams & C., 


Inc. and Saunders, Stiver & C0. 
in Cleveland. 


Now With Walston 
(Special:to Tua FINANCIAL, CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.— Arthur | 
Clement is now affiliated with 


Stitutions 
10n much 


recom- 
ar em- 


. 
B. 


Walston & Co., Inc., 901 South- 
west Washington Street. He wes 
formerly with Foster & Marshall. 
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Supply and Demand for 
Long-Term Funds—1960 


By Girard L. Spencer, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York City 


Deficiency in capital funds amounting to $1.1 billion, or about 4% of 

estimated d2mand for $21.17 billion long-term funds, is projected by 

Mr. Spencer. He concludes the interest rate level will continue high 

for the peried ahead, and may even moderataly increase, and high 

grade corperate bonds and tax-ex2mpts will be attractive to investors 
because of th2ir yields. 


This treatise dealing with the supply of and the demand for long- 
term investment funds for 1960 is similar in format to those of 
previous years. As in past studies, increases in savings accounts in 
commercial banks have not been counted in the supply of long- 
term investment funds, because such deposits 
are only partially invested in the types of obli- 
gations that. make up the demand categories’ 
listed. As an offset, commercial bank purchases 
of mortgages and tax-exempt securities have 
been deducted from the estimates of demand 
from these sources. 

+ Treasury financing is again excluded, since 
it is considered cutside the scope of this memo- 
randum. Nevertheless, Treasury debt opera- 
tions could have a major impact during the 
year on,the level of interest rates, as well as 
the present yield structure for Government 
securities. Although currently its debt-man- 
agement program is limited by law and by 
market conditions to maturities of five years Girard L. S r 
or less, Congress may act to eliminate or modify iE cote eee 

the 44%,% interest rate ceiling for bonds. The Administration has 
already requested its reconsideration. Should the Treasury be 
relieved of this restriction, it will certainly offer advance refund- 
ings to holders of some of its outstanding issues, and possibly sell 
limited amounts of long-term bonds for cash as well. 

Shifts in our international relations, Federal legislation, and 
possible new labor stoppages also may make necessary reconsidera- 
tion of these estimates at a later date. Although some current fore- 
casts predict a slowdown in the second half of the year, the upward 
movement in the economy is expected to continue at least during 
the first six months. Some increase in the price level is likely to 
occur. No letup.in the demand for bank credit in an already tight 
money market is anticipated, nor is there any sign of any early 
relaxation of Federal Reserve restrictive monetary policy. 

The estimates submitted herewith indicate a deficiency of $1.1 
billion or approximately 4% of the anticipated demand for long- 


term funds to finance real estate mortgages, tax-exempts, and 
corporate requirements of $27.7 billion. 

For the period ahead, the outlook is for a continuation of a 
comparatively high level of interest rates, with a possibility of some 
further moderate increase. 

Nevertheless, yields currently obtainable on high-grade-fixed- 
income corporate securities and tax-exempt obligations are suffi- 
ciently attractive to warrant the commitment of available long- 
term funds in these types of investment issues. 

The invaluable aid of a small group of specialists in compiling 
these estimates is again gratefully acknowledged. 

Estimates of the accumulation of long-term funds in 1960 by 
a selected group of savers, and estimates of the demand for capital 


from private borrowers, states, municipalities, and public revenue 
projects. 





SUPPLY OF LONG-TERM FUNDS 


Billion 
Lite insurance Campenieg:: 2. es $4.9 
ees Se WaTOe: ON Se i eee uk 1.3 
Savings and Loan Associations____________________ 6.6 
Corporate Pension Funds (not funded with insur- 
BROG MONIPENIS) 2a. eee Se es 3.7 


State and Municipal Retirement and Pension Funds 1.9 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies____________ 1.3 
CCTIGR: TAO GRINS: INO os weds tps he shes da bediwe id cask b 6.9 


Available for investment in real estate mortgages, tax-exempt, 
and corporate, securities, by, individuals, personal trusts, non- 
corporate pension and retirement funds, foreign accounts, 
nonprofit organizations, and other long-term investors not 
included in the above categories. 


NET SUPPLY OF LONG-TERM FUNDS______-_-___.. $26.6 
DEMAND FOR LONG-TERM FUNDS 
Billion 
Real Estate Mortgage Financing___________________ $14.9 


Based on estimated starts of 1,150,000 housing units, and a 
gross demand for mortgage funds of $27.8 billion. From this 
gross figure estimated amortizations and repayments of $10.8 
billion, Government Agency purchases of $0.8 billion, and com- 
mercial bank acquisitions of $1.3 billion have been deducted. 


State, Municipal & Public Revenue Auth. Financing 3.9 
Based on estimated gross borrowings (excluding refundings) 
of $7.6 billion, from which estimated maturities and sinking 
fund purchases of $3.1 billion and $0.6 billion of commercial 
bank acquisitions have been deducted. 


Corporate Financing (including foreign and Inter- 


national Bank borrowings in the United States) 8.9 
Based on estimated gross flotations of $8.6 billion of domestic 
bonds, $0.5 billion of foreign and International Bank issues, 

and $2.8 billion of preferred and common shares, from which 
estimated maturities, sinking fund and other redemptions of 

$3.0 billion have been deducted. 


DEMAND FOR LONG-TERM FUNDS__ ~~~. _ 2 ---- $27.7 


INDICATED DEFICIENCY OF LONG-TERM 
FUNDS IN 1960 ($1.1 Billion) 


Britain Believes in Boom 


By Paul Einzig 


The reasons British believe in their country’s boom, and ignore inter. 
nal and external sources of concera, are set forth by Dr. cinzig wao 
agrees they are correct about th> economy’s soundnass and pros- 
pects for a further stock pric2 advanca, whetacr ta) April Budg:t 
will permit tax reduction or not is said-to depend on wh2thar thera 
will be a surplus to give away and the direction of tha price iavai. 


LONDON, Eng.— The way the 
Lonaon Stock Exchange has 
shrugged off the effecis of the 
shock caused by the increase of 
the Bank rate to 5% is indeed re- 
markable. After only two days of 
falling prices there was a recov- 
ery that raised the quotations of 
most industrial equities to the 
vicinity of their pre-Bank rate 
figures. Evidentiy the British in- 
vesting public, having ignored all 
the words of warning uttered 
from time to time in highly- 
piaced oificial quarters, refuses 
to be impressed even by official 
action aiming at checking the 
rise. This in spite of the fact that 
Wall Street has been far from 
cheerful; that some grave indus- 


trial disputes are pending; anda: 


that the news from France is dis- 
quieting. Britain is simply in the 
mood for believing in continued 
boom, and that is all there is to it. 
Needless to say, investors and 
speculators are fundamentally 
right. The basic economic situa- 
tion is sound and it justifies a fur- 
ther rise in industrial equities 
Unless much more drastic steps 
are taken to check the boom ii 
will continue. The increase in the 
output by some 6% within 1: 
months is nothing if not impres. 
sive, and there is more to come 
In many industries there is stil 
unused capacity that could be 
used without any further capita 
expenditure. And in spite o 
this a very large number of firm: 
are planning to resume investment 
in plant extension and in new 
plant on a fairly extensive scale. 


Labor As a Source of Concern 


Wage demands are of course the 
main source of worry. But it 
seems that in view of the gen- 
eral atmosphere most of them will 
lead to wage increases rather 
than on strikes. Even though in 
the long run the resumption of 
wage inflation foreshadows more 
disinflationary measures, the im- 
mediate effect will be that suffi- 
cient purchasing power will be 
released to consumers to enable 
them to buy up the increased out- 
put. This will encourage industry 


to continue to increase the output 

without having to worry about 

the possibility of unsold stocks. 
The main argument put forward 


by those in favor of higher wages 


_is that, since production has in- 


creased by 6% while wage rates 
have only increased by 242%, the 
workers are entitied to a steep 1n- 
creases. This argument disregards 
the fact that during 1958 produc- 
tion declined while wages con- 
tinued to increase, and that dur- 
ing a number of previous years 
the increase in the output laggea 
considerably behind the increase 
of wages. 

Excessive wage demands re- 
ceive support in some unexpectea 
quarters. Recently a leading Con 
servative newspaper came ou. 
emphatically in favor of an imme- 
diate and substantial wage in- 
crease for railroad employees on 
the ground that their wages have 
not risen as much as those paid 
in other industries. But it is a 
highly dangerous principle to con- 
cede that, because workers in the 
booming automobile industry have 
a scarcity value and are in a po- 
sition to receive substantial wage 
increases, workers in the nation- 
alized railroads, which make a 
large loss year after year, are en- 
titled to corresponding increases. 

There is hardly any resistance 
to the demand for shorter hours, 
even if the whole of the cut de- 
manded is not conceded immedi- 
ately. The employers of the en- 
gineering industry are prepared to 
agree to a reduction of the work- 
ing week from 44 to 42 hours, 
but the employees insist on a re- 
duction to 40 hours. Should tha 
be granted it would earmark with 
one stroke more than the ful 
benefit of increased output for the 
organized workers, even if they 
receive no increase in wages. 

Another major source for worry 
is the French crisis over Algeria 
There is an uneasy feeling that 
almost anything might happen 
across the Channel at almost any 
moment. The hitherto promising 
prospects on the continent are 
now clouded over, and the news 
from Paris and Algiers is awaited 
with much anxiety. Indeed never 
since the Suez crisis have London- 
ers been following the radio news 
bulletins so closely as they have 
been during the last few days. 
This influence alone should be 
sufficient to give rise to doubts 
about the boom. 
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And yet the boom has resumed 
its course ‘acter the passing Set- 
back causéa by the Bank rate in- 
crease. anaéed smail investors 
snow much resentment over 
warnings received trom banking 
quariers a tew days before the 
change in the Bank rate, and 
many of them accuse bankers of 
trying to induce them to sell out, 
so as to enable large corporations 
to buy equities at lower prices. 
The tact that such absurd views 
find public expression at all 
shows the extent to which the 
boom is trusted. = 


The April Budget 

In spite of the increase in the 
Bank rate—or possibly because of 
it—many people expect the April 
Budget statement to announce 
further tax reductions. This de- 
pends on whether there will be 
any increase in the cost of living 
index between now and Budget 
day. The fact that the increase in 
the output, combined with low 
raw material prices failed to 
cause a fall in prices in 1959 
gives rise to fears that the re- 
sumption of Wage increases on a 
large scale this year would lead to 
a resumption of price increases. 
If so the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might not feel justified in 
releasing purchasing power by re- 
ducing taxation. Nor is the state 
of revenue this year sufficiently 
satisfactory to warrant an as- 
sumption that Mr. Amory would 
have a surplus to give away. How- 
ever, much might happen be- 
tween now and the end of the 
financial year. 


Gallagher With 


Bache & Co. 


James .E. Gallagher has joined 
Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York City. members of the New 


York Stock Exchange. He will be 
in charge of the _ Institutional 
Portfolio Department, Harold L. 
Bache, managing partner of the 
investment firm, announced. 


Urban Mooney Jr. 
Joins Baxter & Co. 


Urban D. Mooney, Jr. has be- 
come associated with Baxter & 
Company in the New York office 
at 70 Pine Street as Manager of 
Sales. Mr. Mooney, who has been 
in the investment business for 
many years was formerly Manager 
of the bond department for 
Fahnestock & Co. 











February 1, 1960 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Shares, 
The offer is made only by the Offering Circular. 


100,000 Shares | 


EASTERN FREIGHT WAYS, INC. 


Common Stock 
($.20 Par Value) 





Price $4.00 per Share 





" a . + - loeceo 4 
Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned. 


cALLEN & COMPANY 
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Monetary Policy—A 1914 
Model in the Space Age? 


By Clay J. Anderson,* Econom’c Advisor, Federal Reserve Bank 


of Philadelphia 


ee 


The speaker confines his discussion to whether structural changes in 
the economy have rendered monetary policy obsolete. The ones exam- 
ined are: (1) frequency of Treasury borrowing and refunding; (2) 
short term government's impact on over-all liquidity; (3) size of 


{ Federal debt itself; (4) growth of financial intermediaries and the 
“f Gurley-Shaw thesis that banks and nonbank financial institutions are 
basically similar; and (5) industrial-labor oligopolistic ability to 

raise prices and wages. The author explains why he is not convinced 

that these structural changes have, on balance, weakened monetary 

policy as a tool of cyclical stabilization. He points out that monetary 

policy, in helping to prevent an inflationary boom, contributes toward 

a higher average rate of economic growth. 


Just as improved roads and 
highways outdated the Model-T 
Ford, some believe that far-reach- 
changes 


ing structural in our 
economy have 
rendered ob- 
solete  tradi- 
tional central 
bank _instru- 
ments of cred- 
it control. The 
huge growth 
and wide dis- 
tribution of 
the Federal 
debt, the 
growth of fi- 
nancial inter- 
mediaries, in- 
creasing 
power of 
labor unions 
and pressure tor higher wages, and 
industrial concentration and “ad- 
ministered’ prices are among the 
Significant structual changes 
which make our 1959 economy 
quite different from that of 1914. 
Our central banking system, on 
the other hand, is essentially the 
same as when it began operations 
in 1914. There have been amend- 
‘ments and new powers, such as 
‘authority to change reserve re- 
quirements and to fix margin re- 
quirements on stock market credit, 
and growirg knowledge and skill 
in using monetary tools, but the 
basic principles and instruments 
of control have not been altered 
substantially. It has been alleged, 
therefore, that developments in 
central banking have not kept 
pace with those in the economy 
which the central bank is to serve. 
Is it true that economic change 
‘has rendered our central bank 
outmoded and obsolete — that in 
effect we have a 1914 model cen- 
tral bank trying to implement 
‘monetary policy in a space-age 
economy? 

I want to make it clear that my 
remarks are not directed toward 
whether monetary policy is effec- 
tive or as effective as we should 
like it. The argument that mone- 
tary policy has been rendered 
more or less obsolete implies that 
structural changes have reduced 
its effectiveness. Hence, my anal- 
ysis is directed primarily toward 
the impact of structural changes 
on the effectiveness of monetary 
po’icy. I shall deal briefly with 
three structural changes which 
have received considerable atten- 
tion: growth of the Federal debt, 
growth of financial intermedi- 
aries, and the increasing strength 
of labor unions over wages and 
large corporations over prices, 
which many believe have led to 
a cost-push type of inflation. 


I 
Growth of the Federal Debt 


In 1914 the Federal debt was 
less than one billion dollars. To- 
day it exceeds $285 billion. In 
1914 virtually all of the outstand- 
ing debt was held by commercial 
banks; today the marketable debt 
is widely distributed. The mar- 
kKetable debt is held mainly by 
institutions such as commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, 
insurance companies, other corpo- 
rations, state and local govern- 
ments, and miscellaneous institu- 


Clay J. Anderson 





tions such as savings and loan 
associations, brokers and dealers, 
and corporate pension funds. 


Some believe that the tremen- 
dous growth in the Federal debt, 
principally during World War II, 
has impaired the effectiveness of 
the traditional instruments of 
monetary policy. The two princi- 
pal arguments in support of this 
view are: (a) the frequency of 
Treasury borrowing and refund- 
ing hampers the Federal Reserve 
in taking restrictive action, and 
(b) the large volume of short- 
term debt outstanding insulates 
lenders and other holders against 
the impact of credit restraint. A 
view less widely discussed is that 
a flexible monetary policy im- 
poses burdens that are excessive 
in comparison with its achieve- 
ments. 


There is no doubt that Treasury 
financing does at times interfere 
with the timing of Federal Re- 
serve actions, particularly during 
periods of credit restraint. Restric- 
tive action just prior to the date 
the Treasury is to announce the 
terms on a new borrowing or re- 
funding operation would disturb 
the Government securities market 
and make it extremely difficult 
for tre Treasury to establish ap- 
propriate terms on its new is:u2s. 
Restrictive action immediately 
after the terms have been an- 
nounced and subscriptions re- 
ceived “‘pull t.e rug” from under 
purchasers and underwriters. Suc) 
actions, if repeated, would dimin- 
ish the willingness of dealers and 
banks to act as und-rwrit rs and 
make it more difficult for the 
Treasury to market its securities. 

There is a tendency, therefore, 
for a Treasury financing operation 
to immobilize further restrictive 
action fora period of at least two 
or three weeks. Frequent trips to 
the market by the Treasury seri- 
ously reduce the time available to 
the Federal Reserve for initiating 
restrictive actions. It does not nec- 
essarily follow, however, that the 
effectiveness of Federal Reserve 
action to restrict credit expansion 
is seriously impaired. The pace of 
business and financial develop- 
ments during a period of expan- 
sion is usually not so brisk that a 
change in the degree of restraint 
is needed every week or so. Treas- 
ury financing may frequently alter 
the timing somewhat, but it does 
not necessarily diminish substan- 
tialiy' the over-all intensity of 
restrictive action in a period of 
credit expansion and rising busi- 
ness activity. 


Answers Liquidity Argument 


Another type of argument that 
the large Federal debt has im- 
paired the effectiveness of mone- 
tary policy is based on liquidity. 
The more common contention is 
that relatively large holdings of 
short-term Government securities 
insulate lenders and large corpo- 
rations from restrictive monetary 
action. It is true that short-term 
Government securities are a pre- 
‘erred instrument for satisfying 
liquidity needs. But it coes not 
necessarily follow that in the ab- 
sence of a large volume of short- 
term Governments over-all liquid- 
ity would be less. In a modern 
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credit economy, banks, financial 
institutions, and others are con- 
fronted witn the problem of keep- 
ing their resources fully utilized 
despite seasonal and cyclical 
swings in financing needs and 
credit demands. Temporary excess 
funds are invested in liquid earn- 
ing assets which can be drawn on 
in periods of strong creait de- 
mands. When the voiume of Gov- 
ernment securities outstanuing 
was. small; -interbank balances, 
s..ort-term paper, and call loans 
were common methods of adjust- 
ing reserve and cash positions. If 
short-term Government securities 
were not available, liquidity pref- 
erence would undoubtedly estab- 
lish a pattern of market rates that 
would afford a strong incentive 
for an increase in the volume of 
private short-term credit instru- 
ments. If neither Government nor 
private short-term credit instru- 
ments were available a large part 
of temporary surpluses would be 
held in cash—the most liquid of 
all assets. 

From the standpoint of mone- 
tary policy, it is not the kinds of 
assets held for liquidity purposes 
that is important but whether the 
central bank can control the terms 
on which such assets are converted 
into reserves and cash. For the 
economy as a whole, Government 
securities and other liquid assets 
cannot be converted into addi- 
tional reserves except at the ini- 
tiative of the Federal Reserve. 
Unless purchased by the Federal 
Reserve, the liquidation of Gov- 
ernments by banks and other 
lenders transfers funds from the 
purchaser of the securities, via the 
lenders, to the borrowers. There 
is no increase in the total volume 
of spendable funds. Velocity may 
be increased, however, by funds 
being transferred from less to 
more active spenders. Liquid asset 


holdings are like slack in the brake ' 


pedal; you have to push the credit 
brake further before it really 
begins ton take hold. 

A somewnat different point is 
that the Federal debt has become 
so large that a flexible monetary 
policy imposes burdens more than 
commensurate with its achieve- 
ments. Holders of the marketabie 
debt are subjected to the risk of 
relatively wide swings in the 
prices of Government securities; 
and credit restraint, by raising 
interest rates, increases the cost 
of servicing the cebt. Further- 
more, it is said that the vclume 
of Government borrowing is ‘not 
influenced by a flexible monctarv 
policy, and the private demand for 
ercdit is not very sensitive to flex- 
ible interest rates. Consequentiy, 
as the public debt grows relative 
to the: private debt, the burdens 
imposed become larger relative to 
the benefits derived from a flex- 
ible monetary policy. For these 
reasons, some conclude that tra- 
ditional credit controls should be 
modified. 


Dismisses Federal Debt 
Argument 


I see no real merit in this con- 
tention that the large Federal debt 
has rendered flexible montary 
policy an inappropriate instru- 
ment of economic stabilization. To 
the extent that fluctuating interest 
rates and unstable bond prices 
are a burden, they are a burden 
of not only a flexible monetary 
policy but of any kind of effective 
credit regulation. As long as in- 
terest rates are free to move, 
restricting the supply and avail- 
ability of credit relative to de- 
mand will result in rising interest 
rates, and vice versa. Stable in- 
terest rates exist in a free market 
only when the supply of credit is 
adjusted to changes in demand. 
The claim that credit restraint by 
raising interest rates puts an un- 
due burden on the taxpayer is 
especially shortsighted. Rising 
rates increase the interest burden 
of the debt only to the extent of 
new borrowing and the refinanc- 
ing of maturing issues, and the 
cost effects of rising rates tend to 
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What Khrushchev Thinks 


By Roger Babson 


Some invidious comparisons are drawa by Mr. Babson b:tw2en Russia 
and the U. S. A. covering such subjects as our sp2nding diracion and 
survival prospects of our democracy. The Babson Park com.nantator 
lists six means employed in differeat countries to eliminat2 private 
property, indicates what we should do to insure our way of life and, 
for example, points out what Khrushchev thinks of top professors 


whom he pays $40,000 per year. 


I thought that a previous colum. 
of mine had covered ali tue iac 
gathered on my trip to Moscow, 
but here are a few more things 
worthy of thought. 

My recent _ discussion 0°: 
“Khrushchev and _ Christianity’ 
has caused readers to ask me just 
what Mr. K thinks is America’s 
“God.” I must reply: “The Auto- 
mobile.” Although the first auto- 
mobile was built only during my 
lifetime, yet America today has 
more money invested in autos 
than in all the churches, hospitals, 
schoolhouses, and homes of mercy 
built since Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. 

It has been said that 90% of 
the women of America spend 
more on lipstick than they con- 
tribute to their church. Further- 
more, I am told by cosmetics ex- 
perts that lipsticks are but one 
of the offshoots of the automo- 
bile. Even John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr. told me personally that auto- 
mobiles built the magnificent 
Rockefeller fortune; that when 
he was at his prime, he consid- 
ered selling only kerosene. 


America’s Missionaries 


When 1 was a boy, my mothe. 
was much interested in foreig:. 
missions. I even helped pack bar 
rels of old clothes for the mission 
aries, who were then our reai 
ambassadors. Now the ladies ot 
most churches get together once 
a month to talk foreign mission 
—and collect perhaps $300 for the 
cause; yet the value of their auto 
mobiles and furs represent $500, 
000! The whole setup seems cock- 
eyed to Mr. K. 

Our real missionaries today arc 
the heads of the U. S. Embassie 
all over the world (let me say 
that all were very helpful to me 
during my recent trip to Berlin, 
War aw, and Moscow.) But mos 
of them were selected for the: 
very important positions becaus 


they contributed large sums of 


money to the political party whic 
won. the last national election — 
whether or not they can spea 
the language of the country t 
which they are assigned. Mr. K 
feels this is most inefficient. 


How Khrushchev Selects Teachers 


When Mr. K wants teachers, he 
pays what is necessary to get the 
very best. I have been told that 
top professors get about $40,000 
per year in terms of our dollars 
—and prestige. They are the lead- 
ing men _ in every large Russian 
city. They live in the best sub- 
urbs, have the best tables at res- 
taurants and private boxes at the 
opera. Their children are looked 
up to as are those of our richest 
families. Yet some of our univer- 
sities pay more for a football 
coach than for the head of the 
Physics Department. 


While in Moscow getting fact: 
on education, I was asked what i 
meant by our term “eggheads.’ 
When I tried to explain that thi 
is what our scientists and other 
men of learning are called. I was 
not believed. I was then asked if 
it is true that any American man- 
ufacturer will get a better re- 
ception at Congressional hearings 
than University Presidents: and 
if we allow an average of 30 stu- 
dents to a classroom while Mr. 


K insists that 17 must be the max- 
imum. 


Jan Democracy Compete? 


ez believe democracy is the ul- 
timate form of government. His- 
tory shows that no dictatorship 


has very long existed. But I am 
far from certain whether our 
present form of democracy can 
survive. There will inevitably be 
more rapid basic changes due to 
the constant levelling down of 
those who now have property and 
the building up of those who 
have not. The masses are on the 
move and will continue to be. 
However, the desires of our peo- 
ple must change from glorification 
of wealth and so-called “success” 
to love for unselfish service and 
trained efficiency. 


Mr. K’s apparent objective is 
to eliminate private property, but 
he is not alone. Six ans to this 
end are now being ployed in 
six different countries: (1) By 
confiscation in Russia; (2) by na- 
tionalization in England; (3) by 
taxation in East Germany; (4) by 
public executions in China; (5) 
by unwarranted price and wage 
legislation in Cuba; and (6) by 
labor-union demands and _ infla- 
tion as in the U. S. 


Meanwhile, let us expend more 
time and more money developing 
our children’s character, health, 
education, and other fundamentals 
which cannot be wiped out by an- 
other World War. 


William St. Sales 
Names Two V.-Ps. 


Andrew G. C. Sage, II, and Thomas 
J. Sexton have been elected. Vice- 
Presidents of William Street Sales, 
Inc., 1 William Street, New York 





Andrew G. C. Sage Il 


aaa 
Thomas J. Sexton 


Cit. Fdward ?. Purr, President, 
announced. William Street Sales 
is the national distributor for The 
One William Street Fund and 
Scudder Fund of Canada, open- 
end investment companies. 

Mr. Sage, a partner of Lehman 
Brothers, investment bankers, has 
been a director of the Sales Com- 
pany since its inception. He has 
been associated with Lehman 
Brothers for the past 12 years. 

Mr. Sexton has been director of 
public relations for the Sales Com- 
pany and will continue to super- 
vise its public relations, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion programs. 


Thomas W. Meeder 


Thomas W. Meeder, a limited part- 
ner in John A. Kemper & Com- 
pany, Lima, Ohio, passed away 
Jan. 9th. 


Wm. Kelly With 
R. Edelstein Co. 


William Kelly has become associ- 
ated with Robert Edelstein C0» 
Inc., 15 William Street, New York 
City, as manager of the tra“ing 
department. Mr. Kelly was form- 
erly with E. F. Hutton & Co. 
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American Business 


By Harry C. Culshaw,* Executive Vice-President, James Talcott, Inc. 


Mr. Culshaw provides a review and a projection of the trends in 
financing American business and expects an increase in the prime 
rate, He notes that banks’ ratio of loans te deposits. is at an all- 
time high and that receivables financed by factors and commercial 
finance companies jumped from $1.6 billion in 1941 to $14 billion in 
1959, And he points out that the latter complements—not competes— 
with the former, and that both can look forward to meeting the bor- 
rowing needs of business at a still larger scale. 


Basically it is my belief that 
the present trends in financing 
American business are not new, 
but certainly 

they have 
been brought 
into sharp 
focus in the 
past fifteen 
yY.e8 rs. -i4 
seems to me 
that to prop- 
erly evaluate 
present trends 
one must re- 
view and un- 
derstand the 
evolution in 
financing of 
American 
business. 


Harry C. Culshaw 


First Financing Cycle 

As I attempt to review this 
evolution there appear to be three 
distinct cycles since the turn of 
the present century. The first 
cycle was from 1900 to 1930. In 
the early 1900s there were com- 
paratively few giants in industry. 
The banks were relatively small 
and financing was done largely on 
a personal basis. The banker 
knew personally most of his bor- 
rowing customers, their families 
and their background. Very little 
reliance was given to financial 
statements. If the banker felt the 
borrower’s worth did not justify 
the loan he was seeking, he would 
be required to give a mortgage on 
his home, his farm, his plant, or 
to have someone of substance 
endorse or guarantee the loan. 
Without too much change in the 
basic concept, these practices con- 
tinued until 1920. During this 
period the Federal Reserve came 
into being, banks and business 
became larger and the relation- 
ship less personal. World War I 
took place and following it the 
very precipitous depression of 


.1920-21. 


Two significant things hap- 
pened. One, Mr. Alexander Wall 
gave birth to the idea of statement 
and ratio analyses which was 
qu ‘kly accepted by the banks, 
p ‘cularly the larger’ banks. 
Two, many businesses turned to 
the security markets for addi- 
tional capital rather than borrow- 
ing from banks or others. The 
tempo picked up rapidly and by 
1926 almost everyone was stock 
market conscious even to the 
extent of speculating in stocks of 
companies which they knew only 
by name and did not even know 
the nature of the business. Then 
came the dav of reckoning in 
October, 1929 with the financial 
crash that hit every four out of 
five Americans. The full impact 
caught up with our banking sys- 
tem in 1930 and 1931 causing 
many to close their doors forever. 


Second Financing Cycle 

We come next to the second 
cycle in our financing of Ameri- 
can business—that period from 
1930 to 1945. The early 30’s saw 
business failures by the thousands. 
The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration came into being presum- 
ably to assist small businesses, but 
actually small business was the 
exception rather than the rule 
with R.F.C. The Smaller War 
Plants Administration, theoreti- 
cally designed for small business, 


in reality harbored larger busi- 





nesses. Because of the stock mar- 
ket debacle in the 20’s, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission. was 
given life. Those businesses that 
were able to withstand the 
economic setbacks grew larger 
either of themselves or by 
absorbing weaker competitors. 
During this period the cheapest 
commodity that business used. was 
money. The prime rate went as 
low as 134%. Big business could 
get more than it wanted, but 
small business either was fearful 
of borrowing or the § financial 
statement did not warrant the 
amount of unsecured credit nec- 
essary. By 1936 the most disastrous 


' effects of the depression were 


over and business generally had 
started to improve when a re- 
newed slump occurred in 1937. 
Recovering from this, 
was going ahead at the close of 
the 30’s. Then came Dec. 7, 1941 
following which industry was 
called upon to produce goods in 


quantities never before dreamed’ 


of, when volume was inordinately 
out of proportion to working 
capital. The Government passed 
the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 which for the first time in 
the history of the country made 
possible the valid assignment of 
a government obligation to a 
bank or financial institution which 
would be acknowledged and paid 
directly to the assignee by the 
Federal Government or one of its 
agencies. Regulation V was 
adopted which provided that the 
Government would assume be- 
tween 50 and 100% of losses 
sustained by a financing institu- 
tion on loans made to concerns 
engaged in war production. 


Present Financing Cycle 


With the termination of World 
War IT in 1945 we enter the third 
and present cycle 
American business. The financing 
of industry in World War II 
brought into bold relief certain 
facts that we did not recognize 
or refused to recognize previously. 
In the first place it was accepted 
that a growing concern attempt- 
ing to add new plant or facilities 
could not do its financing on a 
30, 60 or 90 day basis or that 
in fact such a concern could not 
be completely out of bank-debt 
once a year. Hence the term loan 
idea came into full focus and a 
great many banks are willing to 
make term loans for as long as 
five years... The insurance com- 
panies reeognized a fertile’ field 
and have actively solicited term 
loans running as long as 15 to 20 
years. The second and perhaps 
more important recognition is that 
small businesses, fast growing 
businesses or  undercapitalized 
businesses cannot generally pro- 
duce financial statements that will 
justify the amount of borrowed 
funds they require. Hence they 
must borrow on a secured basis 
using either their accounts re- 
ceivable, their inventory, their 
machinery or possibly their plant, 
or a combination of several or 
all, for security. 

Prior to World War II a concern 
borrowing on its accounts re- 
ceivable, or its inventory or its 
machinery, would have _ been 


looked upon with askance and 
believed to be virtually on the 
brink of bankruptcy. Regulation 
V has largely changed that 


business 


in financing’ 
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Financing Trends in 


concept. Although factors have 
operated in this country for over 
a century and commercial finance 
companies since about 1905, their 
volume in receivable financing 
was relatively small. In 1941 for 
example. the receivables financed 
by factors and commercial finance 
companies amounted to $1,600,- 
000,000 whereas in 1959 the total 
is~estimated at $14 billion. In 
other words the factor and com- 
mercial finance industry is’ now 
serving. a most important niche 
in’ our economic life. Generally 
speaking they do not compete 
with commercial banks but rather 
complement them. It is the func- 
tion of the commercial finance 
company to help small business, 
rapidly expanding business or 
undercapitalized business’ that 
eannot get ‘their requirements 
from normal commercia] bank 
channels. In assisting them to 
plough profits back into their 
business and strengthening their 
financial statement, the time 
comes when they graduate from 
the commercial finance company 
and get their accommodations 
from commercial banks. 


So much for the evolution and 
trends of financing American 
business over the past 60 years. 
What about the future? It is 
my personal belief that we are 
going to witness a continuity of 
the trend of the past 15 years. 
If you have observed the Dec.-31, 
1959 statements of the commercial 
banks, you will have seen that 
their’ ratio of loans to deposit 
liabilities are at an all-time high. 
Yet this is in spite of the fact 
that a great many pipe lines are 
empty due to the steel strike. As 
inventories start to be replenished, 
the demand for loans is going to 
become greater. Every indication 
points to a very strong economy. 
At the same time the Government 
has about $70 billion of refinanc- 
ing to do between now and June 
30. Hard money ‘seems almost 
inevitable and the likelihood of 
an increase in the prime rate 
seems almost certain. 


There is every indication there- 
fore that the demand for bank 


loans will certainly continue and 
very likely at an accelerated pace. 
The smaller and undercapitalized 
companies will of necessity have 
to borrow on a secured basis and 
will inevitably go to the commer- 
cial finance company. Working 
together I feel confident that the 
banks and commercial finance 
companies can and will meet the 
borrowing needs of business. 





*An address by Mr. Culshaw before 
the Kiwanis Club, Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 
19, 1960. 
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Kdward M.Bradley World Bank Plans 


Bissell & Meeds 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Edward M. 
Bradley & Co., Inc., 92 year old 
investment -firm-.of New Haven, 
Conn., is ending its independent 
existence and a ade 

some ofits . 
staff will join 
Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds of 
New York and 
Wilmington, 
Del., members 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange and 
other leading 
exchanges. -__ 

E. Holbrook 
Bradley, 
President of 
the retiring 
firm, anda 
director of C. Cowles & Co., 
Brockton-Taunton Gas Co., Con- 
cord Electric of New Hampshire 
and Springfield Gas Light Co., 
will become manager of the New 
Haven office of Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds at 44 Whitney Avenue. 

Mr. Bradley started in the in- 
vestment business with H. C. 
Warren & Co., Inc., predecessors 
to Edward M. Bradley & Co., in 
1921. He became President in 
1950, on the death of his father, 
the late Edward M. Bradley. As- 
sociated with Mr. Bradley in 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds’ New 
Haven office will be Donald E. 
Nichols and Robert F. Tettelbach 
former officers of the Bradley 
Company. 

The Bradley Company wa: 
founded in 1868 by Alexander 
McAlister. It was known as Mc- 
Alister & Warren from 1878 to 
1885. Edward M. Bradley became 
a partner in 1886, and the firm 
was then named H. C. Warren & 
Co. In 1921 Mr. Warren retired, 
and in 1927 the name was changea 
to the present one and the firm 
moved to its present building at 
215 Church Street, recently pur- 
chased by the First New Haven 
National Bank. 


In addition to the New Haven 
Office, Laird, Bissell & Meeds has 
offices in Derby, Hartford, Mid- 
dletown and Waterbury, in Con- 
necticut. Through its wire sys- 
tems there is direct contact to all 
the leading financial cities in the 
United States. 


Seeburg Branch in N. Y. 


N. Marshall Seeburg and Sons, 
Inc. has opened a branch office 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, under the management of 
theodore N. Trett. 






E. Holbrook Bradley 


Staff to Join Laird, Bond Offering 


Eugene R. Black, President of 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
announced that the Bank proposes 
to offer during the week begin- 


ning Feb. 8, a new issue of $100,- — 


000,000 principal amount of 5% 


25-year bonds of 1960 due Feb. © 
» 15, 1985, through an underwritin 


group’ of dealers and commercia 


banks under the joint manage- ~ 
ment of Morgan Stanley & Co. . 


and The First Boston Corp. 

The bonds wil be non-callable 
for the first 10 years and will 
have a sinking fund commencing 
Aug: 15, 1970, calculated to retire 


50% of the issue prior to matur- > 


ity. As in recent issues, the Bank, 
in addition to offering bonds for 
regular delivery, will extend to 
certain institutional purchasers 


the privilege of making delayed - 
payment, giving them the selec- - 


tion of specified quarterly deliv- 
ery dates through Feb. 15, 1962. 


It is expected that the managers - 
of the underwriting group, in the . 


interest of brgadening the market, 
will again reserve a portion of the 
bonds for subscription by under- 
writers. and dealers to. sell to 


institutions. which have not pre- - 


viously bought World Bank se- 
curities. 


The World Bank has not offered : 
an issue in the United States since 


November, 1958. 


J. A. Galard With 
Gregory & Sons 


Gregory & Sons; 72 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced that John A. Galard is 
now associated with the firm in 
the Municipal Bond vee agar” rm 
Mr. Galard was formerly in the 
Municipal Bond Department of the 
Bankers Trust Company. 


J. Barth Co. 
To Admit Partner 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — J. 
Barth & Co., 


on Feb. 11th, will admit .George 
I. McKelvey Jr. to partnership. 


Joins Gerald Young 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Sidney 
Weiner has joined the staff of 


Gerald M. Young & Co., 1421 Main | 


Street. 





| All these Shares having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 





B. M. HARRISON ELECTROSONICS, INC. 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained only in 
such states where the securities may be legally offered. 


G. EVERETT PARKS & CO., INC. 


52 Broadway New York 4 


January 26, 1960. 





133,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $3 per Share 


Digby 4-2785 
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THE MARKET...AND YOU 


BY WALLACE STREETE 











After several false starts the 
industrial average, which had 
been pounded down more 
than 60 points from its all- 
time high, was able to stage a 
vigorous rally this week; in 
fact put on the best one-day 
showing since late in 1957 
when a cut in the discount 
rate was hailed wildly. 
% * * 

Whether it signaled the end 
of the pressure, however, was 
something else again since 
both the latter stages of the 
decline and the rebound itself 
were on subnormal volume 
which neither gave the ap- 
pearance of a selling climax 
nor a return to action by un- 
_fettered bulls. 
ee eee 


The action of the average 
was also exaggerated — both 
ways — by all the attention 
pinpointed on the blue chips 
that can sway the average by 
wide margins while much of 
the general stock market fol- 
lows a contrary course or 
dawdles. | | 


Rails Lag 


The rails, for one major 
group, were slow to join the 
rally and their participation 
finally was lukewarm. They 
still have a strike threat hang- 
ing over them. This is a par- 
tial explanation, but hopes 
that they would come back to 
leadership after long neglect 


weren’t heightened. by the - 
performance. 
* % * 


Even the recent rail merg- 
ers, and merger studies have 
done little to spark good ac- 
tion in the lines involved, 
notably the studies being 
made about a merger with 
Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line. 


* * * 


Coast Line already has im- 
portant interests in other 
rails, notably Louisville & 
Nashville of which it owns a 
third of the stock. This con- 
tributes $1.67 a share to Coast 
Line’s profit before taxes. 
Without this income, the true 
earnings of Coast Line itself 
on its own shares minus the 
value of L. & N. runs less 
than 81'4-times when a 10- 
times ratio is about the norm 
for a rail stock. 

% * * 


Unlike other carriers, Coast 
Line didn’t suffer as much 
from last year’s steel strike; 
in fact was able to boost net 
respectably. It is expected to 
do even better this year in 
raising its profit. It has a land 
company with important 
holdings in Florida, on which 
Humble Oil is drilling for oil 
—all items that would stir 
speculative enthusiasm in 
anything other than a rail 
equity. It is, moreover, one of 
the few roads that never had 


os 


to go through bankruptcy. 
But all of this is ignored. 


Tight Money Hinders Utilities 


Utilities were no more vol- 
atile that the rails, moving 
narrowly and still restrained 
by the tight money market. 
Brokerage letters and sugges- 
tions of issues of value were 
replete with specific utilities 
but did little to promote any 
widespread attention. 

bo * * 

Kansas Power & Light, 
which suffered from the vicis- 
situdes of the agricultural 
nature of its service area has 
been the more mundane item 
in the lineup, even though 
there has been a sharp change 
in the area in recent years to 
an industrialized economy. 

a oe Po 

Here the market range for 
'959-60 has only been a minor 
“ive points. Where the aver- 

ge price-earnings ratio for 
‘ttilities is around 1712, Kan- 
as Power is selling only at a 


- ttle more than 13-times earn- 


ings. With earnings expected 
‘9 reach a full dollar over its 
“ndicated dividend and more 
rogress in sight this year, it 
3 also a candidate for a boost 
n the conservative payment. 
“his would enhance its above- 
‘verage return of around 
142%. And again, the pros- 
‘ects don’t show in the mar- 
2t action. 


Electronics Rally 


The wonder stocks of last 

vear—the electronics—h ave 
een suffering along with the 
‘eneral list, if not actually 
elping depress it by their 
.%ersistent easiness. And they, 
00, rebounded on the rally. 
Sut one firm that has had 
little of the attention devoted 
to other electronics and is 
rightly a member of the group 
‘s Bendix Aviation. Its elec- 
ronic work now produces 
nore than 40% of total sales, 
neluding work as a prime 
zontractor on two missile 
orojects, as well as participat- 
ing in several others. Its ac- 
tivity quickened last year in 
‘ine with the general econo- 
ny, but it was still holding 
1round 13-times the 1959 fis- 
2] year earnings and at an 
»ven lower ratio on projected 
earnings for this year when 
ratios far above that were 
“ommon in electronics items. 
't larded its cash payments 
with a 5% stock dividend to 
start off this year, but still 
shows a return of around 
342% on the cash disburse- 
ments. By any of the yard- 
sticks used, it would appear to 
be an undervalued item in the 
slectronic lineup. 


% * % 


As happens in upsetting 
narkets, there was much dis- 
cussion of the value of Amer- 
can Telephone and the possi- 
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bilities of the future for divi- 
dend action, since the current 
payout is less than two-thirds 
of the probable 1959 profit. 
The stock has reflected it, re- 
sisting the 1960 selling, and 
holding at around a 4% yield, 
which is less than it did when 
it maintained its static pay- 
ment policy. 
ok * * 


To the detractors, the fact 
that it stuck to a single divi- 
dend policy for a third of a 
century means that Telephone 
will be in no rush to change 
the new rate. But the heavy 
expansion costs..in.the last 


decade obscured the fact that | 


the company had been able to 
triple its profits, and that it is 
now in position to finance fu- 
ture expansion without the 
heavy dilution of the stock 
that was a feature of the dec 
ade. There are some market 
analysts around already on 
record that a dividend change 
might take place within a 
year even though the current 
rate was only instituted last 
July. 


Bargain Hunting 


Oils had few friends, which 
is not a new story. Yet here 
and there some bargain hunt- 
ers were favorably inclined, 
particularly where the 
“growth” stock of the post- 
War II era is now available at 
half its 1957 peak. That is 
Amerada which is the noted 
oil finder in the petroleum 
group, having doubled the in- 
dustry rate in its crude pro- 
duction increase between 1952 
and 1959 when the stock was 
busy dropping well below its 
historic high. 


ad * * 


Koppers Co. is also some- 
thing of a bargain item, sell- 
ing at a third below its 1956 
high and below book value as 
well. The company had trou- 
bles in the last three years but 
seems to have turned a cor- 
ner. For one, its engineering- 
construction work was -se- 
verely depressed last year. 
Now it has a contract with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel for the 
largest oxygen steel-making 
furnace of that type yet an- 
nounced. Its wood-treating ac- 
tivity was hurt by the trim in 
railroad maintenance work 
since the recession but seems 
headed toward ‘a rebound. It 
is also expanding into new 
areas in its chemical activi- 
ties. At recent levels the issue 
was available at nearly $18 
under its book value of $58, 
hut still holding well above its 
1959-60 low. 


|The views exnressed in this article 
do not necessarily at anv time coin- 
cde with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.| 


Edward D. Jones Adds 
Special to Tue FInaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.— Warren F. 
Langford has been added to the 
staff of Edward D. Jones & Co., 
300 North Fourth Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 

west Stock Exchanges. 
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BOSTON SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


i i i ton Securities 
The Thirty-sixth Annual Dinner of the Bos 
Traders ‘Aspoctatiot will be held at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 


Friday, Feb. 12, at 7:30 p.m. 


There will be a cocktail party for 


guests and officers in the Copley Club from 5:30 to 7:00 p.m. 


Edward H. Welch 


WHO’S FOR SEATTLE AND PORTLAND 
Edward H. Welch, 
head of the transportation committee of the 
National Security Traders Association, is re- 
questing that members planning to atiend the 
1960 Convention in Sun Valley and then go 
on to Seattle and Portland, Ore., please drop 
him a note so that plans may be made to 


Sincere and Company, 


accommodate them. 


NASHVILLE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Spring Party of the Nashville Security Traders Asso- 
ciation will be held on May 19 and 20. 

DALLAS SECURITY DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Dallas Security Dealers Association, at its recent annual 
meeting, elected the following officers and directors 10 serve for 


the ensuing year: 


Harold EeShong (Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc.), President; Allen 
Oliver (Sanders & Company), Vice-President; James C. MceCor- 
mick (Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc.), Secretary; Herbert M. 
Jones (Dallas Union Securities Co. Inc.), Treasurer. 

Directors are: Edgar Franklin (Dittmar & Company, Inc.), 
Stewart Storie (First Southwest Company), and Ries Bambenek 
(Dallas Union Securities Co., Inc.). 


ee 
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Left to Right: Ed 


Franklin: Jim 


McCormick; Paul Fagan; Ries 


Bambenek; Harold DeShong; Stewart Storie; Allen Oliver; Herb 


Jones. 


ALABAMA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
The Alabama Security Dealers Association has selected the follow- 


ing officers for 1960: 


President: Tunstall B. Perry, III, Berney Perry & Company, 


Inc., Birmingham. 


First Vice-President: J. C. Andress, First National Bank of 


Mobile. 
Second Vice-President: 


John Vincentelli, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. 


Merrill Lynch, 


Treasurer: Sam Malone, First National Bank of Birmingham. 
Secretary: Thomas K. Yardley, Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Bir- 


mingham. 


_ Executive Committee: S. Brooks Holleman, Hugo Marx & Co., 
Birmingham; Frank B. Frazer, Shropshire, Frazer & Co., Mobile; 
Arthur Stansel, Courts & Co., Birmingham: Harold B. Mayes, Hen- 
drix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham; Nolan Darby, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated, Birmingham; Arthur B. 
Durkee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham; .John B. Cox, Jr., 


Birmingham Trust National Bank; William L. Gauntt, Thornton, 
Mohr & Farish, Inc., Montgomery. 











Allen & Co. Sells 
Freight Ways Stk. 


Pursuant to an offering circular 
dated Feb. 1, Allen & Co. offered 


to quick oversubscription 100,000 
shares of the common stock (par 
20 cents) of Eastern Freight Ways, 
Inc., Carlstadt, N. J., based car- 
rier. 

The stock was priced at $4 per 
share, and sold at a premium 
shortly after being marketed. 

Proceeds of the offering went 
to selling stockholders. 





Joins Harkness, Hill 


BOSTON, Mass.— Lawrence E. 
Close is now connected with 
Harkness & Hill, Incorporated, 70 
State Street. 


Hayden, Stone Adds 


BOSTON, Mass.—Philip H. Mont- 
gomery has been added to the 
staff of Hayden, Stone & Co., 10 
Post Office Square. 


Joins John G. Sessler 


BOSTON,. Mass.—Daniel ,M. Kis- 
loff has joined the staff of John 
G. Se-sler Company, 10 Post Of- 
fice Square. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR; 


Our Silver Stockpile Termed 
A Real National Asset 


American Smelting Company official takes issue with H. M. Bratter’s 
“Chronicle” article alleging silver subsidization. Maintains rising 
world silver demand without sizable increase in production will make 
price rise inevitable. Asserts Treasury free silver stock must decline. 


Mr. Strauss urges Treasury raise 


price from industrial consumers, 


giving incentive to increase needed world production. 


- Editor; Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle: 


The December 10th issue of the 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle ‘contained an _ article by 
Herbert M. Bratter reviewing the 
silver situa- 
tion. Mr. 
Bra 4:T ef 
pointed out 
that were it 
not for Treas- 
ury sales of 
silver to in- 
dustry during 
the copper 
strikes, world 
silver prices 
would rise be- 
cause industry 
would have to 
import silver 
from abroad. 
Mr. Bratter’s 
article. states “mining interests 
have been subsidized for years, 
but they never relax their efforts 
to go after more.” 

This statement gives the im- 
pression of a silver mining indus- 
try which has grown fat at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 


The Record 


The record will show, however, 
that since the 1930s, when the 
silver program of the government 
was started, domestic production 
of silver has declined from an 
average of 60,000,000 ounces a 
year to 35,000,000 ounces a year. 
This decline indicates quite clearly 
that the program has nct repre- 
sented a windfall to the mining 
industry. 

Furthermore, the government, 
in acquiring silver from domestic 
miners, in effect realizes a 
seigniorage profit on every ounce 
acquired. At present this seig- 
niorage profit amounts to the 
difference between the acquisi- 
tion price of 90%¢ an ounce and 
the value of $1.29 an ounce, which 
represents the monetary value of 
silver as represented by the silver 
certificates. 

The annual report by Handy & 
Harman on the silver market, 
issued Monday, Jan. 18, reports 
that world silver production in 
1959 was 196,000,000 ounces and 
world consumption was 296,000,- 
000 ounces. 

Ever since the end of World 
War II consumption of silver has 
been steadily outrunning the new 
supply. The deficiency has been 
met by. drawing on stocks of 
silver accumulated prior to World 
War II. 

In view of this rising world 
demand for silver and the pros- 
pect of no important increase in 
production, an eventual increase 
in the price of silver appears 
inevitable. 


Forward Look Needed 


For this reason analysts of the 
silver market, including Mr. 
Bratter, might do well to stop 
looking backward at conditions in 





Simon D. Strauss 


the silver market as they were 
and, instead, look forward to what 
can be done in the future to 
bridge the gap between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

The: Treasury is presently sell- 
ing metal at 91 cents an ounce 
from its free silver stock. As of 
Jan. 12, this had been reduced to 
174,000,000 ounces, instead of the 
194,000,000 ounces in October re- 
ported in Mr. Bratter’s article. 
Now that substantially all the 
lend-lease silver has been. re- 


turned, the Treasury can make 


additions to its free silver stock 


only to the extent that it buys 


silver from domestic mines. I have 
appended to this letter a tabula- 
tion comparing United States 
mine production of silver with 
U. S. Treasury purchases and U. S. 
Treasury sales during the last four 
fiscal years. From this it is ap- 
parent that during these four 
years net receipts of silver by the 
U. S. Treasury from domestic 
mines were 40,000,000 ounces. 
Under the law as now constituted 
only 30% of this could be added 
to the free stocks, or 12,000,000 
ounces spread over a four-year 
period. 

The conclusion can be drawn 
that from now on there is only 
one direction in which the Treas- 
ury free silver stock can go and 
that is. down. 

An appropriate question is 
whether it is a wise policy for the 
Treasury to continue to sell at 
91 cents an ounce until the last 
ounce has been sold. At that time 
consumers may face a very sharp 
rise in the price. 


Treasury’s Discretionary 
Sales Policy 


The Treasury’s sales policy is 
discretionary within the authority 
of the Secretary. He is not com- 
pelled to sell; if he does sell, 91 
cents is merely the lowest price 
at which he can sell. 


‘Instead of selling at the lowest 
permissible price, the Treasury 
could ask a higher price from in- 
dustrial consumers and might give 
some incentive to an increase in 
world production of silver. Unless 
there is such an increase, the day 
will come when there will be a 
shortage that will be much more 
inconvenient for the consumers of 
silver than a modest increase in 
price. 

Inflationary trends have _ in- 
creased the price of all other raw 
materials. In effect the consumers 
of silver today are the benefici- 
aries of a government celling on 
the market price of what Mr. 
Bratter recognizes is today a 
major industrial raw material. 
Two-thirds of all current indus- 
trial use is in fields outside the 
decorative arts. 

U. S. Government stocks of 
silver have been the subject of 
much criticism. During World War 
Il, these stocks proved their enor- 
mous utility when about 1,500,- 
000,000 ounces were put to useful 


Sales of Domestic Mine Silver to Industry 


Apparent Total 


Balance Supply U.S. 
Absorbed U.S. Treas. Mine Silver 
By Industry Sales To Industry 


(Thousands of Ounces) 





Year End. U. 8. Mine U. S. Treas. 

June 30 Output* Purchases 
1956 ___-- 33,101 15,451 
S007 cea 38,157 6,554 
BEE kiiecsises 36,279 26,173 
ee 35,691 20,369 
143,228 68,547 


Totals 











17,650 10,301 27,951 
31,603 7,477 39,080 
10,106 36 10,142 
15,332 11,249 26,581 
74,691 29,063 103,754 


*For calendar year ending previous Dec. 31, 
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purposes in the war effort. Cur- 
rently the total holdings in the 
Treasury in all forms are slightly 
in excess of 2,000,000,000 ounces 
—which does not seem excessive 
in the light of World War II ex- 
perience. If stockpiles of other 
strategic and critical materials 
have validity, then the _ silver 
stockpile is a real asset to the 
nation. 
SIMON D. STRAUSS 


Vice-President, 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
New York City 


Merrill Lynch 
Invest. Forums 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading exchanges, will hold a 
series of free investment forums 
for the public in New York and 
suburban areas, starting next 
Monday. - ' 


Officials of the brokerage firm 
will present in the 90-minute 
evening meetings a thorough dis- 
cussion of basic trends in the na- 
tional economy and will make 
specific suggestions to meet vari- 
‘ous investment situations and ob- 
jectives during the months ahead. 


Although conducting the ses- 
sions at no cost to the public, Mer- 
rill Lynch officials stressed the 
need for free tickets to be obtained 
by phoning the firm’s local offices. 

In Manhattan, a session will be 
held at the Park Lane Hotel, Park 
Avenue and 48th Street, on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 11, starting at 
8:15 p.m. That meeting will be 
conducted by Joseph P. Henican, 
Jr., Vice-President in charge of 
the 575 Madison Avenue office. 


In Brooklyn, a session will be 
held in the Walt Whitman Audi- 
torium of Brooklyn College at 
Bedford Avenue and Avenue H on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 9, starting 
at 7:30 p.m. The session will be 
conducted by Gregory Canavan, 
Manager of the 2231 Church Ave. 
office, Brooklyn. 


In Paramus, N. J., sessions will 
be held on Monday, Feb. 8, and 
again on Thursday, Feb. 11, both 
starting at 8 p.m., at the Garden 
State Plaza Auditorium, Garden 
State Plaza. The meetings will 
be conducted by Harry Litterest, 
Manager of the firm’s office at the 
Garden State Plaza. 


On Long Island, a session will 
be held in the Garden City Hotel, 
Garden City, on Thursday, Feb. 11, 
starting at 8 pm. This meeting 
will be conducted by Jack Buck- 
ner, Vice-President in charge of 
the firm’s office at 189 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Rouse, Brewer Co. 
To Admit Partners 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—On Feb. 
4th, Rouse, Brewer, Becker & 
Bryant, Washington Building, 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit Melvin O. 
Wright and G. Leslie Sampson to 
partnership. 


William R. Staats 
To Admit Meyer 


SAN JOSE, Calif.—On Feb. 4th 
Donald J. Meyer will become a 
partner in William R. Staats & 
Co., First National Bank Building. 
Mr. Meyer is the firm’s resident 
manager in San Jose. 


Nicolaisen Opens 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ALAMO, Calif. — Wagner E. 
Nicolaisen has opened offices at 
1468 Sunnybrook Road to engage 
in a securities business. He was 
formerly with Grant, Fontaine & 

Company. 
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EDGAR HILDING WISTRAND 
1898 — 1960 


Edgar H. Wistrand, who discontinued his active editorial 


duties last June after nearly 40 years’ association with 
“The CHRONICLE,” passed away on Sunday, January 31 
following a long illness. Survivors include his wife, Esther 





Edgar H. Wistrand 


Wistrand, three brothers and one sister. 
Mr. Wistrand was for many years 
prior to his fatal illness the editor of 
“The CHRONICLE’S” Corporation News 
Department. An indefatigable worker, he 
was a source of inspiration to. those 
whose activities he so ably directed. 
- Equally important were the numerous 
virtues with which he was endowed. 
Chief among these was that. of integrity, 
- which was evident at all times in his 
personal relationships with his associ- 


é ates. And his charitable nature was re- 
flected in the varied social and philanthropic organizations 
with which he was connected. 


A meticulous writer himself, Mr. Wistrand always 
took great pains to stress this quality in the work of the 
members of his department. And, like most busy execu- 
tives, he always managed to find the time to heed the call 
for assistance from any member of our editorial staff. 


Mr. Wistrand will be long remembered by his edi- 
torial associates for his many fine attributes as an indi- 
vidual, and for his outstanding ability to analyze lucidly 
the most intricate developments in the sphere of corpo- 
rate finance. His editorial competence fully exemplified 
the high ideals and standards that have been the tradi- 
tional hallmarks of this publication. 


We join with his numerous friends in expressing our 
sincere regret on the death of such a friendly, kind and 


unselfish gentleman. 


Mr. Wistrand was a credit to his Swedish forbears, 
his American heritage and to all of us who were privileged 
to be his associates and fellow workers. 


We, his “CHRONICLE” comrades, join in a farewell 
requiem as he crosses the eternal “bar” of the spiritual 
realm to everlasting Peace, Salvation and Redemption. 


. i oe 


Heineman, Reader With 
Federman, Stonehill & Co. 


Stanley L. Heineman has become 
associated with the newly formed 
investment banking firm of Fed- 
erman, Stonehill & Co., 70 Pine 
Street, New York City. Mr. Heine- 
man, a CPA, will act as a Security 


and Financial Research Analyst 
for the firm, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and asso- 
ciate member of the American 
Stock Exchange. 


Harrison C. Reader is also now 
associated with the firm in the 
Business Development Depart- 
ment. 











NEW ISSUE 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offer 
is made only by the Offering Circular. 


100,000 Shares 


| North American 
| Investment & Development 
| Corporation 


Common Stock 
Price $3 per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained only in 
such States where the securities may be legally offered. 


HOWARD COLEMAN COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. © BArclay 7-9414 


February 4, 1960 
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BANK AND INSURANCE 
STOCKS BY LEO I. BURRINGTON 











This Week -— 


Bank Stocks 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in world-wide . banking 
though third in size among United 
States banks, First National City 
Bank carries out its efficient bank- 
ing business through 85 domestic 
branches and 83 offices in 28 
countries. During 1959 six local 
and nine overseas offices were 
opened, oe re 
_ The bank’s progressive manage- 
ment is committed to the prin- 
ciple of performing complete 
banking services, both wholesale 
and retail. Its preeminent bank- 
ing reputation rests on a diversi- 
fied, though closely coordinated, 
organizational base. Emphasis is 
on individuals both within its 
network as well as with its cus- 
tomers. Bank personnel benefit 
from extensive training programs 
and the broadening experiences 
achieved from frequent shifts of 
officer responsibilities. 

Customer relationships are or- 
ganized under three major divi- 


° * 
= ete ern 


‘the Special 


Industries Group 
(petroleum, transportation - com- 
munication, and public utility in- 
dustries);- Metropolitan, which 
services all New York City ac- 
counts; and the Overseas Division. 
Foreign expansion, a step the 
bank pioneered, is being given 


ready scheduled for 1960. openings 
include one each in Ecuador and- 
Jamaica and two in Argentina. 
Recently a “Common Market 
Counseling Service” was estab- 
lished at its Paris office to meet 
the intense interest in this grow- 
ing European market. 


Statistics presented include the 
wholly-owned affiliate, First Na- 
tional City Trust Co., which serv- 
ices the bank’s trust business. 
Earnings from fiduciary services 
have ranked high with investment 
earnings in recent years as sec- 
ondary sources. Although the ac- 
quisition of The County Trust Co. 














sions; National, which includes of White Plains has been blocked 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(In millions $) 

ASSETS— 12/31/59 12/31/58 12/31/57 
Ck. eh ct $2,009.0 24.2% $1,813.3 22.4% 25.0% 
U.S: Governments _ 1,108.3 13.4 1,588.0 19.6 15.8 
Other securities __ 568.5 6.8 656.9 8.1 6.7 
ROMS oe 4,420.0 53.3 3,839.1 47.5 49.6 
Other assets _____ 191.7 2.3 190.8 2.4 2.9 

Total assets __ $8,2975 100.0% $8,088.1 100.0% $7,802.6 
LIABILITIES— 
Capital funds ____ $765.1 9.2% $747.8 9.2% 9.4% 
pe 7,234.9 87.2 7,127.8 88.1 87.4 
Savings deposits (610) (8.6) (578) (8.1) 
Reserves ______-_- 100.0 1.2 108.4 1.4 1.5 
Other liabilities__ 197.5 2.4 104.1 1.3 1.7 
Total liabilities $8,297.5 100.0% $8,088.1 100.0% $7,802.6 


SELECTED PER SHARE STATISTICS 





Net Oper. % Earned on Approx. Bid 
Year Earnings Divid. Book Value Book Value Price Range 
re $5.55 $3.00 $62.51 9.0% 92—73 
I cia os = 4.92 2.94 61.09 8.1 74—56 
i | eee 4.92 2.84 60.11 8.3 68—59 
1949______ 3.40 1.76 52.26 6.6 44—37 


by legal and regulatory obstacles, 
the two banks are continuing to 
pursue an affiliation via the hold- 
ing company route. 

Typical of other New York City 
banks, First National finds itself 
in a deposit “strait-jacket” with 
artificial barriers limiting its 
source of needed deposits largely 
to New York City. As the finan- 
cial center of the world, city 
banks face an existing world de- 
mand for loanable funds, thus the 
present deposit growth limitation 
is particularly severe. By reduc- 
ing United States Government 
holdings some 30% during 1959, 
management at First National was 
able to serve its primary function, 
the readiness to meet the short 
term requirements of its cus- 
tomers. The bank was one of the 
very few among New York City 
banks able to register some slight 





NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 
Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd. 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd. 

Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3 
London Branches 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Trustee Depts.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; Govt. 

Rd., Nairobi; Ins. Dept.: 54 Parliament 

St.; Travel Dept.: 13 St. James’s Sq.; In- 

come Tax Depts.: 54 Parliament St. & 
13 St. James’s Sq. 

Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA 
UGANDA, ZANZIBAR & SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE 

Branches in: ; ‘ 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


meee 


gain in assets and deposits last 
year. The main problem remains 
one of meeting the greater loan 
demand in the face of slow 
growth in deposits. 


Aided by possession of the 
largest lending capacity to a 
single customer, all of the 100 
largest U. S. industrial companies 
are among the bank’s customers. 
Correspondent bank deposits, al- 
though the second largest in 
amount among New York’s banks, 
account for a relatively small per- 
centage to total deposits, an es- 
timated 17%. Of total deposits, 
time deposits. (including savings 
deposits) are roughly estimated at 
approximately 20%, with 8.6% of 
total deposits representing savings 
deposits. 

During 1959 the bank’s total re- 
ported loans increased 15% and at 
the end of 1959 were 62% of de- 
posits; presently they approxi- 
mate 65%. About two-thirds of 
loans outstanding represent term 





Our Annual Comparison 


NEW YORK CITY 
BANK EARNINGS 





Breakdown of Sources 
of Gross Income 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
-120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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loans averaging three and one- 
half years. The. bank’s small loan 
business, by far the largest in 
New York, continues strong. Such 
loans approximated $334 _ million 
in 1959. By year-end the loan 
rate exceeded 5% rate. Early in 
January, First National took the 
lead in raising the interest rate 
for broker and dealer loans from 
5% to 5%%. 

From the investor’s viewpoint 
the outlook for First National’s 
increased earning power rests on 
such constructive factors as its 
strategic position in the fast grow- 
ing overseas market, excellent 
control of expenses. which. is 
aided by- automation controls, im- 
proved physical facilities, and 
proficient management. Benefits 


strong emphasis. New offices al-_ultimatelyare expected-to_accrue 


from permissive relaxation | of 
vault cash and lower Reserve re- 
quirements as well as from an 
orderly liberalization from legisla- 
tive restrictions by New York, 
either this year or later. 


Combined per share net op- 
erating earnings for 1960 were 
$5.55, adjusted for the recent 2% 
stock dividend declared, com- 
pared with $4.92 for 1958, a 12.7% 
gain. The stock appreciated 21% 
during 1959 and, with a healthy 
gain in 1960 earnings coOnserva- 
tively estimated at $6.00 a share, 
further appreciation appears 
probable. The stock presently 
priced at 87 is judged reasonable. 
Unallocated reserves exceed $11 a 
share. Dividend increases can be 
expected with increased earnings 
performance for this leading, high 
quality bank issue. Common 
shares outstanding total 12,240,000. 


Wm. D. Kerr 
Wertheim Partner 


CHICAGO, Ill.—William D. Kerr 
Ist became a partner 
members 


on Feb. 
in Wertheim & Co., 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange. 
Mr. Kerr will 
make his 
headquarters 
at Wertheim’s 
office in New 
York City, at 
120 Broadway. 

Mr. Kerr was - 
formerly 
a partner in 
Bacon, Whip- 
ple & C.o., 
which he 
joined in 1927, 
and of which 
he had been a partner since 1930. 
He was President of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of 
America in 1959. 


Talcott Plans 
Europe Offices 


James Talcott, Inc., one of the 
nation’s leading commercial fi- 
nance and factoring organizations, 
has reported record volume and 
earnings in 1959 and simultane- 
ously announced plans to finance 
receivables in both England and 
Italy through affiliated offices in 
London and Rome in the near 
future. 


Herbert R. Silverman, Presi- 


dent, said that Talcott’s success in . 


co-sponsoring a commercial fi- 
nance company in Puerto Rico in 
1958 had provided valuable expe- 
rience for extending the com- 
pany’s operations to Europe. 
Talcott is the first American 
company in its field to make a 
full range of industrial and com- 
mercial financing available in 
European countries, Mr. Silver- 
man said. Other overseas loca- 
tions for affiliated offices are cur- 
rently under study, he noted. 


With John Nuveen 


BOSTON, Mass.—Edward P. 
Clark is now with John Nuveen 
& Company, 140 Federal Street. 


’ York received approval to 
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George A. Murphy, formerly 
President of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York was named 
a Chairman. William E. Peterson, 
a Senior Vice-President, was 
elected President. _Mr. .Murphy 
will also be chief executive offi- 
cer. He succeeds Richard H. West, 
who -is retiring. Mr. West will 
continue as a Director and as 
Chaifmanti of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Peterson will be chief 
administrative officer. Mr. Murphy 
joined Irving Trust in 1931. He 
had been in charge of the per- 
sonal trust division and then the 
loan administration division be- 
fore being elected President in 
1957. Mr. Petersen has been with 
the Bank since 1928. He was 
elected a Vice-President in 1947 
and became head of the branch 
office division in 1956. Mr. Peter- 
sen was elected a Senior Vice- 
President in 1957 and a Director 
last July. 
Bo % °K 
Approval given to the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, to in- 
crease its capital stock from 
$164,587,500 consisting of 13,167,- 
000 shares of the par value of 
$12.50 each, to  $167,879,250 
consisting of 13,430,340 shares of 
the same par value. 
oe ok 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York has ap- 
pointed Emilio G. Collado to its 
Advisory Board on International 
Business, it was announced by 
Chairman Harold H. Helm. 
Irving Trust Company, New York, 
received approval to increase its 
Capital Stock from $52,020,000 
consisting of 5,202,000 shares of 
the par value of $10 each, to 
$53,060,400 consisting of 5,306,400 
shares of the same par value. 

Bo % * 
The Royal State Bank of New 
in- 
crease its Capital Stock from 
$2,100,000 consisting of 420,000 
shares of the par value of $5.00 
each, to $2,205,000 consisting of 
441,000 shares of the same par 
value. 

% *% % 
Walter Freund has been elected 
Senior Vice-President, Chief Loan 
Officer and a Director of The 
Gotham Bank, New York it was 
announced on Feb. 1 by David 
Berg, Chairman. 


Mr. Freund has been associated 
with the Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company and_ its 
predecessors since 1936 and has 
for some time been serving as 
Senior Loan Officer for this Bank. 


He entered the banking world 
in 1927 with the Chatham Phoenix 
National Bank, which later be- 
came Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. He remained with this Bank 
until 1932. Subsequently, he joined 
the Continental Bank & Trust, 
which later became the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company. 

Clarence Rainess, has also been 


elected a Director of the Goth 
Bank, New York. cs 


ok % % 


John oO. Johnsen was promoted to 
the position of official appraiser 
for Dry Dock Savings Bank, New 
York, it was announced by Mr. 
William A. Lyon, President. He 
succeeds the late George M. Halk. 


Edward S. | Backnick Jr. w 
elected Vice-President anit Mort. 
gage Officer of The Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New York 
effective Feb. 1, according to an 
announcement made by Mi 

J. Burke, President. ! _—— 


Mr. Backnick has resigned from 


rm 
oe 
ES 


the Chase Manhattan Bank where 
since 1937 he has held important 
official positions in its real Estate 
and Mortgage Loan Department. 
% % co 
The Franklin National Bank of 
Long Island is offering to holders 
of its capital stock rights to sub- 
scribe for 185,000 new shares of 
the. capital stock at the subscrip- 
tion price of $25 per share on the 
basis of one new share for each 
sixteen shares of stock held of 
record on Jan. 29. Transferable 
warrants evidencing rights to 
subscribe for the additional shares 
will expire on Feb. 19. 

Blair & Co. Incorporated and 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. are 
managers of a group that will 
underwrite the offering. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the additional shares of stock will 
be added to the Bank’s capital 
funds. 

* oo % 
The State Bank of Long Beach, 
Long Beach, N. Y. announced the 
election of Charles E. Stahl, Jr., 
as President, and M. L. Bishop, 
Vice-President. 

oo oh % 


The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, New York, received 
approval to increase its Capital 
stock from $7,702,980 consisting 
of 1,540,596 shares of the par value 
of $5.00 each to $8,088,130 con- 
sisting of 1,617,626 shares of the 
same par value. 
* * 


Approval given to State Bank of 
Albany, Albany, New York to in- 
crease its Capital Stock from 
$6,633,700 consisting of 663,370 
shares of the par value of $10.00 
each to $6,965,380 consisting of 
696,538 shares of the same par 
value. 

ee 
Approval given to First Trust and 
Deposit Company, Syracuse, New 
York, to inerease its Capital Stock 
from $2,695,380 consisting of 
$388,010 of Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, divided 
into 77,602 shares of the par value 
of $5 each, and $2,307,370 of 
Common Stock, divided into 922,- 
948 shares of the par value of 
$2.50 each, to $2,741,527.50 con- 
sisting of $388,010 of Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock, 
divided into 77,602 shares of the 
par value of $5 each, and $2,353,- 
517.50 of Common Stock divided 
into 941,407 shares of the par 
value of $2.50 each. 

* a pd 
John J. Sweeney, Senior Vice- 
President of Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, 
New York, died on Jan. 27 at the 
age of 63. 

‘ * * * 

By a stock dividend, the Mer- 
chants National Bank of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, increased 
its common capital stock from 
$120,000 to $240,000. Effective Jan. 
19 (Number of shares outstanding 
12,000 par value $20). 

% bd * 
Franklin Trust Company, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, announced the 
election of John C. Biggins as 
President and Chief Executive 
officer. He succeeds Harold 
Clark, who was elected Chairman. 
Herman W. Becker former Chalr- 
man, becomes a member of the 
newly created executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Biggins and Aloysius 
J. O’Brien, Vice-President and 
Secretary, were elected to the 
Board. 

* * 
James D. Holman, a Director and 
executive committee member of 
the First National Bank of Toms 
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River, N. J. was elected a Director. 
William G. Klemt and William J. 
Hunt were named to Vice-Presi- 
dents. ‘ 
% * % 

The First National Bank of South 
River, New Jersey, by a stock 
dividend increased its common 
$800,000 to 
$900,000. Effective Jan. 19. (Num- 
bers of shares outstanding 36,000 
par value $25). 


% % ae 
The Industrial Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 


announced the election of Elmer 
S. Carll as Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer. Samuel Wein- 
rott, Senior Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Executive com- 
mittee, succeeds him as President. 
Caspar Drueding, who had been 
Chairman, becomes honorary 
Chairman. The Bank also an- 
nounced the election of William 
A. Schnader, as Chairman of the 
Executive committee and Vice- 
Chairman. James R. Trimble was 
elected Senior Vice-President, 
Samuel McClurken, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Secretary and Charles 
H. Everly a Vice-President. 

od a * 
The First National Bank of Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania with common 
stock of $200,000 merged with and 
into Bellefonte Trust Company, 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania under 
the title of First Bellefonte Bank 
and Trust Company. Effective at 
the close of business Dec. 31. 

ae Bg a 
The First National Bank of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, by a stock divi- 
dend increased its common capital 
stock from $600,000 to $700,000. 
Effective Jan. 19. (Number of 
shares outstanding 70,000 par 
value $10). 

oo wR * 
By a stock dividend, The First 
National Bank of Bassett, Virginia 
increased its common _ capital 
stock from $200,000 to $600,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding 60,000 par 
value $10). 


The Parkersburg National Bank, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $250,000 to $500,000. Effec- 
tive Jan. 21. (Number of shares 
outstanding 25,000 par value $20.) 


The appointment of Dwight W. 
Hostetter as a Trust Officer in 
Society National Bank’s Trust 
Department, Cleveland, Ohio was 
made Known on Feb. 2 by Mervin 
B. France, President of Society 
National Bank of Cleveland. 


Mr. Hostetter comes to Cleve- 
land from the First National Bank 
of Miami, Florida, where he was 
Vice-President and Trust Officer. 
The election of W. G. Kirkwood, 
K. P. Lincoln, Jr. and W. H. 
Quayle as  Vice-Presidents of 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio was announced by 
Loring L. Gelbach, Chairman and 
President. 

Four new Directors were also 
elected to the Board. Loring -L. 
Gelbach, announced the new 
members as: Gregory S. DeVine, 
Vice-President, John P. Dragin, 
Executive Vice-President-Finance 
and Administration, Robert D. 
McCreery, Vice-President, and 
Alfred E. Wolf, Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent-Finance and Accounting. 


By a stock dividend, the First Na- 


tional Bank, Valparaiso, Indiana; 


increased its * ‘common ~ capital 
stock from $110,000 to $220,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding 2,200, par value 
$100.) 


By a stock dividend, The Manu- 
facturers National Bank ‘of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. Effective Jan. i8. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
50,000, par value $20.) 


By a stock dividend, the Com- 


mercial National Bank of Peoria, 
Illinois increased its common 
capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000. Effective Jan. 18. 
(Number of shares’ outstanding 
150,000, par value $20.) 

* " * 
Elmhurst National Bank, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, by a stock dividend 
increased its common _ capital 
stock from $600,000 to $800,000. 
Effective Jan. 19. (Number of 
shares outstanding 32,000, par 
value $25.) 

= 


se 
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By a stock dividend, The First 
National Bank of Ottawa, Hlinois, 
increased its common capital stock 
from $600,000 to $750,000. Effec- 
tive Jan. 20. (Number of shares 
outstanding 37,500, par value $20.) 

% e * 
By a stock dividend, The City Na- 
tional Bank of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, increased its common capi- 
tal stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding 50,000, par 
value $10.) 

oo % wh 
By a stock dividend, the Clinton 
National Bank, Clinton, Iowa, in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $200,000 to $400,000. Effec- 
tive Jan. 18. (Number of shares 
outstanding 4,000, par value $100.) 

* Bo * 
National Bank of Commerce of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, by a_ stock 
dividend, increased its common 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to 
$1,650,000, and by the sale of new 
stock from $1,650,000 to $1,800,000. 
Effective Jan. 19. (Number of 
shares outstanding 90,000, par 
value $20.) 
First Mational Bank of Fremont, 
Nebraska, by a stock dividend, 
increased its common _ capital 
stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding 12,000, par 
value $25.) 
The First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Missouri, by a stock divi- 
dend increased its common capi- 


tal stock from $15,400,000 to $16,-°: 


940,000. Effective Jan. 18. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding 4,000, 
par value $100.) 
By a stock dividend, the Colum- 
bia National Bank of Kansas City, 
Missouri, increased its common 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,- 
000,000. Effective Jan. 19. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding 10,000, 
par value $100.) 


A consolidation of the Empire 
Trust Company, St Joseph, Mo., 
and the Tootle National Bank, as 
the Tootle-Enright National Bank, 
was announced and became effec- 
tive as of February 1. 

a He ok 
By a stock dividend, The First- 
Hardin National Bank of Eliza- 


bethtown, Kentucky, increased 
its .common . capital stock from 
$300,000 to $500,000. Effective 


Jan. 22. (Number of shares out- 
standing 20,000 par value $25.) 
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The New Farmers National Bank 
of Glasgow, Kentucky, increased 
its common capital stock by a 
stock dividend, from $100,000 to 
$200,000. Effective Jan. 20. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding 2,000 
par value $100.) 


By a stock dividend, The First 
National Bank of Morganton, 
North Carolina, increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $150,000 
to $300,000: Effective Jan. 21. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
12,000 par value $25.) 


The Commereial National Bank of 
Spartanburg; South Carolina, in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $600,000 to $750,000, by a 
stock dividend. Effective Jan. 21. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
75,000, par value $10.) 


The stockholders of the First Na- 
Palm Beach, 


tional Bank in 


Florida, ratified the 25% stock 
dividend previously approved. by 
Comptroller of the Currency. This 
$300,000 stock dividend increases 
capital stock of -the- bank to $1,- 
500,000, making total capital 
funds of $5,367,000. 


Po ae 


Mercantile. National Bank of 
Miami Beach, Florida, named four 
new directors: James Gerity, Jr., 
Nathan S. Gumenick, Alvin Cas- 
sell, and S. L. Seltzer. 


Two former board members re- 
tired, Joseph Bettendorf and 
Shepard Broad. 


ae * x 


The First National Bank of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, by a stock dividend, 
increased its common _ capital 
stock from $1,500,000 to $1,875,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number. of 
shares outstanding: 75,000, par 
value $25.) 


* ok Bg 


By a stock dividend, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
increased its common capital 
stock from $8,000,000 to $8,400,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding 840,000, par 
value $10.) 

a % 
The First National Bank of San 
Angelo, Texas, increased its com- 
mon capital stock by a stock divi- 
dend, from $250,000 to $500,000. 
Effective Jan. 21. (Number of 
shares outstanding 100,000, par 
value $5.) 

% % 
The National Bank of Commerce 
of Houston, Texas, by a stock 
dividend, increased its common 
capital stock from $11,000,000 to 
$11,550,000. Effective Jan. 18. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
577,500, par value $20.) 

aE % o 

Election of Roger A. Harris, as 
an Assistant Vice-President of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, was announced. 


For nine years prior to his 
election at Republic National 
Bank, Mr. Harris had served as 
a Vice-President of the Peoples 
National Bank of Tyler. 

Pod 3 od 

By a stock dividend, the First Na- 
tional Bank in Fort Collins, 
Colorado, increased its common 
capital stock from ‘$250,000 to 
$375,000. Effective Jan. 20. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding 3,750, 
par value $100.) 


oo * % 
California Bank, Los Angeles, 
California, will open its new 


Monrovia office for business 
March 4, in the Monrovia Shop- 
ping Center, at 320 West Hunting- 
ton Drive. The Monrovia office 
will be the 70th office for Cali- 
fornia Bank, Frank L. King, 


Chairman of | the 
nounced; 

Robert F. Miller, manager, will 
head the staff at the new office 
and will be assisted in its admin- 
istration by B. G. Davis. 


ae * R 


The proposed merger of the Wells 
Fargo Bank, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and the American Trust 
Co., San Francisco, California, has 
been approved by the stock- 
holders. The consolidation will 
become final when approved by 
the state and Federal supervisory 
banking authorities. 


Board | an- 


Under the merger plan one. 
share of the new bank stock will — 


be exchanged for each share of 
Wells Fargo and of American 
Trust stock outstanding. 


Harris C. Kirk, Chairman of 
American Trust, will be Chairman 
and Chief Executive officer of the 
merged bank. I. W. Hellman, 
President of Wells Fargo, will be 
Vice-Chairman of the Board. 
Ransom M. Cook, President of 
American Trust, will be President 
of the new institution. 

= = s 


Security Bank of Oregon at Port- 
land, Ore. is merging the Bank of 
Portland into Security Bank. 


The Bank of Portland, had re- 
sources of $4,900,000 and deposits 
of about $4,000,000. Capital was 
$600,000, surplus $150,000 and un- 
divided profits $179,000. 

Date of the merger awaits final 
approval of regulatory author- 
ities. 

More than two-thirds of the 
12,000 outstanding shares of the 
Bank of Portland had been de- 
posited for sale or exchange. Un- 
der terms of the merger, Bank of 
Portland stockholders will be 
paid $100 per share, or may ex- 
change one share of stock for 
three shares of Security Bank 
stock. 


The merger will give the Se- 
curity Bank of Oregon total de- 
posits of approximately $12,000,- 
000 and total resources in excess 
of $13,500,000. Capital funds (in- 
cluding surplus and undivided 
profits) is in excess of $1,800,000. 


J. K. Norton Opens 


J. K. Norton & Company has been 
formed with offices at 569 West 
192nd Street, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 
Partners are Nathan Needelman 
and Miriam Needelman. 


Form Northeastern 


Planning Corporation 


Northeastern Planning Corpora- 
tion is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 2133 Third 
Ave., New York City. 
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Rudd to be Partner 
In Sutro Bros. Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sutro 
Bros. & Co., members of the New 
: York Stock 
Exchange, 
“announce the 
admission 
of Irving G. 
mudd of 
Washington, 
D.C. asa Gen- 
eral Partner. 
Simultane-— 
ously, Sutro 
Bros. an- 
nounce that. 
they will con- 
tinue the bus- 
iness formerly. 
conducted by 
the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Rudd & 
Co. in Washington, at 734 Fifteenth 
Street, Northwest. 


R. & F. Wittstock 
With A. E. Osler 


TORONTO, Canada—Roy C. Witt- . 
stock and Frederick W. Wittstock 
have been elected Vice-Presidents 
of A. E. Osler Company Limited, 
11 Jordan Street, members of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange. Both 
were formerly partners in Watt 
& Watt. 


Powell, Kistler & 
Co., NYSE Firm 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Powell, 
Kistler & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be formed with offices at 110 Old 
Street, effective Feb. 15th. Part- 


ners will be Robert J. Powell, 
Charles E. Kistler, member of the 
Exchange, and Robert J. Powell, 
Jr. Mr. Kistler has been active 
as an individual stock broker in 
Fayetteville. The Messrs. Powell 
are officers of Powell and Co., Inc. 


Harris & Co. 
To Admit Two 


DETROIT, Mich.—Harris & Co., 
Book. Building, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Feb. 11th, will admit Lloyd R. 
Marentette and Robert E. Stein- 
berg to general partnership. Mr. 
Marentette will cease to be a lim- 
ited partner. 


Irving G. Rudd — 











Newport News Shipbuilding a 





ad Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Emplcyees 


Billings during the period from ship- 


(Subject to audit adjustments) 





Three Fiscal Months Ended Year Ended 
December December December December 
31, 1959 31, 1958 31, 1959 31, 1958 





building, ship conversions and 


repairs, hydraulic turbines and 


other work ... - 


Estimated balance of major contracts 
unbilled at the close of the period . 


. « $46,923,377 $60,499,466 $196,070,624 $180,587,4648 





At December 
31, 1959 


$277 669,961 








Equivalent number of employees, on 
a 40-hour basis, working during 
the last full work-week of the 


period 


: 14,389 


At December 
31, 1958 


$350,650,514 








11,723 





On November 30, 1959 the Company submitted a bid of $44,539,340 for the construction of four Mariner-type 
cargo vessels for States Steamship Company which has been designated officially as the low bid. 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such 
income for any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. 
unbilled balances are subject to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 


January 27, 1960 








Contract billings and estimated 


R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 
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Se ns a 


there is only 
ONE mutual 


investment fund 
named 


CHARGE OF ANY KIND. Shares are 
offered at net asset value. 


Energy Fund is a mutual fund investing 
for growth possibilities in electronics; 
high energy fuels; missiles and other. 
space uses for energy; atomic energy; 
: oil and gas; electric and gas utilities 
- and other activities related to the 
energy fields. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
Write Department 
Distributor 


RALPH £. SAMUEL & CO. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N, Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 


-Rowe Price; 


-pressed the view that 


_ trend.’ 
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prospectus 
describes 


Aviation- <ai@ieae 
Electronics -Electrical 
Equipment Shares 

of. GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


An investment in the growth 
possibilities of selected com- 
mon stocks of the aviation- 
electronics-electrical equip- 
ment industries is offered by 
this 25 year-old mutual fund. 


Mail this advertisement. 
cFC 
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City State 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 











‘caused. us -to disregard current 
market pessimism, and add mod- 
erately to our holdings.” 

“We don’t believe all the trou- 
bles of the industry will evap- 
orate with the new year,” opined 
D. Moreau Barringer, of the Del- 
aware Fund, “or that oils will 
soon -again dominate speculative 


while values-may be found.” (Im- 


plementing. this observation, - his - 
._Delaware Fund established a new 


position of 15,000 shares in Phil- 
lips Petroleum. and bought 1,000 


~ shares of Texaco.) 


Other buyers of the petroleums 


.included Group Securities Com- 


mon Stock Fund, Aberdeen, T. 
and, heavily, In- 
vestors Mutual (buying 8 issues 


-and selling none). 


On the other hand, sellers of 
the oils included Tri-Continental, 


‘which eliminated its holdings of 


Phillips. A voice from the oil 


: country, Texas Fund, sold 7 oil 


issues. 


THE BULLISH 
CONTINGENT 


Great optimism was voiced by 


‘ Group Securities. Said Herbert R.° 
- Anderson: 


“During the decline we ex- 


short-term corrections, the stock 


/ market is in an uncompleted up- 
The general stock mar-. 


ket averages have now recovered 


virtually all of the ground lost 
-during the third quarter, and we 


expect this favorable price action 
to continue. It is our conclusion, 


‘then, that the general economy 


and stock market averages should 
reach new highs during the com- 
ing year.” 

The impact of politics in this 


:- election year is the topic of the 
:- following from Edward P. Rubin, 
: President of Selected American 
‘Shares: 


“Elections will not be a domi- 
nating factor in the stock market. 
Neither leading party is radical, 
nor against free enterprise. Both 
parties recognize the need for ac- 


-celerated growth, lower tax rates 


when feasible, workable man- 


.the major upward trend.” 


‘despite - 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 


Funds Step Up Buying As 
Market Rises to New High 


‘Continued from page 1 


agement-labor procedures. While 


the stock market might take a 


favorable view of a Republican 
‘conservative,’ it would not- ne- 
glect Democratic ‘inflationary im- 
plications.’ After all, stocks have 
risen under-each of the last three 
Presidents.” - 


“Corporate profits in 1960 will 


-make new highs, rising about 15% 
activity of the market. “But we- 


do think that emotional pendu- 
-lums frequently swing ‘too far,” 
and that when they~do, worth- 


on average,” Mr. Rubin continued. 
“Corporate dividends will rise. .. . 
The Dow-Jones Industrial Stock 


_Average will make a new all- 


time high. Stock prices. should 
rise in reflection of much better 
earnings, and the rise should be 
broad enough to include _ less 
glamorous issues for awhile.” 
Among others making bullish 
predictions is the President of Na- 
tional Securities & Research, 


-Henry J. Simonson: “Considering 


earnings and dividend trends, as 
we estimate them for 1960, we an- 
ticipate that common stock prices 
should show improvement, allow- 
ing for the usual deviations _ 
is 
predictions added up to an esti- 
mated 1960 range for the D.-J. In- 
dustrial Average of 755-625. 


A voice in the present electron- 
ics “wilderness” is Ralph E. Sam- 
uel, President of Energy Fund: 
“Comments were a dime-a-dozen 
around ‘the street’ to the effect 
that ‘glamor stocks were through,’ 
that old-fashioned. values were 
going to count once. more, that 
realism had succeeded. imagina- 
tion -in © appraising. electronic 
shares. We had all read -senti- 
ments of this sort from morning 
till night. But we do want-to say 
that in our view the electronic 
stocks that. are featured by top- 
management are far from 
‘through’ and ‘indeed should 
prove far more rewarding in the 
future than in the past. 

“We don’t believe many of 
these electronic stocks have dis- 
counted their brilliant future! It 
is our judgment that the elec- 
tronic age is just beginning, and 
that earnings growth of many of 
the enterprises in that field will 
be startling.” 


SOBER VIEWS 


In the van of the cautious con- 
tingent was, as previously, Milan 
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D. Popovic, President of Blue 


Ridge Mutual Fund: 

“At the turn of the decade we 
cannot whoieneartedily join those 
who promise us Soaring 60s. 
We believe it more lkety that 
they shall be Sobering ‘60s. It is 
true that ours is a sirong econ- 
omy, but this strength cannot be 
taken for granted and expecied 
to bring us an _ uninterrupted 
growth at a fanciful rate more or 
less automatically. Our ability to 
expand will be somewhat tem- 
pered by the problems that were 
built into. our economy in tne 
postwar years and by tne rise in 
competitive frictions on a world- 
wide basis. This is a rapidly 
changing economy now, due to 
technological improvements which 
may be either constructive or un- 
settling in their effects upon dif- 
ferent industries.” 

Charles Werly, Manager of Put- 
nam Growth Stock Fund, which 
reduced its common stock hold- 
ings from 93.7% to 88.7% during 
the year, asserted; “This is the 
year we should probably exercise 
restraint.” 

And these words of caution 
from Harry H. Hagey, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Stein Roe & Farnham 
Balanced Fund: 


“Perhaps influenced unduly by 
the immediate outlook, the stock 
market seems high. Common 
stocks appear to be very fully 
priced, both in relation to curren. 
earnings and to those in prospect. 
In addition, dividend yields af- 
forded by equities compare very 
unfavorably with the generous re- 
turns now available from invesi- 
ments in fixed income securities 

“Looking beyond the next few 
months there is reason to question 
how long the upward trend of 
the economy will be sustained 
when the momentum of the cur- 
rent thrust in output abates. The 
extremely rapid rate at which in- 
ventories will be built in the first 
half should diminish as the year 
progresses, thus providing a re 
straining influence upon activity 
Since credit will be less readily 
available and more costly, con- 
sumer spending for durable goods 
will probably be less vigorous 
The general credit stringency 
should continue to depress hous- 
ing and to inhibit the rise in busi- 
ness investment. The impact of 
these levelling influences upon 
corporate earning power could be 
quite pronounced. If the advance 
in activity is brought to a halt, 
profits would probably decline 
despite a persistent rise in the 
price level.” 


Desirability of stock - to - bond 
switching is cited thus by Law- 
rence A. Sykes, President of Mas- 
sachusetts Life Fund: 


“The stock market, as measured 
by the Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erages is at an all-time high and 
sells at over 19 times estimated 
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1959 earnings, which compares 
with 12-15 times during most of 
the previous boom period 1955. 
1957. In addition, yields on man 
blue chip stocks are slightly be- 
low 3% and considerably less than 
the better than 5% yield obtain- 
able on high-grade corporate and 
treasury bonds. 

“We look forward to 1960 with 
confidence recognizing, however, 
that the general market is his- 
torically high. Under such cir-: 
cumstances, therefore, it is likely 
that we may direct our attention 
in 1960 more to the short- and 
medium-term bond market where 
yields are higher than they have 
been in the past 25 years, and to a 
few carefully selected common 
stocks which appear either under- 
valued or possess steady growth 
characteristics.” . oe 

A new adherent to the bears is 
deVegh Mutual Fund, which has 
been reducing its stock holding 
since the first of the year. “With 
the end of the steel strike,” said 
Imre deVegh, President, “‘the fru- 
ition of the boom seemed near 
and it appeared also that the pre- 
ceding rise had reasonably fully 
discounted the highly favorable 
earnings prospects for 1960.” 


POPULAR ISSUES 


Split-elect “Nickel,” which had 
been runner-up to General Motors 
in the third quarter “popularity 
contest,” captured first place 
during the fourth quarter. It was 
acquired by 12 fund management 
groups, without a single seller. 
Sharing the runner-up spot this 
time were still un-split du Pont, 
with 11 buyers and nary a seller, 
and high-flying Ford once more 
with 14 buyers and 3 sellers. 
Following these leaders were 
General Motors, General Electric,’ 
and Royal Dutch. : 


ISSUES IN DISFAVOR 


Leading the unpopular issues 
was American Airlines (replacing 
American Telephone’s three- 
.uarters-long occupancy of this 
notch). Next most widely sold 
during the quarter were General. 
Telephone & Electronics and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 


FOREIGN ISSUES DRAW 
MIXED REACTION 


The enthusiasm for foreign is- 
sues, which had been generated 
during the preceding quarters, 
went into considerable decline at 
the vear-end. Sold were leading 
South African gold mining issues, 
with the exception of still-liked 
Free State Geduld; British 
Petroleum and Burmah Oil, Ford 
of England, Bowaters, De Beers, 
Steel of Wales, and Rhone- 
Poulenc (such sales being for the 
most part made by a single fund). 

Liked in the foreign sector 
were Philips’ Lamp, Royal Dutch, 

Continued on page 23 
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Changes in Common Stock Holdings of 67 Investmen 


(October-December, 1959) _ 
Issues in which transactions by more than one management group occurred: Issues which more managements sold than 


t Management Groups 


bought are in italics. Numerals in parentheses indicate number of managements making-entirely new purchases or completely _ 


eliminating the stock from their portfolios. (Purchases shown exclude: shares received through stock splits, stock dividends, 


spin-offs or mergers. Number of shares bought or sold prior to a stock split is expressed giving effect to the split.) 








—Bought— Sold —Bought— ——Sold—— 
No.of No. of No.of - No.of No.of No.of No.ot Noob % = Sonate” 
Mgts. Shares. Shares Mgts. . Mgts. - Shares’ a ae Shares Mgts. {| ... INVESTORS 
‘Sh Agricultural Equipment PES ger Pa Pen * © “Chemicals and Fertilizer is ei ae PR ide Oe 
3 5000. DOGO. oot as 0s bo BB 82,074 6 FY 500 Air Products -...<.-.-2---~ ic ae kX | TRUST | 
1 9,500 International Harvester __..___- 38,100 4(1) pit “? _ Ese SRI: — ages ' 
| . ‘6(4) = 52,1 ie OCA) ies aoe s ce is 
Fa Aircraft and Aircraft Equipment 3 . 18,800 American Sener ig ag ae Lg 1,500 de ees 
: 3 1,325 Bendix Aviation__._.-__.______ None None 4(1) 30,700 American Potash & Chemical_-_- : 
: 3 (2) 11,200 - Cessna-Aircraft ..0. 02 oli None None at ane — Pi aeccd eta ------ e------+---> none — : - 
5,900 General D MOP iets ’ ow emical.-_-----.~--------- ’ 4 
: 2 5,300 Lockheed Sonor Laer ae sty sono ge HY “ TOOG? Oelant ot None None : Prospectus end eitngtee 
2 2600. Marquardt 225.0020 1300 1 a 2 | ye seahnen Kodak to 2,000 1. teal ae ae 
4(1) ee aE ages area 42.575 4(2 ; ’ arbenfabriken Bayer ; 
3 a. SRO: .Gaed Alaa cS ech 17000 3Cry. or equivalent) ---.---- wad None None ||4NVESTORS PLANNING CORP. 
1(1 2,000 Curtiss-Wri 3 8,400 Food Machinery & Chemical__- 31,800 1(1) . 
) ; S- WHINE. 22 Ss eee 14,100 2(1) 
None None Grumman __- 12300 ~—-2(1) 3(2) 27,500 Freeport Sulphur ----~-------- 33,100. 3(1). : 
; 3 11,500 North American Aviation_____- 58,000. ‘5(2) 3 pape: es Baek el ~------------- on aee ring o a ae 
fang ges : t ooker emical__.....------- . ew Yo i N.Y, 
3 —— {Se deena eoie cet. Se Gl NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 
- : 2,575 Eastern Air Lines___-.- iaby tard cee 52,000 2(1) 4 29,000 Olin Mathieson ....---.----.-- 1,000 1(1) ; . 
, 1(1) 2,000 Pan American World Airways... 2,500 1(1) 4 31.570 Rayonier ~- . 1.200 2 
2 1(1) 2,000 American Airlines___._.------- 176,400 8(3) a tink & eee Z 
> ; she ’ 2 225)... TROGIR: 0t FORR nk - ee nese nan 887 1 
None None Northwest Airlines.._..-__.--_- 108,600 4(3) 6(4) 115,400 Stauffer Chemical 78.783 4 
1 400 United Air Lines_______-______- 24,433 4(2) ‘ ine Pe. oe ee ; 
ae ; 2 5,340 Thiokol Chemical ------------- 7m 4 (1) 
5 18,800 Union Carbide ~_.------------- - 
i Automesive 4 -  ¥'585 United Carbon _-.---.--------- None. None 
1(1) 1,500 American Motors ___-____-___-- 30,000 1(1) 1(1) 6000 U.S. Borax & Chemical 5.000. 1(1) 
; 241) 20,000° =Chrysler__._._____.-.--.----.- 12,500 2 2(2) 8.100 Wyandotte Chemicats eras None None 
y 14(2)- 14000: Were oo pedo esd ott cet 17,500: - 3(1) ? Annlet 7800.2 - 
e ’ : None None  Columbian-Carbon ____-~-~----- 80 
a 10(1) 68,600 General Motors-____-___-_--__- 25,000 Ss : 390:: - Diationt Alkali... 26,912 2(1) 
t 4 42,035 Mack Trucks -__-__-_-_-_---_-- None None None None Pennsalt Chemicals __..--.---- 10,800 4(1) 
: 2(1) 7,420 “White Motor... ..+1.-.--2.24. None - None 7 | 3,200. Spencer Chemical ----_-------- 11,300 2 
, Automotive Equipment Coal and Coke 
’ 2(1) 14,200 Champion Spark Plug_-_------_- 20,000 1(1) - 18500 Heaton Codi 2 15,000 2 
» 1 $000: . Baton: Mie. 26003 Ok ics: 5,000 eS 2(2) 8,5 Consolidation 
e 2(2) 19,000 Electric Autolite__._____.______ None None Containers. 
; ee pe crip Storage Battery_______- None a 2(1) 21,000 American Can --__.----------- 30,000 1 
! , mith (A..0.}. 1 fs None None 4(1) 45,900 Continental Gan —~2--~-2------- 3100. 2 Pagers. Se | 
sy 3(1) 9,200 Thompson Ramo Wooldridge____ — 6,000 2(1) uttering <* diversified. es 
3(2) . 25,000 Timken Roller Bearing tics Siete Be None None Drug Products aged investment in nkcteetethe 
1 200 American Home Products___-_-- 1,000 1 selected for ‘possible tong: 
5(2) 29.500 e Eek Trust N N 2(1) = 13,500 ae Products --------------- 40 aoe (1) term growth and income. 
s 29, ankers Trost és si2ui i one one 8(2) 42,000 WN a a een maak ‘ 
& 5(1) 20,500 Chase Manhattan -_-__----__~~- 1,000 1(1) 4(2).: - 20008: Peeks, Dave... cn 29,800 2 Pp j : 
\- 5(2) 22,500 Chemical Bank New York Trust None None 4(1) 32,300 Rexall Drug & Chemical_-__-_-- None None 1s pares Peer 504 
s 5(2) 18,500 First Nat’l City Bank of N. Y._- 500 1(1) 3(1):.. 20000  ‘Selbeving =. ec 4,000 1 from your investment dealer, 
: + rk god pephiaine Sscoros So Seger — poet 3G) 13,000 Searle en aig ple ges os None Notte or from, 
1a , anufacturers Trust __...__---- one one 2(1) 4,500 terling: Drug - 6 een ccc aet one one 
d 3(1) 15,450 . Marine Midland Corp._-_-------- Nene: Nofie*--3(3); SGQR0 < Upioht 2-52 eet oe: None None FUND RESEARCH AND 
4(2) 12,100 Morgan Guaranty Trust__-_--_-_- None None 1 500 Bristol-Myers _.._------------- 15,000 2 MAN AGEMENT: INC 
4 25,249 National Bank of Detroit____-_- None None 1 R000": Lilly: (BI VBP S222 tgs ce cece 10,700 2 My we 
2 12,750 Security-First Nat'l Bk. of L.A. 2,500 1 1 1,000. Mead Johnson —__------------- 6,500 2 67 WALL ST. *° - WY. 6, N.Y 
None None _ Firstamerica_.--_...--..-.----- 16,500 2(1) None None Pfizer prang 3 ee Slate get re ban Herp re nt 
3- None None Smith, Kline & French____-~---- J 
d Beverages : 1 7,000 Warner-Lambert 1,500 2 
s, 3(1) 14,800 National Distillers & Chemical__ None None ; 
at 4(1),. 32,800 PepsiaCela S20 None ‘None Electrical Equipment and 
g 1 2000: Coradotle® 2288 cts sok 11,700 © 2(2) Electronics 
S, 4(4) S000; + Ainpete. <5 3S sc ak 2,500 1 
d Building, Construction and Equipment 6 2(1) 3,200 Ce ae ' ae rented eee ome 
h 1 10,000 A i Cc ae iwi AEE eed 20,000 101 3(2) 11,300 merson Electric G neneadeds one Vone Eieet an 
‘d 1 1,000 Aiceetiong pence rem ie t BR SR oo 10.000 ° af ? 9(1) 36,;700- . General Electric. ....-......--< None None ELECTRON:C3. 
ns ee no 1(1) 16,000 General Precision Equipment 21,300 1(1) 
'S, 38(1 2O,000. - Crane- esicescciv sce tle ef one None ; . ; ae , 
2- + 20,600 General Portland Cement_-_-__-__ 16,000 1(1) 2(2) 15,700 Ling Altec Electronics__---_----- None None 
ne 1 4,000 Georgia Pacifie __._.__.-2____- 11,466-. 1. - 2(1) oars ao ae name -------+------ oe ome 
). 1 36,400. Ideal’ Cement ~~. 5.2.1: 750 1 4 — 465,300 cGraw-Edison _-------------- one one 
& 3 14,000 Johns-Manville __----_-------- 8,000  2(1) +°2€1) =—:15,000 = Phileo ~--=--------------_-___- 92,356 3(1) 
h, 2(1) 13,500 Lehigh Portland Cement------- None None 4(1) 37,400 ~ Philips’-Lamp Works (fl. 50)--- None None : . 
23 3(1) 2,500 Minneapolis-Honeywell ____-_- None None 4: 10,100. Radio Corp. ~--~-----~---------- 28,800 4(1) TELEVISION- 
2(1) 5,300 Missouri Portland Cement_____- None None ‘2(2) 30,000 Siemens & Halske (ADR) ------ None None ELECTRONICS 
3 4,159 National Gypsum ..__2___-____- 17,000 1(1) 4(1) ~34,500° Sperry Rand-----------------~- None None 
2 7,300 National Homes “B”.________-_ None None 1 3,420. Sprague Electric. __------------ 4,000 = -1(1) FUND..INC. 
5 11,300 National Lead ___-.-.--------- 10,102 - 1(1) 2(1) 91,000 Square D -~----=--------------- None None ’ 
4(1) G10 . Otis.Blevator: oo 35 22 ee None None Continued on page 22 2. 
2 7,400 Penn-Dixie Cement ---_------- None None mt A Mutual tnvest- 
1 640. Robertson. (H..H.)_------------ 1,600 1 ment Fund whose 
SEL): 19000 Drab ex tc ies. (oe St 20,000. 1(1) sesthe: are priftiasill 
4(3) 28,000. USS. SPigmeos ss tee sist 13,200 2(2) invested ‘for possi- 
4(1) T4400 6©§©6©hV ele. @ Towne 2 fC Ss 3,900 1(1) 
1(1) 10,000 Carrter aot td oe Se et 18,000 2(1) 
ome Wave... Celoter soe 2 ea Bi FS 
1(1) 5,000 Lone Star Cement_______---_--- j : ; 
, companies. actively 
None None U. 8. Gypewms---2--------<55-= 14,000 2(4) Investing in Investing engaged in the Elec- 
; ] diversified securities for as high Hee tronies field. 
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——Sold—— 
—Bought— No.of No. of 
Continued from page 21 No.of No.of Shares -Mgts.- 
—Bought— Sold. Mgts. Shares : 
No.of No. of } ae of an Metals and Mining — Other bie 
. Mgts. Shares res . can Metal Climax-------- ‘ 
5 38,500 © Westinghouse Electric -.------- 12,900 5(2) 1 byes pone Bang Smelting & Refining-. None None 
None None Consolidated Electrodynamics. 12,700 2(2) 2(1) 9902. Beryllium Corp. -----t-«--4ne0- None None 
1(1) 2,000 International Tel. & Tel.___.---- 7,000 2 2(1) 3 800 Hanna Mining .-..------2...s0 None None 
7m : 3(2) 1,800 Texas Instruments__-_---------- 6,900 9 Fh aah Vanpaiotk: 25... soa Manes <7 | (1) 
I 20 ee ee MR 00 Menadium: —------Ssorna re os 
; ically accumulated i in ® Finance Companies, etc. 1(1) 1,000 rec treneaie 2: Sark Pa 33,200 a 1) 
- amounts‘of $30 2 7,975 Beneficial Fimance _____------- None None ene”. Tene Consolidated Denison Mines_--- 3,500 2(2) 
a dar ahs 4 ee te es None None None None 
1 2,000 Commercial Credit ------------ 1,500 =1(1) Natural Gas 
2(1) 7,100 Heller (Walter E.)_-_---------- 300 1(1) Arkansas Louisiana Gas-------- 3,500 = 21) 
2 18,450 Household Finance _____-._~--- None None 3 14,500 Natural Gas...-------- None None 
A MUTUAL FUND investing ; 13,200 Talcott (James) --------------- ae nee oe Supetn Peodustian 2-000: iat 10,200 = 1(1) 
Shins ecleched Ber pews lone : oy Uawsree ee Soe oor 2(1) 49,300 Mississippi River Fuel--------- 8,500 1(1) 
in sore oath of tal 16,200 Northern Natural Gas-_--------- 11,400 1 
term gro of capital ‘ Food Products 3 "900 Pioneer Natural Gas oad an en kitaar ante 200 1 
income. Free of Pennsylvania 2(1) 15,300 tseecn Nut-Life Savars________- 41,900 2(1) 1 ee Gas Transmission... 610 1 
Personal Property Tax. 4(2) 11 ,000 Corn Products 0 ER ae ne COGS ae None None 4+ 137,075 Latha « s Transmission AD eect ga None ‘None 
Send for FREE vine eer from your o(1): 4300... General Foods... 2c <2. kee 8,000 2(2) 3 8,860 Texas As ___ 14,900 2(1) 
a 3 16400: Melee None None 5(1) 24,700 pli es Nalorat Ga rN 53,310 4(3) 
GEORGE A. BAILEY & CO. 2(1) 7,000 Wational Biscuit ________---_--- 6,200 1 3 pe Pa pas inforstate OGGs acdauc 9,200  2(2) 
845 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILA. 10, PA. 2(1) Saw MOI se eel 1,000 1 I 8,00 of dle Eastern Pipe Line... 10,400 3(1) 
3 Oi Wie eke None None 2 7,300 Panhandle LG 4305 22) 
1 Se a st 21,500 2 None None Southern Natural Gas--------- “5 ; : 
None None Gerber Products_______________ 24,000 3(3) sce Equipment 
None None _ Standard Brands_______________ 19,600 2(1) — Ne oe oe ee 3,400 3 
None None United Fruit___._.---_--------- 40,400 = 2(2) f Eh Brees National Cash Rewstster.. ooo 3,000 —-1(1) 
Oil 
Glass ; 
4 q ber Oil ..2c4.54.. eased cua 1,300 1 
1 4,000 American-St. Gobain ________-- 17,000 1(1) 1(1) 800 Barbe ence y cig), ee 300 1 
Sti) aay | Corning Glass Works. ..------ ce SS) oo on eee 89,479 4(1) 
6(1) 16,200 Libbey-Owens-Ford C25: Segianabed au ar hats 25,200 4(2) 6 13.800 Louisiana Land & Exploration__ None None 
2 3,000 Owens-Corning Fiberglas ______ 5,000 1 5 S16;  Montéered: GAL cuis (7 nour 10,600 1 
5(2) 16,700 Owens-Illinois Glass__________- 1,800 1 2 5 Phillips Seere lariat aaa es 54,200 1(1) 
5 67,320 Pittsburgh Plate Glass_________ 40,700 2(1) 6(1) 39,300 illip ae 10000 1(1) 
1 2,000 St. Gobain (France)__________- 1,000 1 9(1) aa Seen oe tal i ae eh a ee 6.000 1(1) 
1 ee ee ree ee ee ae ee ee ’ 
income by investing in a diversified 760 - Shell Oli. .:.....- ieee 41,000 2(1) 
od eons eeenn es ate Insurance — Fire & Casualty a | jesse Signal ON & Gao ee 77696 2 
Companies in many industries which are active in 2 700 Continental Insurance__________ None None 3 33,500 Sinclair Oil-_--- ect. Ga at ane a; 
ne Pe Se 1 See. Meee Pe 200, «1(1) 4 13,100 | Socony Mobil Oil_------------- 3'200 ~N 
1 6,900 Maryland Casualty_____________ 14,800 1(1) 6(1) 69,800 Standard Oil (Ind.)_----------- (1) 
F. ESERSTADT & CO. INC., 4 See. em oe 8S 5,000 = 1 7 12,732 Standard Oil (N. J.)----------- 37,020 4(1) 
G5 trendway, Mow Yor &, WY. 5 54,700 U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty______ 3,600 1 1(1) 4,300 menmcarig te eri oe Ssek. 28,000 aH 
pee 3 30,600 unray Mid-Continent Oil__--- a 
aan _ “yore; 29¢2) 20088  Texecd..i.. lao Aa 12,000 6(2) 
maaneanen — Tate, ot ~~ 2(1) 43,900 += Texas Gulf Producing_-_--_-~--- None None 
4 RL 21,036 2(1) 2 3.280 Texas Natural Gasoline________ None None 
4 64,600 Transamerica__-____--_---_---- None None 4(1) 12,300 Amerada Petroleum_____------- eee - 3) 
f 1 3,000 Atlantic Refitting......-22-s=%: tas 
Machinery, Machine Tools and None None _ British Petrolewm_____________- 293,900 2( 2) 
Industrial Equipment None «None Cities Serviee_ sic 2.22 od aoe e3) 
WISCONSIN FUND, lnc. 4(3) 24,900 Babcock & Wilcox.___________ None None =! ce eee ME ee aan BED) 
2 1,100 Caterpillar Tractor_____.-.__.__ 7,200 2 None None yt ag BO Lo eh aww ene e 16 000 2(1) 
ORGANIZED IN 1924 2 14,000 Chicago Pneumatic Tool________ 39,200 1(1) 1 600 Ohio pany ~----------------+----- 8 400 2(1) 
ee 1 3,400 Cooper-Bessemer______-___.__ 3,500 1(1) 1 4,000 Pure Oi oneetesieiestesaietetedeteteatenetatetatates J 
1 [eee Me 3,500. 1(1) 1 ee ee ok ar ta a ila 
2 23,900  Ingersoll-Rand.___._.__...__.__ _ None None -1(1) 1,000 Superior Oil (California) -_..-- ‘ 
A MUTUAL FUND 4 1 500  Sunstrand Machine Tool________ 25,000 1(1) None None’ Union Oil & Gas of La.___-_---. 29,750 3(2) 
Wisconsin Fund, inc. ‘has a di- 2(1) 2,100 United Shoe Machinery________ None None : 
versified portfolio of securities 2(2) 20,000 Warner & Swasey_____________ None None Paper and Paper Pr oducts 
“Sak ibility of lon 76 7400:  Worthingtens. -i 2.32600 ci2 1,700. 2 3 20,500 Champion Paper & Fibre__-_--_- 8,500 11) 
ye 3 103 wf None None’ Bucyrus-Erie____._.____-... | 13,000 2(2) 2 27,000 Container Corn. of America... — 102,000 2(1) 
term growth of capital and 2 Se ee 33,500 3(2) 3(1) 14,500 Crown Zellerbach___._ ~~. -__- 29,600 2 
income. Prospectus may be ob- 3(1) 20,900 Fibreboard Paper Products_____ 4,100 1(1) 
tained from your investment - Metals and Mining—Aluminum 6(1) 10,105 International Paper___--.------ 480 : 
dealer or write: 5(2) 43,000 Aluminium Ltd: _-._.-...._____ 49,800  3(1) ; ip RR eee pahedletnapongse to, noe 
Ee 2(2) 31,800 Pechiney Cie. (France)_________ None None 1(1) 9.900 Gatien’ Dadde <. os ae 4.100 .. - 
; : , BOP sciuiilst ben bok ‘ 
2(1) 3,000 Aluminum Co. of America_____-_ 5,300 4(1) . 720 2(1) 
5(2) 28,160 - St. Regis Paper: cit skh 5,2 
2 8,750 Reynolds Metals _______________ 20,900 5(1) 1 
‘ 2h) «25,208. Scott Paper _..... 15,000 1(1) 
I iene UB PO n nae eo e 11,270 3(2) 4 17.500 Union Bag-Camp Paper_______- None None 
4 None 
Metals and Mining — Copper 2(1) 21,100 Warren (S. D.) cswisdst sees None n 
6(1) Meee: .:“ Ameeones oo oe ore None None Public Utilities — Electric and Gas 
3(2) Zag Gerroe de Pasco: ..... is... 5,900 1(1) 11(3) 353,496 American Electric Power_______ None None 
4 5,800 Kennecott Copper _____________ 24,400 4(3) 1 1,135 Arizona Public Service_________ 1,500 1 
2(1) 15,220 MONON desig ii hE Oo on ieiein ed None None 2 26,000 Atlantic City Electric__________ None None 
3 OR Bg a eee ee ee 42,200 2(2) 1 19,900 Baltimore Gas & Electric_______ 4,000 1(1) 
SHARES Jp, ss 2(1) 9,000 Revere Copper & Brass________ 30,500 1 6(1) 100,800 Central & South West_.__...____ 2,000 2 
ri — None None Magma Copper _-___-------_---- 4,500 2(2) 1 686 Commonwealth Edison_________ 140 : 
; 2(1) 10,300 Consumers Power _______.___.. 5,800 
m it Metals and Mining — Gold 2(1) 1€,400 Empire District Electric...____- 10,000 = 1(1) 
: 1(1) 20,000 Florida Power ___....._.. _- 3,000 I 
¥ 0 1 40,000. - Dome’ Minég-<- i250 eck 3,000 1 , or! Joe sesso ; 
, a. 3(2) 10,000 Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines... None None} Ber Fpl ot SY & Light 2 sansa 3000 
4 2(1 10,50 mestake Mining _______ oe: No! Nor 6, ublic Utilities____.__. : 
‘Can, most (1) CO Homestake ining one one 3 5'300 Houston Lightiis & Power 4°500 1(1) 
Metals and Mining—Nickel 2(1) 8,000 Idaho Power ____ 6 Nome None 
1 5,000 Louisville Gas & Electric. .-..-3 16,800 1 
A diversified mutual fund 2(1) 52,400 . Falconbridge Nickel’ ____-_____- 16,700 1 2 12,000 Montana Power ....s:.00.... 2 None ~ None 
este B . 12(2) 44,900 International Nickel -_--_-__-_- None None 8(2) 90,440 New York State Electric & Gas None None 
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. . pe Wm, H. Tegtmeyer, We. H. 1 cetne yer 7 Ww H. Tegtmeyer & Co.; Bill Kougias, 
neere and C ny; Samuel Sachnoff, First National Bank of Chicago; E eS Ca; Joon E. tart, a a ve 
pre: P. ein” Sena and Cusmaninys Raymond W. Hillstrom, Stein Roe & Farnham; J. McGregor, SS iy Fagtadiver Sica Bon Craig, Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & 
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Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co.; Ed Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (New York); William Creamer, Schirmer, Atherton & Co. (Boston); 


Leonard Friedman, Boettcher and Company; Charles Scheuer, Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 


iscoll, Si d Company; Leslie Barbier, 
oe Martin 4 Mieges, H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorporated 
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MUNIGIPALS 


it pays to call 





nN NUVEEN& GO = 


When you have a question involv- 
ing tav-free Public Bonds you can 
profit from Nuveen’s specialized 
knowledge. Over sixty years of 
experience and nation-wide 
contacts enable us to provide... 


¥* Close markets and prompt 
quotations on all tax-free 
Public Bonds. 


* Underwriting skills that 
frequently develop solutions to 
the most difficult problems 

in public finance. 


%& Up-to-the-minute research— 
information about tax-free Public 
Bonds available on request. 


Your inquiries are invited. 





Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Tax-Free Public Bonds Exclusively Since 1898 Omaha 


Seattle 
St. Paul 





.. Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Charles Scheuer, Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co.; William 


Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company; 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. (New York); 










OAR IORI ESE! * BONEN EL EAE 
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Robert Pi Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (Los Nag > bee ed. Walter E. 
Cooney, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Ralph Dahl, Evans MacCormack 
& Co. (Los Angeles) 








Leonard Friedman, Boettcher and Company; J. F. Bickmore, Boettcher and Company; John P. Donovan, 
Boettcher and Company; Wm. Armstrong, Boettcher and Company 







Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce (Baltimore) ; 


Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt 
& Gardner (St. Louis); Joseph 


- Smith, Newburger & Co. (Philadelphia) 



















Thompson M. Wakeley, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated ; Vornun oO. iecan. A. C. Allyn and 
Company, Incorporated; Gerald L. Lewis, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated ; 
Donald J. Guild, A. C. ays and Ss Enuerpeceted: 





| (C’All 
. a Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Joe Krasowich, Gregory & Sons (New York); Milton J. Isaacs, Straus, Blosser & McDowell; John P. 
O’Rourke, Jr., J. P. O’Rourke & Co.; Glen A. Darfler, H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorporated 
e e “ 2 


Company 


INCORPORATED 

















Investment Bankers Since 1912 





CHICAGO 


DEAN WITTER 


& Co. . : NEW YORK BOSTON 
Members 

New York Stock Exchange - Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 

Midwest Stock Exchange * American Stock Exchan 4 


Honolulu Stock Exchange - Chicago Board of T; 
and other leading commodity cchonats iw, MIAMI BEACH 





Private leased radiotelegraph 
en EE circuit to Honolulu 


SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
42 Offices Serving Investors 
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BLYTH & Co., INC. 





, : Public Utilities 
Primary Markets’ ~ Tindieetrinde 
With Complete Bank and Insurance 
Trading Facilities Municipals 


Bonds «+ Preferred Stocks »« Common Stocks 


NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + PORTLAND 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « CLEVELAND « LOUISVILLE + INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS + SPOKANE + OAKLAND + EUREKA + SACRAMENTO 
PASADENA + SAN DIEGO + SAN JOSE + FRESNO + PALO ALTO + OXNARD 





Charl M. Miller, Mullaney, Wells & Company; Leo J. Doyle, Doyle, O’Connor & Co.; Bob Doyle, 
a *“Doyle, O'Connor & Cus Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle (New York) 


























PUEDEGRADETERRDRERDGGRERGRERRURERGEADGAL EERE DEERE ESRC URE UUEEEEEELEREREEEDERRGRUUTEG LAEGER 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Midwest Stock Exchange, 
and other leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


39 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Branch of New York City 
Financial 6-7600 


Resident partners: John G. White and James W. Cunningham. 
Resident manager: Robert B. Whittaker. 

Trading Department, co-managers, Roy B. Sundell and 

George F. Hummel. 

Manager Commodity Department: Daniel M. Kelly. 

Wire Service, Bell System Teletype, CG 1484 

Wire System—own. 


Primary Markets in Many Unlisted Securities 


OFFICES IN: 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
WINSTON-SALEM BOSTON ALLENTOWN ATLANTIC CITY BERKELEY 
BROOKYLN CARMEL CHARLOTTE CHICAGO HEIGHTS DURHAM EAST ORANGE 
LANCASTER MORRISTOWN OAKLAND RALEIGH RIDGEWOOD ROCHESTER 





SACRAMENTO SALINAS SAN MATEO SANTA CRUZ SANTA ROSA 

SCRANTON STOCKTON SYRACUSE VINELAND YORK 

CORRESPONDENTS IN: 

SEEXANDRIA CLEVELAND » DENVER DES MOINES GREAT NECK Harold Barclay, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Wm. T. Keen, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY LINCOLN MIAMI OMAHA Evar L. Linder, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

PEEKSKILL ST. LOUIS SAN ANTONIO SIOUX CITY WASHINGTON 


LOGUUEOEEUNUOCUUCUOOUOUECUOQUUOUCUCUUEEDOUUUUECLOOOUUUOOOOSUUEOUGOOUELODOUOEGNOOIIE. 
CYUUOUOUULUEOUUUUODEQUUUUUUCGUGTEREEOUOEOOUEOUUUREEOOGEURGGUOTEURCOUOTEEEUEO EET 


4 














Corporate Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


Equipment Trust 
Certificates 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


‘New York Stock Exchanzge 
MEMBERS « American Stock Exchanze ( Assoc.) 
\ Midwest Stock Exchange 


135 S. LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


FRanklin 2-3100 + Teletype CG 1025 
NEW YORK « ALBANY «+ BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ SAN FRANCISCO 





fi 









Jack Wilkin, Baker, Walsh & Co.; John N. Wilki ; 
Charles Hofer, Ernst & Co.; 5 proerehwng La on lanken Ben a rience ga 





ae es ee AE I RES ERAN RECALLS a ET 
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Henri P. Pulver, i - 
enr u ‘oe at a Oa Tasmuoreor t auch Riley, Roy B. Sundel, Reynolds & Co.; George F. Hummell, Reynolds & Co. Dave — The Milwaukee Company (Milwaukee); Elmer Zebell, 


rt W. Baird & Co. Incorporated (Milwaukee) 


e 








Doyle, 











James C. Vacha, Doyle, O’Connor & Co.; George W. Smith, Link, Gorman, Peck 
& Co.; Fred A. Freeman, Television Shares Management Corporation 





Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 

sea ey NE 2 ALO ~Investors 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. +» NEW YORK 5 ~- DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Curtis; 





Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 

State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 

Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 
Investment Securities 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 





ust & Co.; 


Russ Sparks, Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Incerporated (Kansas City, Mo.); 
acted Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc. (New York); Dick O’Neil, : 
Fairman & Co. (Los Angeles) - 











f RNAS SI TI Rite gt Me ot 


? 
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In vestment Securities 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 





AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
(ASSOCIATE) 





UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS . 
"PRIVATE FINANCING : 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-3100 


1 WALL STREET 
NEw YORK City 5 
TELEPHONE DicsBy 4-5656 





























For nearly half a century one 
of the West's leading 
Investment Bankers 





BOETTCHER AND COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ¢ AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OTHER OFFICES: NEW YORK * DENVER * COLORADO SPRINGS 
GRAND JUNCTION * PUEBLO 
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David J. 





Burke, Blunt Ellis & Simmons; Paul _ Bax, First Boston Corporation; Harry Hudepohl, 


Westheimer and Company (Cincinnati); George D. Parise, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; 
Rex Oliver, Shearson, Hammill & Co. 





Richard Walsh, Newhard, Cook & Co. (St. Louis); Kenneth Kerr, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 


(St. Louis); Henry J. Richter, Scherck, Richter Company (St. Lo 


uis); Jack Wichmann, 
Stifel, Nicolaus and Company, Incorporated (St. Louis) 





Frank X. pee Bear, Stearns & Co.; Bob Williams, Weeden & Co.; Roy Dixon, Goldman, Sachs 


@& Co.; Howard S. 





e, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; Raymond C. Wauchop, Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 











‘a 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


(Incorporated ) 
Founded 1902 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Corporate Securities 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Associate) 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





Telephone Cable Teletype 
FInancial 6-4600 BYLLESBY CO CG 2860—CG 2861 
New York Minneapolis Washington, D. C. 





ON + 
THE 
JOB 


-- for you 




















1930 1960 


TRADING MARKETS 


in 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Sreeneai Company 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype 


Telephone 
NY 1-1126 & 1127 


HAnover 2-4850 


Direct private wires to Les Angeles, California; Denver, Colorado; 
Dallas, Texas 
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OFFICERS BLECT— 1960-490) 





President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 








Charles G. Scheuer George F. Hummel Theodore E. Wouk Glen J. Thoma 


Wm. H. Tegtmeyer Reynolds & Co. . First National Bank ? Harris, Upham & Co. 
& Co. of Chicago 




















DIi-R BC TO Ree 














Leonard Friedman Adolph C. Egner J. P. O'Rourke, Jr. Morey D. Sachnoff 


Boettcher and Shearson, Hammill 
Company pay oa lee J.P. O’Rourke & Co. Cook Investment Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
































SERVICING . 








hs 


: q BROKERS AND DEALERS 











i SINCE 1878 





Underwriters—Brokers Listed & Unlisted Securities 


STRAUS, BLOSSER & McDOWELL 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE °* MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE * AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 3 ASIEL & CO. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 








NEW YORK TELEPHONE MILWAUKEE 
DETROIT ANdover 3-5700 GRAND RAPIDS 

KANSAS CITY TELETYPE MT. CLEMENS 260 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
CG 650 ; 

: Telephone HAnover 2-5000 Teletype NY 1-1110 & NW 1-111 
Retail Trading 


















































al 
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UNDERWRITERS 
re MEMBERS 
Midwest 
DISTRIBUTORS eocllonwe 








CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY | | 


135 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 


FRanklin 3 TWX—CG es 
2-1166 1116 


POPP Gs 

















Underwriters and Distributors 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
@ 


Specialists in 


Rights and “When Issued” Securities 
} 


C [)ONNELL & (o. 
Mc INCORPORATED vn 
Established 1905 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange—American Stock Exchange 
208 So. LASALLE St., Cuicaco 4 
DEarborn 2-6933 





New York — Detroir — San Francisco — Los ANGELES 











Call 


Fl 6-2900 


in Chicago 


Paine, Webber, 


ee ee ee ee eee mmm wee eee eee ee eeeee ewww ewww ewes -ee- 


Jackson & Curtis 


UNDERWRITERS *« DEALERS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


44 OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 











ad 
Ls 
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i ; Jerry Schoettler, Wayne Hummer & Co.; Louis Holmes, 
be "salen 7 olka Chapin Ne Wright, Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 





Arthur E. Farrell, James J. McNulty & Company; Lawrence N. Marr, A. G. Becker & Co., 
I ated; Chris J. Newpart, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated; 
eee sees Orville He Strong, First National Bank of Chicago 





“Duke” Hunter, Wellington Hunter Associates (Jersey City, N. J.); Tyrus R. Davis, Bankers Bond 
Co., Inc. (Louisville, Ky.); Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond Co., Inc. (Louisville, Ky.) ; 
G. Fabian Brewer, William Blair & Company 





James McFarland, Stroud & Company, Incorporated (Philadelphi ); Richard A. c 
Vincent & Co.; Jules Bean, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. (New York) ; ince Wickens Sided Nisceas 
& Company, Incorporated (St. Louis); Ralph Dahn, Evans MacCormack & Co. (Los Angeles) 
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Bob Tepol, Greene and Company (New York); Robert Rosenbaum, Lehman 
Brothers (New York); William Gregory, Gregory & Sons (New York); 
Edward F. Hoban, McMahon & Hoban, Inc. 





William D. Goodman, Freehling, Meyerhoff & Co.; Henry P. Meyers, Gold: Sachs & Co.; Henry M. 
Buehler, Chicago Title & Trust Co.; Wm. E. James, William Blair & Company (Chicago); 
Irving Clarke, Swift and Company 








Frank J. Ronan, New York Hanseatic Corporation (New York); Gary A. Galdun, 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. (Cleveland); Robert Erb, Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 
(Cleveland); Gerald P. Peters, Jr., Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. (Denver) 





Harry Williams, Quail & Co., Inc. (Davenport, Iowa); Homer J. Bateman, Pacific Northwest Company 
(Seattle); Jerome Marquardt, William A. Fuller & Co.; Walter C. Gorey, 
alter C. Gorey Co. (San Francisco) 








cde : Basic analysis ° Market facilities 





ee SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


Corporation (Philadelphia); Harry J. Niemeyer, Robert Garrett & Sons 


Ses wes 40 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-9000 NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 





FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 450 STOCKS 


Direct Wires to 


Burton J. Vincent & Co. Saunders, Stiver & Co. Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
Chicago Cleveland ee - Dallas 
Evans MacCormack & Co. Stone & Youngberg 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Warner, Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth 
St. Louis Philadelphia 




















Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation (New York); 
Don Sherwood, Reynolds & Co. 





iN iii 





Oradea ds wo 











a SPREE ea aerate isi teeter Soo ptr Ee 
) 
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We have an interest in: 


AMERICAN DRUGGISTS INS. NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INS. NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE 
FARMERS UNDERWRITERS ASSN. SECURED INSURANCE 
KNIGHTS LIFE INSURANCE CO. UNITED INSURANCE 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INS. WASHINGTON NATIONAL INS. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE WOLVERINE INSURANCE 


Cartwright, Valleau & Co. 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone WAbash 2-2535 Teletype CG 1475 




















BROKERS and DEALERS 


With Own Private Wires to 


Los Angeles, Gal. + St. Paul, Minn. 


Madison, Wis. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


William A. Fuller & Co. © 


Members of Midwest Stock Exchange 


209 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4 
Tel. DEarborn 2-5600 Teletype CG 146-147 





a 
FIRM MARKETS MAINTAINED IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 





Direct Wire to 
SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, INC., new vorx 


Connecting Wires to 


Burton J. Vincent & Co., Chicago 

Dallas Rupe & Sons, Inc., Dallas 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, St. Louis 
Saunders, Stiver & Co., Cleveland 

Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia 


EVANS MacCORMACK & CO. 


Member Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
453 SOUTH SPRING STREET Los ANGELES 13, CALIF. 





MADISON 7-4191 TELETYPE LA 456 or LA 24 


OS 
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Robert F. Boedeker, Dean Witter & Co.; Thomas Mullins, Dean Witter & Co. (New York); Robert 


Strauss, Hayden, Stone & Co.; Dick Murray, May & Gannon, Inc. (Boston) 





Arthur Burian, Hayden, Stone & Co. 


John Wasserman, Asiel & Co. (New York); Bud Barth, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; Reg Kna 
Haas & Co. (New York); Roy S. Reed, The Marshall Com 
Gregory & Sons (New Yor 


James Moriarity, W. E. Hutton & Co. (Cincinnati) ; 


Heimerdinger (Cincinnati); John P. Pollick, Coo 


Revel Miller & Co., Inc. 


Elmer W. Hammell, First Securities Com 


ason, Jr., Leason & Co., Inc.; 


Edward White, 


pany of Chicago; 


P, 
~~ (Milwaukee); Jim H. Sheils, 





. cm. 





John N. Fuerbacher, Walter, Woody & 
k Investment Co.; Thomas Euper, 


(Los Angeles) 


White & 








Geary Leason, Leason & Co., Ine.; Glen 


Company (St. Louis, Mo.) 











Hugh Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co. (Seattle); 
Eldridge Robinson, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; 
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Scotty Keith, Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, Inc. (Dallas); D. Raymond Kenney, D. Xa 
& Co. (New York); John D. Kipp, A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated; Leonard J. W-lf, Jr., 
A 


. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 


Morey D. Sachnoff, Cook Investment Co.; 
Floyd D. Cerf, Jr., Floyd D. Cerf, Jr. Company, 
Incorporated; Elmer W. Erzberger, Smith, Burris & Co. 


d Kenney 
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Co. (New York); Stanle 


William H. Cooley, Television Shares Management Co 
Levering Cartwright, Cartwright, Valleau & Co.; 
William Chorn, Television Shares Management Corporation 


11 





Herbert J. Burke, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.; Mike Kraft, Oscar F. Kraft & Co. (Los Angeles); 
John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Kaufman & 
Podesta & Co. (New York); Jim Fraser, Stern, Frank, 
Ernest A. Mayer, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 


Dawson-Smith, C: 


Fox (Los Angeles); 





ration; John J. Colnitis, A. A. Harmet & Co.; 
rry O. Valleau, Cartwright, Valleau & Co.; 























We are pleased to announce 
the following organizational changes, 


effective January 1, 1960 


CARL G. COFFEY 


Assistant Vice-President 
formerly of our New York Office 
is now located in our Chicago Office 


as Resident Manager 


and 


FRANK W. McSPADDEN 
Assistant Vice-President 
formerly of our Charlotte Office 
is now located in our Chicago Office 


as Assistant Resident Manager 


R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATE: 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


CHARLOTTE NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Atlanta .Columbia Greenville Miami Raleigh Richmond 





Doyle O’Connor & Co. 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


CG 1200 


DE 2-6161 



























































CHICAGO 
CG 625 


Troster, Singer & Co. 





Coast to Coast Wire System 


Wim. H. 
TEGTMEYER 


& Co. 


Financial 6-7405 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
and 
other cities 






































co ce aa ene eget 
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P. J. Cummings, Bear, Stearns & Co.; Brenton H. Rupple, Robert W. Baird & Co., Incorporated; 


James Blyth & Co., Inc. 


(Milwaukee) ; H. Scott, 


Loren A. Cochran, William Blair & Company 
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Fred T. Rahn, The Illinois Company Incorporated; Clyde H. Keith, Taylor, Rogers & Tracy, Inc.; 











Primary Markets 
Complete Trading Facilities 


CRUTTENDEN, PODESTA & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
209 South La Salle Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 

DEarborn 2-0500 Teletype CG-2686 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER AND OTHER CITIES 














SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


LEASON & CO., INc. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


Telephone STate 2-6000 Teletype CG 364 and 365 

















BE peepee 


DISTRIBUTORS, BROKERS & DEALERS 
FOR THE 
MIDWESTERN MARKET 


TAYLOR, ROGERS & TRACY 


Member of Midwest Stock Exchange 


105 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPES: GG 017-818 


Security 
Traders 
Association 
of 
Chicago 
Annual 
Mid-Winter 
Dinner 


Jan. 25, 1960 





1960 


(New York); Harry J. Gawne, Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc. 


William J. Candee, Candee & Co. 
(Cleveland); William Kumm, Hill, Darlington & Co. (New York); Otto J. Koch, Jr., 


The Marshall Company (Milwaukee) 





Don W. Miller, Don W. Miller & Co. (Detroit); Fred J. Casey, Doyle, O’Connor & Co.; 


Hal Porter, Wayne Hummer & Co. 


FLOYD D. CERF JR.COMPANY | 


INCORPCRATED 


Underwriters — Distributors 


120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Ingraham Building, Miami 32, Florida 











SINCERE and COMPANY 


EST. 1906 


231 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


and all other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


























SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & Co. 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
Established 1933 
* 
UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
of 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


* 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


Telephone STate 2-5850 Teletype CG 1070 



































TELEPHONE! Fizazclal €-1038 





u 
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Se Stas 


—Bought— ern Vie 
No.of No. of No.of No.of 
Mgts.. Shares Shares Mgts. 
3(1) 12,500 Northern Indiana Public Service 
1 1,800 -:. Ohio: Edison: = =~ === == -2--- 0. tae ; 
3 6,100 Peoples Gas Light ‘& Coke__.___ 4,300 1 
2(1) 12,000 Potomac Electric Power______-_ Nore None 
3 15,200 Public Service of Colorada.. eis a None None 
2(2)' 123,200. Public Service Electric & Gas__ 3,837: 2 
3 8,0C0 Puget Sound Power & Light__.__. None None 
3 17,900 South Carolina Electric & Gas_._ None None 
- 4(2) 35,000 Southern California Edison_____ 10;000 1 
4 ie SOs Lo. -. SS 200 1 
3(1) 8,900 Southwestern Public Service___ 1,000 1 
1 300 .. Temps DiebPic 2k? 400 1 
4 18,400. Texas Utilities _......_|.. 3. 14,500 4(1) 
2 7,100. Union Electric (Mo.)_________-__ None None 
1(1) $00... Unite® Utilities .. gf J 7,600 1(1) 
3 2,100 Virginia Electric & Power______ 25,000 1(1) 
2 6,000 West Penn Electric_________-__ 4,000 1 
None None American & Foreign Power_____ 143,600 3(3) 
1(1) 4,200 Carolina Power & Light,______- 17,300 2(1) 
None None _ Consolidated Edison (N. Y.)____ — 6,000 2(1) 
None None Duquesne Light _______________ 3,000 2 
None None Gulf States Utilities____.________ 2,500 2 
1 14,000 Kansas City Power & Light__.__ 9,300 3 
1 13,600 Middle South Utilities__________ 51,300 3(1) 
1 1,000 New England Electric System__ 34,900 2(1) 
1 2,000 Niagara Mohawk Power________ 46,249 4(2) 
Nene None _ Pacific Lighting hed ees owe Re 6,700 2(2) 
None None _ Public Service of indiana gies 8,300 2 
1(1) 300 Rochester Gas & Electric_______ 11,000 2(1) 
Public Utilities — Telephone & Telegraph 
3(2) .. .24,500::,> Western Union). 2.5 owen. skies. 15,900 2(1) 
2 15,218 American Tel. & Tel.___._____-- 7,500 3 
1 2,170 ~ General Telephone & Electronics 16,400 6(3) 
Radio, Television and Movies 
1(1) 40,000 American Broadcast.-Paramount 5,000 1 
7(1) 37,524 Columbia Broadcasting _______-_ 31,556 5(1) 
1(1) Rae = MWR 25 eS eh 214 1 
1 3,000 Twentieth Century-Fox ________ 9,000 1(1) 
2 Oe rn POR ioc, ete so ce ce None None 
1(1) S,A0e.: PEUOOTUE. 6 ok ic enwcnnm awe 13,400 3(1) 
Railroads 
4 21,100 -Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe_-. 54,000 2(2) 
2 37,100 . Denver & Rio Grande Western__ 32,600 2 
341). | 23,500. .;/ Gren Northern ...-.....-...-. 12.000 1(1) 
3(1) 5.000 . . lineis: Central -_............--_ 6,500 2(2) 
a 2,500 N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis_____- None None 
6 21,715 Norfolk & Western____________~_ None None 
2. 20,000. Seaboard Air Line___-____-__~- 29,000 2 
3 27,908 Southern Pacific: ==... .-... . 10,200 2 
4(1) 17,800. Southern Railway ________-_-_-- 14,000 2 
2 29000: Union -Pacifie: 2.3. 5,800 2(1) 
1 10,000 Chesapeake & Ohio______-___-- 8,500 3(2) 
1(1) 5,000 Louisville & Nashville______-_- 19,500 3(2) 
None ..None Texas & Pacific-___.-..__.---- » 2,400 2(2) 
Railroad Equipment 
2(1)  25;000 American ‘Brake Shoe___--_---_- None None 
2 2,500 . -General Amer. Transportation_._ None None 
2 3,700 New York Air Brake______--_~- None None 
Retail Trade 
1 28400 .ACF-Wrigley Stores____-_-__-- 29,000 1(1) 
2 11;900:». Allied: Stores. - 2 ee cea tte 4,000 1(1) 
2(1) 5,300 American Stores.________.__--_~- None None 
2¢1) 10,800. Associated Dry Goods____-___--.. 4,400 2(1) 
3(1) 12,500 Federated Department Stores___ 7,500 2(1) 
3(1) 2°25; 0RO. = Gitmebel Bree; .- 22b i feel 14,500 1(1) 
3 Bee: -\ apept--60F; 95)7. 2522-2 be lcucucce None None 
1 1,000 May Department Stores____--_~-~- 2,400 1 
1 1786 - ( Miage (2 fWaki. ico oo so ae 300 1 
3 11;900 Montgomery Ward_-_-_---------- None None 
3(1) 32:400-.;;: Murvey: €G. Go). 255 i ek None None 
3(1) Deen > eneey: 4)-G)). 8S sl ile 9,100 3(1) 
2(1) -°:13j300° ~ ‘Safeway’ Stores_-_~.._-_---_--- None None 
7(1) 61560: Sears, Roebuck — 6. bo ec ac. None None 
2(1) =; QBG0:-: Bie Be Boes it oc ee eee None None 
2(2) 12,410 Thrifty Drug Stores.__--..---~-- None None 
2(1) 20,200 Woolworth (F. W.).------------ 2,000 1 
None None _ Food Fair Stores_______-------- 11,500 2(1) 
Notte: 30Gn0 ©: plies. Stik. sea sees 2,700 2 
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Continued from page 20 

Siemens & Halske, Farben Bayer, 
Farbwerke Hoechst, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Montecatini, 
Pechiney, Unilever N.V., Beech- 
am, and Hoogovens. 


Two foreign issues, Philips’ and 
Unilever N.V., constituted the two 
largest holdings in the Investment 
Company of America portfolio. 


seller. Leading the. parade were 
Bankers Trust (in which One 
William and Dreyfus established 
new positions);,Chase Manhattan, 
also bought by these two funds 
and others; Chemical New York 
Trust (by the same buyers), and 
First National City Bank of N. Y. 


Building Shares Moderately 


- Bought 


POLICY TOWARD 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 


The following analysis of port- 
folio. changes, drawn from our 
tabulation on page 21 of trans- 
actions in nearly 425 stock issues, 
is based on the number of man- 
agements buying or selling, rather 
than on the number of shares in- 
volved. 


During the December quarter 
fund managements particularly 
favored automotive, bank, chem- 
ical, electronic, glass, nickel, and 
paper stocks. Also fairly well 
bought, although more moder- 
ately, were building, copper, in- 
surance, rail, rail equipment, and 
tobacco stocks; and, to a still lesser 
extent, retail and rubber stocks. 

In pronounced disfavor were 
agricultural equipment, airline, 
and steel stocks, and to some #x- 
tent, aluminums. 

Mixed, or neutral, attitude 
prevailed toward the aircrafts, 
drugs, natural gas, oil, textile- 
rayon, and utilities. 


THE FAVORED GROUPS 


Autos Rolling on 
As shown above, both Ford and 
General Motors ranked high on 


the overall list of the most widely. 


bought stocks. With 14 fund 
groups buying it, Ford would 
have qualified for the very top 
spot, had it not been for three 
selling managements. Largest 
buyers of Ford were Fundamental 
(30,000 shares), Wellington Fund 
(26,200), and Fidelity (20,000). It 
will -be remembered that there 
was a second public offering _of 
two million shares of this issue on 
Dec. 10. Madison was among the 
seHers (4,500 shares). 

Largest ‘ buyers of General 
Motors were Investors Mutual 
(23,200) and Fundamental (18,- 
000). The sole seller was Welling- 
ton (25,000) with its switch to 
Ford. “Glamorous” American 
Motors was eliminated by Dreyfus 
(30,000), more than offsetting a 
new position established by New 
England Fund (1,500). 


Banks Strongly Bought 


Reflecting the rise in interest 
rates, bank stocks were even 
more actively bought; with nary a 


-(5,000 newly), United Aceumula- 


As in the preceding quarter, 
National Lead attracted favorable 
attention, moving from the second 
to the first popularity spot in this 
group. Its largest buyer was 
Broad Street (5,000); on the other 
hand, Lehman sold its entire 
holding (10,102 shares). Also liked 
were Otis, U. S. Plywood, and 
Yale & Towne. As before, U. S. 
Gypsum was sold. 


Chemicals Well Regarded 


Best bought in this group was 
Du Pont, of which Wellington was 
the largest purchaser, with a 
whopping 6,000 shares, followed 
by Chemical Fund with 3,809 
shares. Well-acting Dow found its 
largest buyers in Tri and _ its 
“sister” National Investors, for a 
combined new position of 58,000 
shares. Monsanto had its largest 
buyer in Selected American 
(7,508), and its only seller in 
Fundamental (5,860). Largest 
buyers of Allied Chemica] in- 
cluded the Tri-Group (24,400) and 
the United Funds Group (25,000 
newly). Other initial buyers in- 
cluded Energy Fund as well as 
Guardian, Stauffer Chemical, 
which merged with Victor, was 
subjected to divergent attitudes. 
Wellington and Lehman estab- 
lished large new positions (with 
81,000 and 25,500 shares, respec- 
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Westinghouse was bought and sold 
by five managements on each 
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tively). On the other hand, 
Chemical Fund sold 65,444 shares. 


Coppers in Mild Demand 


As in the preceding quarter, 
Anaconda led the demand for the | 
coppers, being bought by six 
managements, without a dissent- - 
ing seller. The former included ; 
National Securities Stock Series 


tive (4,000), and the Axe Group 
(3,500). Noranda. Mines, which is 
both a copper and a gold stock, 
was also bought by the Axe 
Group (1,000 newly) and by 
Affiliated (14,220). On the other 





= 








hand, opinion was divided on 
Kennecott and Phelps Dodge. 


Electrical Equipment and 
Electronics Moderately 
Bought 


Leading in popularity by far 
was General Electric, with Well- 
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—-—Sold 
No. of No. of 
Shares Megts. 
Rubber and Tires 
5,000 Armstrong Rubber_____________ None None 
12,998 Firestone Tire & Rubber_______ 7,050 3 
4,100 General Tire & Rubber________ 2,000 1(1) 
30,000 Goodrich (B.F.)__........._._ 5,600 2(1) 
14,880 Goodyear Tire & Rubber_______ 5,000 1(1) 
OU US. Ritter. =. ew. et 17,200 2(1) 
4 Steel and Iron 
2,000 Alan Wood Steel___...__..____. 2,500 1(1) 
6,100 Copperweld Steel___........___ 2,500 1 
25,000 . Cracibie Sita... 4,000 A 
900 Granite City Steel... 2,500 1 
6,300° « Inland Steelu. 44,800 3(1) 
2,000 Allegheny Ludlum Steel________ 14,300 2(2) 
Scar: Geren eet 27,000 5(1) 
10,800 Bethlehem Steel__-.__-- | 51,000 i 
4,300 Jones & Laughlin Steel__.______ 72,600 7(2) 
Caee- Mepennce Steel. 44,800 5 
ae + AF ae ek oe 70,000 7(1) 
3,500 Youngstown Sheet & Tube_____ 40,300 7(3) 
Textile and Rayon 
4,500 American Viscose _______.__.___ 71,900 4(2) 
30,800 Burlington Industries ________ 43,000 2(2) 
eee = aaa 375 1 
None  Beaunit:Mitls ..... 2. 8,900 2(1) 
None United Merchants & Mfrs.______ 11,600 2(2) 
Tobacco 
31,200 American Tobacco ____.....___ 2,000 1(1) 
19,000 Liggett & Myers__._._._...__.____ None None 
ainee . Lowitierd (FP) .....- 20,500 3(2) 
see. Pee meee 8 None None 
24,000 Reynolds Tobacco ____._..____ 9,500 3(1) 
Miscellaneous 
5,000 American Commerc’! Barge Line 800 1(1) 
26,700 American Export Lines ________ None None 
10,000 American Machine & Foundry__ 500 1 
12,400 American Optical___.._________ 13,100 1 
37,500. Avon Products:___.._.....___ 1,800 1 
1000. . Beli-& Howeli:-.-.... 1,000 1(1) 
Sijeoe. Senne noe 1,000 1 
60) . Diners’ Citboc2 oo cee. 21,000 1(1) 
2,500 Eastern Industries____..___ | 175 1 
2,006 Fansteel Metallurgical_________ None None 
Sees mew Ge. i Se 8,600 1(1) 
Benen ee be None None 
5,000 « General Cable: 22. 13,000 1 
ee) Ce os 42,000 1 
REE SSMS oe oN Br et Pa aaa None None 
9,700 Grolier Society___.__..__._______ 6,500 1(1) 
20,500 Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 9,000 2 
45 Harris-Intertype_______________ 1,100 1(1) 
ee ON ie a ey 8,000 1 
(nee. Ea@nt-(ienry) oo None None 
4,800 indtana General 2. - 2.2. None None 
10,020 Interprovincial Pipe Line______ 2,750 1(1) 
Spee - ees: flames)... ee 9,475 1 
wee OI 6 ge. Se ee 2,100 1 
31,500 McKesson.& Robbins_________ 10,000 1(1) 
17,500 Merritt-Chapman & Scott______ 25,000 1(1) 
5,000 Minnesota Mining & Mfg.______ 7,500 2 
6,200 Newmont Mining ____._.______ 500 1 
24,600 Newport News Shipbuilding____ 64,000 1 
14,900 Outboard Marine ____._._____ | 2,200 1(1) 
3,600 Pittsburgh Metallurgical________ 6,500 1 
kaya. = EWOOON were tls 17,000 3 
20,800 Procter & Gamble... > None None 
ee meer oymem.. None None 
3,030 Signode Steel Strapping________ 12,000 1 
Gop: * me i a es None None 
5,500 Stone & Webster____....____ > None None 
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Sold 
Ne at Bo.bt No.of No.of 
Mgts. Shares Shares Mgts. 
1(1) 6,100 Tirne._....-------------------- 3,300 ol 
4(1) 33,000 Unilever N.V. (ADR)--------- None ne 
2(1) 6,500 U.S. Freight--.--------------- None : on 
1 5.000. U.S. Shoe.....-------.- ane e me 9,300 4 
None None American Photocopy Equipment 10,900 S 
None None  Brunswick-Balke-Collender _--- 12,000 : 
None None Tennessee Corp. --------------- 9,000 











Funds Step Up Buying As 
Market Rises to New High 


Continued from page 23 

side, and RCA by four manage- 
ments each. “Glamorous” Texas 
Instruments was bought by three 
managements, two of them newly; 
and sold by five, including Madi- 
son (3.800), Energy (1,000), and 
United Science (1,000). ITT was 
newly bought by Axe Science, 
but reduced by Affiliated and 
Delaware. 


Glass Issues Favored 


Fairly widespread demand de- 
veloped for Owens-Illinois and 
Pittsburgh Plate, the latter’s 
buyers including the Tri-Group 
(33,300) and the United Funds 
Group (24,380). However, this 
issue was eliminated by One Wil- 
liam (40,000). Opinion was even 
more divided about Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, of _ which Broad 
Street, Chemical Fund and T. 
Rowe Price were the larger buy- 
ers, and M.1.T. and Wellington the 
larger sellers. 


Nickels Shine 


International Nickel, the quar- 
ter’s most widely-bought single 
issue, found its largest buyers in 
Invesiturs Mutual (8,700), One 
William (5,500), Madison (5,000 
newly) and Lazard (5,000). The 
other nickel issue, Falconbridge, 
also attracted Lazard which estab- 
lished a new ‘position of 52,000 
shares. On the other hand, Madi- 
son reduced its holding-by 16,700 
shares. 


Insurance Stocks Mildly 
Favored 


Aetna Life, which during the 
quarter was split 2-for-1 followed 
by a 33144% stock. dividend, was 
bought by four funds, including 
State Street (4,467), Fundamental 
(3,000) and Lazard (2,167); but 
was sold by Incorporated In- 
vestors (18,466) and American 
European (all 2,570). . Trans- 
america, whose largest stake is 
in life insurance, was bought by 
four managements, including 
Wellington (55,500) and American 
European (5,700), and sold _ by 
none. 

Many-faceted Travelers was 
picked up by Lazard. (4,000) and 
others; its only seller being In- 
corporated Investors (5,000). U.S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty proved a 
strong favorite, its largest buyers 
including United Accumulative 
(27,000) and the Eaton & Howard 
Group (13,600); the sole seller 
being Investors Mutual (3,600). 


Papers Liked 


International Paper received 
near-unanimity of buyers, only 
one seller appearing against six 
buyers, among the latter being 
Fundamental (4,275) and Inves- 


tors Mutual (4,000). The sole sale 
was by Bullock, which, however, 
reduced its holding by only 480 
shares net. Also liked were St. 
Regis, bought by five funds 
against two sellers, and Union 
Bag-Camp, bought by four, name- 
ly Wellington, One William, Fun- 
damental, and Equity Fund, and 
sold by none. Container Corp., 
heavily sold by Wellington (all 
90,000) and Diversified (12,000), 
matched this~with purchases by 


One William (20,000), and Inves- 
tors Mutual (7,000). 


Rails, Rail Equipments 
Moderately Bought 


Best buying in ‘the carrier 
group this time centered on 
Norfolk & Western, wnose six 
buyers included Investors Mu- 
tual (11,765) and Axe ‘B’ (5,250). 
There were no sellers. Fair in- 
terest was shown, with scattered 
buying, in Atchison, Southern 
Railway, and Nickel Plate. Rail 
equipments received buying, 
without any sales, of three issues; 
the largest transaction being a 
new position established by Laz- 
ard in American Brake Shoe (20,- 
000). 


Retail Stocks Attract 
Scattered Interest 


Best bought retail issue was 
Sears Roebuck, with seven buy- 
ers and no seller. Purchasers in- 
cluded Wellington (22,000), Mad- 
ison (15,000 newly), United Ac- 
cumulative (14,000), MIT (5,065), 
Texas Fund, Investment Trust of 
Boston, and Institutional Inves- 
tors, in that order of volume. 


Rubbers Bought 


Best bought issue was Fire- 
stone, whose buyers~ included 
MIT and Lazard, with Dividend 
Shares the largest seller (5,500). 
Also liked was General Tire & 
Rubber, bought by United Ac- 
cumulative, Investment Co. of 
America, Axe Science and Aber- 
deen. The sellers were Atomic 
Development and Dominick. 
Atomic also sold 2,900 shares of 


General’s subsidiary, Aérojet- 
General. 

Tobaccos Well Liked 

Best’ bought tobaccos were 


American and Philip Morris. Of 
American the largest buyer was 
Dreyfus (28,200), the only seller 
being Wisconsin Fund (all 2,000). 
Of Philip Morris, Dreyfus was 
likewise the largest buyer (10,000 
newly), followed by National Se- 
curities Stock, without any seller. 
United Funds Group was the larg- 
est buyer of Lorillard (18,000), 
offset, however, by two complete 
eliminations of this stock by 
Loomis-Sayles (10,000) and Share- 
holders’ Trust of Boston (also 10,- 
000): Finally, Dreyfus atso bought 
18,000 shares of Liggett .& Myers 
and 5,000 shares of Reynolds. 


GROUPS IN DISFAVOR 


Agricultural Equipments 
Liquidated 

Liquidation continued in both 
Deere and International Har- 
vester, apparently reflecting pub- 
lic expectations of a cyclical 
downturn. Deere was sold by MIT 
(39,900), Broad Street (24,000), 
Madison (4,407), Commonwealth 
Investment (6,000) Selected 
American (4,067) and the Adams 
Express Group (3,700). The larg- 
est of the few purchases of Deere 
was made by Axe ‘‘A’ ‘ (3,000). 
Sellers of International Harvester 
included MIT (16,500), Affiliated 
(11,500), —Loomis-Sayles (all 10,- 
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000); the sole buyer being Na- 
tional Securities Stock (9,500). 


Airlines Dip Again 

American. Airlines, as men- 
tioned above, was the most heav- 
ily sold of all issues; the sellers 
including Fidelity (all 60,000), 
the Bullock Group (71,700), State 
Street (all 18,500), Eaton & How- 
ard Stock, Scudder, Exp-Adams- 
AIC,. and Dreyfus. The sole 
buyer was Guardian (2,000 new- 
ly). Others: subjected to heavy 
seHing were Northwest -and 
United. Of the former, sellers in- 
cluded Fidelity (all 70,000), 
Dreyfus (all.17,000), State Street 
(all 12,000),:and Bullock (9,600). 


Aluminums Largely Sold 


' Selling exceeded buying in Al- 
coa, Reynolds» and -its “parent” 
U. S. Foil. Largest seller of Rey- 
nolds was Lazard (7;500), al- 
though Chemical was buying 8,- 
250 shares. Two new buyers 
came into Pechiney, namely In- 
corporated Investors (30,000) and 
Energy Fund _ (1,800). Opinion 
was quite divided on Aluminium 
Ltd., of which de Vegh and 
American European each made 
initial purchases of 10,000 
shares; with the United Funds 
group adding 19,000 shares. On 
the other hand, State Street elim- 
inated its 20,000 shares, and Mad- 
ison sold 19,800 shares. 


Steels Mostly Sold 


During the height of the strike 
period, selling moderately ex- 
ceeded buying in the steel sector. 
Sellers outnumbered buyers in 
Armco, of which Investment Co. 
of America, sold 10,000 shares, 
Delaware (7,000) and Lazard (5,- 
000). The principal buyer was 
Investors Mutual (4,000). Largest 
sellers of Bethlehem. included 
State Street (24,000) and Fidelity 
(20,000), while buying of this is- 
sue came in from the Bullock 
Group, and again Investors Mutual 
(8,200 and 2,100, ° respectively). 
Heavy selling hit Jones & Laugh- 
lin, coming chiefly from Incor- 
porated Investors (28,700), Invest- 
ment Co. of. America (all 20,000), 
Delaware (8,000), State Street (all 
5,000), and Lazard (5,000). Repub- 
lic was also sold by Ineorpo- 
rated Investors (21,800) and by 
Fidelity (14,000); some buying 
here coming from Commonwealth 
Investment (3,500), Dominick (2,- 
000), and Institutional Foundation 
(1,000). . . os 

United States Steel was sub- 
jected to sharply divided opin- 
ion, seven sellers barely outnum- 
bering six buyers. Largest seller 
was Fidelity (21,700), and biggest 
buyer Investors Mutual (16,500). 
Youngstown was sold by seven 
and bought by two; here the 


largest sale being made by Se- 
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lected American (13,600), with the 
largest purchase coming from One 
William (3,000). 


GROUPS MEETING MIXED 
REACTION 


Aircrafts Divergent 


Scattered buying, unaccom- 
panied by selling, came into Ben- 
dix and Cessna. Opinion was di- 
vided on Martin and United. 
Largest buyer of Martin was New 
England Fund (3,500 newly). 
Largest sellers were Madison (all 
21,100) and Atomic (13,475). Of 
United Aircraft, National Securi- 
ties Stock bought 17,500, while the 
United’ Funds Group sold 39,000. 
Opinion turned against North 
American, of which Atomic sold 
24,200 and Putnam eliminated 
its 15,000 shares. 


Drugs in Conflicting 
Reception 


Buyers outnumbered sellers in 
Merck, with Wellington and In- 
corporated Investors the larg- 
est buyers (16,000 and 15,000) and 
Affiliated the largest seller (21,- 
200). Upjohn was bought by Well- 
ington (29,000 newly), United 
Funds (24,500) and General Pub- 
lic Service (1,500). The latter 
management also took a new po- 
sition in Parke, Davis, along with 
National Investors and Axe Sci- 
ence. 


Natural Gas in Cross-Currents 


Best bought stock in this group 
was Tennessee Gas Transmission, 
especially due to acquisition of a 
block of 103,500 shares by Inves- 
tors Mutyal, while Investment Co. 
of America added 30,000. Largest 
selling came into American Nat- 
ural Gas, of which Tri sold all its 


17,300 shares, and Lehman all of | 


its 16,500 shares. The Bullock 
Group sold 18,300. 


Oils’ Sentiment Improves 


As pointed out above, pessi- 
mism over the oils lifted somewhat 
since the previous quarter. Most 
popular issue in this group, with 
13 buyers outnumbering six sell- 
ers, was Texaco. Good interest 
was also evinced in Royal Dutch, 
buyers including the United 
Funds Group, Investors Mutual, 
Lazard, and Niagara Share; with 
Madison the only seller (all 10,- 
000 shares). MIT and Investors 
Mutual were among the manage- 
ments showing lively interest in 
Continental. Gulf Oil had _ its 
largest buyer in Investors Mu- 
tual (21,027) and its largest seller 
in Fundamental (48,168). Buying 
in Louisiana Land came chiefly 
from Investment Co. of America, 
Investors Mutual; with no sellers. 
Amerada was again sold on bal- 
ance, led by liquidation by Fun- 
damental (37,000), with the buy- 
ing scattered. “Jersey’s” seven 
buyers included Investors Mutual 
(2,412) ‘and Group Securities 
Common Stock Fund (4,000). Its 
sellers embraced Fundamental 
(15,000 net), Wellington (10,000), 
Putnam (10,000), and Madison 
(150). Merger-disappointed Su- 
perior was sold by Fundamental 
(all 3,100), Delaware (all 300), 
and Energy (50). The sole buy- 
er was Investment Co. of Amer- 
ica. Low-priced British Petro- 
leum was closed out by State 
Street and Eaton & Howard Stock 
Fund. 


Utilities’ Reception Divided 


In the utilities sector, reputedly 
slowed by higher interest rates, 
American Electric Power at- 
tracted 11 buyers with nary a 
seller — coincident with a new 
public offering. Largest purchases 
included an enormous block by 
Wellington (179,300). Other 
buyers of this issue were Funda- 
mental (70,000) MIT (27,216), 
Investors Mutual (26,580) -and 
National Investors (25,000). Sub- 
stantial interest. was also drawn 
to Central & South West, likewise 
accompanied by a stock offering. 
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Of this issue the MIT Group 
bought 65,000 shares and the Tri- 
Group 24,000. First-time buyers 
of New York State E. & G. were 
Madison and Eaton & Howard 
Balanced Fund (20,000 each). 


Utility. issues sold included 
American and Foreign Power, 
riddled with the Cuba crisis, 
completely eliminated by Tri, In- 
vestment Co. of. America, and 
National Securities Income. Larg- 
est seller of Niagara Mohawk was 
United Income Fund (all 20,400 » 
shares). fe 


Textiles Mixed 


‘ 


Perhaps with a sensing of the : 


dividend cut which occurred after 


% 


the end of the quarter, Beaunit | 


Mills was eliminated by Dreyfus 
(5,000) and reduced by Common-_. 
Burlington, 
currently involved in merger with 
James Lees, was bought by Drey- 
fus (10,000), and acquired through 
bond conversions by Broad Street 
(15,800). On the other hand, 
Wellington liquidated its entire 
40,000 shares. Fidelity and Drey- 
fus sold American Viscose, to the 
extent of 46,400 and 20,000 (all), 
respectively. The United Funds 
Group added 31,000 shares of 
Celanese. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 
A new position in National 
Distillers was established by 
American European (6,000). Pur- 
chases of Pepsi-Cola included a 


19,000-share block by Investment _ 


Co. of America. Ss 
In Continental Can, MIT estab- 


lished a new position ‘(12,000), ~ 
and Fundamental added 27,000 * 


shares. 


In the consumer credit sector, 
14,450 shares of Household Fi- 
nance were acquired by Investors 
Mutual. 


Wilson & Co., although strike- ° 


affected, found only buyers: 
United Accumulative (20,800), 
Dividend Shares (15,400) and 


Fidelity (12,000). 
Non-dividend paying United 


‘Fruit was closed out by Investors 


Mutual (40,000) and Sovereign 
(400). 


Babcock & Wilcox found first- 
time buyers in Fidelity (11,500), 
Broad Street (10,900) and Divi- 
dend Shares (2,000). 


IBM, as usual, was well-bought, 
s€éven managements. purchasing 
against three _ selling. Largest 
buyer was United Accumulative 
(4,500), and the most important 
seller Niagara Share (3,100). 


CBS was picked up by MIT in 
an additional 28,900-share bundle, 
and newly by Dreyfus (6,180); 
State Street and Selected Ameri- 
can were the two largest sellers. 


Gillette was quite a favorite, 
with seven managements buying 
and no sellers. The buyers in- 
cluded the MIT Group (40,000) 


and Dreyfus (10,000. shares 
newly). 


Jones V.-P. of 
Van Strum, Towne 


The election of Richard N. Jones 
as a Vice-President of Van Strum 
& Towne, Inc., investment coun- 
sellors, 85 Broad Street, New 
York, has been announced by 
Samuel R. Campbell, President of 
the firm. 

Mr. Jones also is President and 
a Director of Economic Analysts, 
Inc., investment counsel of New 
York, and was formerly Executive 
Vice-President and a Director of 
Fiduciary Counsel, Inc. He is a 
founding Governor of the Munici- 
pal Forum of New York and a 
former President of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. 






D. Samuel Pres. 
Of Energy Fund. 


The Board of Directors of Energy 
Fund Incorporated has announced 
the election of Donald C. Samuel 
as President. 
He succeeds 
Ratph E. 
Samuel, who 
was named 
Chairman of 
the Board. 
Before his 
‘€lection as 
President 
Donald 
Samuel, who 
is a director 
of the Fund, 
a was Assistant 
“iets se: Epeasurer, “He 
Donald Samuel © its also a 
partner of the 
brokerage firm of Ralph E. 
Samuel & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Energy Fund is an open-end 
investment company designed to 
diversify investment in the energy 
industries. 


Anderson V.-P. of 
Distributors Group 


The board of directors of Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., 63 Wall St., 
New York 
City, have an- 
nounced the 
election of 
Robert D. An- 
derson, of New 
York City to 
Vice - Presi- 
dent. He will 
continue as di- 
rector of the 
firm’s Sales 
Development 
Department. 

Before join- 
ing Distribu- 
tors Group in 
1955, Mr. An- 
derson. was an investment repre- 
sentative with Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Fin. Advertisers 
Elect Officers 


The New York Financial Adver- 
tisers Association has _ elected 
Robertson Page as President for 
1960. Mr. Page, public relations 
officer of The First National City 
Bank of New York, succeeds Ken- 
neth C. Browne of The New York 
“Times’” advertising staff. 


Other new officers elected were 
George Heyne of the South 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, First 
Vice-President; Charles O. Graf 
of the New York “Daily News,” 
Second Vice-President; Robert J. 
Stiehl of the American Bankers 
Association, Treasurer, and 
Sally Dominick, Secretary. 


New directors, elected to serve 
a term of three years, are Alfred 
G. Genung of the Ninth Federal 
Savings and Loan Association; 
Edgar R. Shumway of the First 
National Bank of Passaic County; 
and Mrs. Eleanor C. Waters, The 
Seamans Bank for Savings. 


Whipple to Join 
Koerner, Gordon 


James T. Whipple on Feb. 4th 
will become a partner in Koerner, 
Gordon & Co., 5 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


New Sutro Branch 


Sutro Bros. & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 86 Mott Street, 
New York City, under the man- 
agement of Augusta Shui Fook 
Fung. 


Robert D. Anderson 
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Two With Straus, Blosser 
(Special to Tue FrnancrAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—John Gregory 
and Baron Shafton have been 
added to the staff of Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, 39 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New? 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- - 
changes. Mr. Gregory was for- | 
merly with Paine, Webber, Jack- © 
son & Curtis. : 
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The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual fund 
in which the management hopes — 
to make your money grow and 
takes what it considers sensible 


risks in that direction. 
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uct. Nothing either mysterious or difficult about it. The 
Department of Commerce regularly prepares and pub- 
lishes figures showing Gross National. Product (another 
statistic to conjure with). It furthermore removes (pre- 
sumably) the effect of changes in prices. Thus we have 
the total output of the country in what are known in the 
jargon of the trade as ‘“‘constant dollars.” Another office 
of the Federal Government, the Department of Labor, 
makes and prepares estimates of the total number of ‘‘man 
hours” devoted to that production. All we need to do is to 
divide one by the other, and, if we want index numbers, 
convert the result to a percentage of the ‘‘base year.’’ Just 
as simple as that! 

But wait a minute! First of all we are thus instructed 
to use two estimates which must be compiled by human 
beings who -must. “guestimate”’. a very substantial part of 


the final figures. This is hardly the place to dissect such © 


current statistical composites — which obviously can not 
hope to be more than roughly approximate. And since 
the methods of computing “productivity” require that we 
compound errors that inevitably creep into such estimates, 
it is easy to see that productivity figures so compiled must 
be taken with a very large grain of salt. 

But, of course, this is not the only reason for skepti- 
cism. One may easily guess—and he would be quite right 
—that there is a great difference among the various 
branches of industry and trade in the amount turned out 
by one man working one hour. From year to year the 
relative proportions of the various industries in the total 
of the output of the nation vary. Over a considerable 
period of time the variation is immense. A vast change in 
such a productivity index may be due wholly to different 
product mixes in the two periods that are being compared. 
In any event the figures as thus computed come down to 
averages of highly heterogeneous materials, which as any 
statistician knows, renders the result without very clear or 
distinct meaning. 

Conceded that this overall figure of productivity is 
less commonly in use than figures relating to particular 
segments of industry and trade. But for the most part— 
we had almost said never—are many of the same diffi- 
culties or ones quite similar found absent even from the 
less ambitious statistics on the subject. In the first place 
attempts to measure output in any very meaningful way 
for such a purpose is fraught with great difficulties even 
in these segmentary figures. This is particularly true when 
comparisons are made over time, even comparatively short 
periods of time. Of course, over longer periods of time the 
task is often all but beyond human reach. How many 
model T’s would be the equivalent of a Ford motor car of 
today? Or for that matter how many of the heavy and 
highly styled cars of just a year or two ago must be re- 
garded as the equivalent of a hundred of any of the com- 
pact cars of today. Yet some sort of answer, direct or in- 
direct, must be found for such questions if “productivity” 
in the industry is to be compared this year with even 1959. 

But even if a reasonably accurate and intelligible 
figure could be computed to show the productivity of any 
industry or of industry taken all together, other problems 
of a major sort would remain. It is all but certain that in 
mest industries the output of one man working one hour 
is much larger today than it was, say, in 1900 or in 1910 
or, for that matter in 1940. This much may be taken as a 
fact of ordinary observation quite independent of any 
elaborate statistical computations. But why? Obviously it 
is for the most part a result of improved equipment, and 
techniques of production most of which have required the 
investment of large sums of money. It would be absurd to 
suppose that a farmer, for example, could produce no 
more wheat per hour of labor than in the days when the 
planting and reaping and the cultivation was all done by 
hand or by the use of horse drawn equipment. But every- 
body knows that it requires many times the capital to 
operate a farm today, and no one supposes that the hired 
man provides any of that capital! 

There are, of course, many other factors which have 
much to do with the productivity of any industry, and, in 
particular, with the changes that occur over a period of 
years. But enough has been said to make it plain as a 
pike staff that one must not suppose that gains from im- 
provements in productivity must all be paid out or should 
be paid out in wages to workmen who probably had very 
little to do with the improvement. If space allowed, it 
could be shown that under a system of free competition 
the benefits of such improvement would go automatically 
where they should go—in part to him who is responsible 
for them and in part to that forgotten man, the consumer. 
We find little hint of an understanding of these facts in 
current official discussions. 
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Gunn, Carey & 
Roulston Formed 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—The firm 
name of Cunningham, Gunn & 
Carey, Inc., Union Commerce 


Building, members of the Mid- 


Walter J. Carey Clemens E. Gunn 


west Stock Exchange, has been 
changed to Gunn, Carey & Roul- 
ston, Inc. Principals of the firm 
are Clemens E. Gunn, Walter J. 
Carey, and Thomas H. Roulston, II. 
Mr. Gunn served as President 
of the Cleveland Stock Exchange 
in 1949, the last year of its exist- 
ence and was instrumental in the 
formation of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, on whose board he 
served one term as Governor and 
two terms as Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Governors. He re- 
cently completed two years of 
service on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northern Ohio 
group of the I. B. A. and is pres- 
ently a Governor and Secretary 
of the Bond Club of Cleveland. 


Mr. Roulston was formerly 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis as a registered representa- 
tive. He joined Cunningham, 
Gunn & Carey, Inc. in April of 
1959 and was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director on Jan. 4, 1960. 
He is a member of the Bond Club 
of Cleveland. 


Loewi & Co., Inc. 
Appoints V.-Ps. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — J. Victor 
Loewi, President of Loewi & Co. 
Incorporated, 225 East Mason St., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has announced that the 
Board of Directors have elected 
William C. Elwell, Willard F. 
Murphy and Robert C. Sullivan, 
Vice-President as of Jan. 31, 1960. 
Mr. Elwell has been with the 
Loewi organization since 1947. 
Mr. Murphy, manager of the Chip- 
pewa Falls and Eau Claire Offices, 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1956. Mr. Sullivan, in 
the Loewi Corporate Finance De- 
partment, has been with Loewi & 
Co. since 1953. 


Coast Inv. Women 
Elect Officers 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Miss 
Marcia E. Wolfe, a member of the 
investment counsel firm of Dodge 
& Cox, was elected President of 
the Financial Women’s Club of 
San Francisco at the annual 
meeting. She succeeds Mrs. Alice 
T. Williams, of Dean Witter & Co. 
investment bankers. 


Miss Ann Healy of Wells Fargo 
Bank was elected Vice-President; 
Miss Mary Ann Shea of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Secretary, and 
Mrs. Genevieve Fennell of Hill, 
Richards & Co. Treasurer. 

Mrs. Sue Barron of Kaiser & 
Co. was chosen Chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee; Mrs. 
Charlotte De Hooge of F. S. 
Smithers & Co. Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, and Miss 
Lillian Eklund of Wm. R. Staats 
& Co. Chairman of Public Re- 
lations. 
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Our Reporter on 


GOVERNMENTS 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











The refunding issues, namely the 
one-year 4%% certificate and the 
four-year nine-month 4%% note, 
are being fitted smoothly into the 
near-term and intermediate-term 
sectors of the money market. The 
interest rate of 4%% for both re- 
funding obligations has taken 
quite a bit of the appeal away 
as far as the so-called “small in- 
vestor” is concerned. In other 
cases also there are indications 
that holders of the 334’s and the 
1%’s had been doing their own 
refunding through purchases of 
already outstanding securities. 

The improved tone which has 
been in the money and bond mar- 
kets was a favorable force as far 
as the recent refunding operations 
of the Treasury was concerned. 
However, the answer as to 
whether or not there will be a 
continuation of this trend in the 
market for fixed income bearing 
issues will depend upon the course 
of business, the action of the 
equity market, and the inflation 
psychology. 


Latest Refunding Offer 


The Treasury offer to refund 
the nearly $11.6 billion of 3%4’s 
and 114’s coming due on February 
15 and April 1 with a one-year 
issue and a four-year nine-months 
note both with a 4%% rate was 
just a shade(lower) under the cost 
which the money market had 
been looking for. It appears to 
be quite evident that a 5% coupon 
would have been used on both 
of these refunding obligations if 
the money market had not im- 
proved as it did in the past two 
weeks. The influx of funds into 
the near-term sector of the mar- 
ket pushed down the yield on the 
most liquid government securi- 
ties so that the Treasury was able 
to offer a 444% certificate at $100 
and a 4%% note due on Nov. 15 
1964 at $99.75 to the holders o 
the Treasury 334’s and the 1%% 
pny coming due on April I, 
1960. 


The shorter of the two refund- 
ing obligations was tailored to 
meet the needs of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks (even though they 
might take some of the 4%’s due 
in 1964 for maturity lengthening 
purposes) who were among the 
largest owners of the maturing 
issues. As for the 4%’s due Nov. 
15, 1964, this note should have 
attraction for those owners of the 
maturing obligations who do not 
need a short-term security such 
as the 4%% certificate. In ad- 
dition there are not a few in- 
vestors who were not holders of 
the 334’s and 1%’s which are 
being refunded that were at- 
tracted to the four-year and nine- 
month 4%% note. It is reported 
that institutions with available 
funds have been buyers of the 
4%’s due Nov. 15, 1964 since this 
note gives them a satisfactory 
yield, and the four-years and 
nine-months maturity meets the 
desire which most of them have 
for a five-year non-refundable 
obligation. In addition, this is a 
direct government obligation 
which means that it represents 
the best credit available. To be 
sure it will be paid off at the 
maturity date either in cash or 
with another obligation in a re- 
funding operation, but who can 
tell by that time in 1964 but what 
interest rates may not be higher 
than they are now. The so-called 
“small investor” has been a buyer 
of the refunding 4%’s with the 
emphasis. on the November 15 
maturity, but the purchases in 
this instance were not nearly as 
heavy as they were in the “magic 


5’s.” On the other hand, these 
commitments did play a part of 
some significance in the recently 
eompleted refunding operation. — 
The Treasury acco g to in- 
dications will not be in the mar- 
ket for new money again until 
April unless there is an un- 
expectedly large attrition in the 
Treasury refunding, If this should 
happen there will mostslikely be 
a new cash offering in February. 


No Interest Expected in Key 
Interest Rates 


The improved tone which has 
been in evidence in both the gov- 
ernment money market and the 
government bond market as well 
as the market for all fixed in- 
come bearing obligations appar- 
ently can be attributed in some 
measure to the feeling that the 
prime bank rate and the discount 
rate will not be increased for the 
time being. There has been more 
than a passing amount of opinion 
around that higher interest rates 
would not appreciably increase 
the supply of money and credit. It 
is the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board which will determine 
whether or not there will be any 
change in the availability of 
credit. In addition the action of 
the equity market which has been 
on the defensive has not been an 
unfavorable development as far as 
the bond market is concerned. 
The lessening of the inflation 
psychology has also been a factor 
oly improved demand for 


Customers’ Brokers 


Special Forum 

The Association of Customers’ 
Brokers will hold a special situa- 
tions forum on Feb. 9 at 4 p.m. at 
the new headquarters of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
15 William Street, New York City. 

Speakers at the forum, which 
is open to members only, will be 
John J. Dunphy, Cyrus J. Law- 
rence & Sons; R. Thomas Sour, W. 
E. Hutton & Co.; and John C. 
Maxwell, Jr., Tucker Anthony & 
R. L. Day. 
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Do We Need a Change in 
Federal Reserve Policy? 


Continued from nage 5 


by 20% in less than a year, hous- 
ing expenditures jumped by 50% 
from the beginning of 1954 to the 
middle of 1955, and busines capi- 
tal goods spending soared by al- 
most 25% from the beginning to 
the end of 1955. There was thus 
a tremendous bunching of both 
consumer and business durable 
goods spending within a relatively 
short period of time. 


Such cyclical bursts in durable 
goods spending are undesirable 
for two reasons. First, since du- 
rable goods buyers normally with- 
draw from the market for quite 
some time after making a pur- 
chase, the sale at a given time of 
a high proportion of all potential 


. durable goods buyers will résult 


inevitably in a subsequent sharp 
drop in sales, output and employ- 
ment in these industries. The 
more than 7-million car year in 
1955 affords a good deal of the 
explanation for the mediocre auto- 
mobile sales of the following three 
years. The 1,350,000 new housing 
units sold in 1955 were enough to 
explain (quite apart from the ef- 
fect of later tight money) most 
of the subsequent slump in resi- 
dential expenditures. 


A second reason why such bursts 
of spending are undesirable is that 
they lead businessmen into over- 
optimistic capital expansion plans. 
This over-optimism is based part- 
ly on an unjustified projection 
into the future of the unusually 
high sales of a given year. It also 
arises, however, from the failure 
to realize that, while capital ex- 
pansion is under way, consumer 
incomes and consumer spending 
are being expanded through the 
increased employment associated 
with the capital goods boom. That 
is, the rate of sales expansion 
which leads to the capital expend- 
itures can be continued only on 
the assumption that capital ex- 
penditures themselves continue to 
rise. 

Following the cyclical burst of 
consumer and capital goods spend- 
ing in 1955, there was of course 
bound to be a day of reckoning. 
Early in 1956, despite the fact that 
the economy was still booming, 
capital expenditures were still ris- 
ing, and employment was still im- 
proving, consumers suddenly lost 
interest in durable goods. The 
significant fact is that they did 
not regain their interest in du- 
rable goods until three years later 
during the growing boom of 1959. 
Housing expenditures also fell 
sharply early in 1956, partly be- 
cause of the increasing tightness 
of mortgage money but also im- 
portantly because of the unusually 
high sales of the preceding year. 

It was at this juncture that the 
new plant and equipment which 
had been building during the pre- 
vious year began to come into 
operation. By the end of 1956, 
businessmen suddenly realized 
how large was the capacity that 
they had been led to construct on 
the basis of the burst of sales in 
1955. The subsequent leveling off 
and decline in capital spending, 
coupled with continued consumer 
disinterest in durable goods, thus 
prepared the way for the reces- 
sion of 1958. 

What can monetary policy learn 
from this sequence of events in 
the typical business cycle of the 
postwar period? I think the first 
point to be learned is that the 
most effective action to stabilize 
both prices and employment is 
that which is taken early in the 
boom, at which time the seeds of 
both inflation and subsequent re- 
cession are sown. This means that, 
even though prices are not rising 
and unemployment is somewhat 
above normal early in the boom, 


the appropriate Federal Reserve 
policy at that time is one of severe 


« 4 


restriction. Such a policy would 
intentionally slow the rapidity of 
the business advance in order to 
avoid both the bunching of con- 
sumer purchases and the miscal- 
culation of business expenditures 
which are likely to occur at such 
a time. 


Need for Qualitative Consumer 
Centrol 


In addition to tight quantitative 
control through open market oper- 
ations, it may be necessary in the 
future to give to the Federal Re- 
serve, power to set, minimum 
cown-payments and maximum 
maturities for consumer instal- 
ment loans. As an alternative, I 


recommend a Federal statute stip-' 


ulating an absolute and unchang- 
ing maximum term of 24 months 
for consumer credit. With a maxi- 
mum two-year loan, a bunching 
of consumer purchases in any one 
year would normally mean that 
the economy need ride out only 
the following year of low con- 
sumer purchases. The cycle of 
consumer purchases is related 
partly to the life cycle of the du- 
rable goods themselves. But it is 
also heavily influenced by the 
consumer debt position of poten- 
tial buyers. I believe that a maxi- 
mum two-year term for consumer 
credit would not reduce the total 
of consumer credit extended over 
a period of years, but would 
greatly reduce the instability of 
this type of credit and thus con- 
tribute to more stable prices and 
more constant growth of the econ- 
omy. 

Finally, it is a corollary of my 
argument thus far that the Fed- 
eral Reserve should ease credit as 
the later stages of the boom are 
reached, even though prices might 
be rising at that time. When it 
does so, it will release to the mar- 
ket place the potential demand 
which it has held tightly in check 
during the developing stage of the 
boom. At this stage—and at this 
stage only —I believe that in- 
creased credit will not feed infla- 
tion but will serve to sustain sales, 
output, and employment. 


Summary Conclusion 


To sum up my remarks: 

First, most current attacks on 
Federal Reserve policy are di- 
rected at the wrong agency, and 
propose the wrong remedy. It is 
not monetary policy which has in- 
hibited our growth rate, but wage 
and price policy. The deficiencies 
in our wage and price policy can- 
not be remedied by any monetary 
policy, restrictive or inflationary. 
It is thus senseless to attack the 
Federal Reserve for these defi- 
ciencies, and equally senseless to 
imagine that they can be remedied 


by sacrificing the goal of stable 
prices. 


Second, apart from these de- 
ficiences which require changes 
outside the sphere of monetary 
policy, Federal Reserve policy can 
be improved if greater emphasis 
is placed on a deliberate slowing 
of the developing stage of the 
boom through a very restrictive 
credit policy. In the later stages 
of the boom, long before the ap- 
pearance of an outright decline 
in business activity, credit should 
be eased to bring into the market 
the potential demand held in 
check by the earlier tight money 
policy. In other words, primary 
emphasis in monetary policy 
should be placed on smoothing 
and steadying output, a _ tight 
money policy being employed 
early in the boom even though 
prices are not rising, and an easy 
money policy being employed 
later in the boom even though 
prices may be rising. I believe 
that such a policy would prove 
effective in achieving price. sta- 
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bility as well as orderly progress 
in output. 

As part of a program to reduce 
cyclical bursts and subsequent re- 
cessions in spending and output, 
I recommend a Federal statute 
placing a fixed maximum term of 
24 months for consumer credit. 

I think these proposed changes 
are worth study. The initial re- 
action of bankers, interested in 
the promotion of consumer credit, 
may be to reject them. I hope that 
after greater consideration, many 
will agree with me that a 24- 
month maturity will not reduce 
the total amount of credit ex- 
tenced over a period of years, but 
will moderate the great surges and 
cutbacks which have character- 
ized this type of credit during the 
postwar period. A _ steady, con- 
sistent growth in consumer credit 
is good for the economy. If we 
are able to smooth out this growth, 
we will have made a significant 
contribution not only to the ef- 
ficiency of the consumer credit 
industry, but to the ability of the 
entire economy to maintain rapid 
growth without inflation. 





*An address by Dr. McKinley before 
the Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, Chicago, 
Ilk., Jan. 22, 1960. 


Ira Haupt & Co. 
Offers Levitt 
Capital Stock 


Ira Haupt & Co. and associates 
are offering today (Feb. 4) 600,- 
000 shares of Levitt and Sons, In- 
corporated capital stock at a 
price of $10 per share. None of 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
stock will acerue to the com- 
pany as the shares are already 
issued and outstanding and are 
being sold for the account of Wil- 
liam J. Levitt, President and Di- 
rector of the company. 


Levitt and Sons, Incorporated 
is a New York corporation or- 
ganized in 1938 as the successor 
to various corporations and part- 
nerships having their beginnings 
in 1929. It is also qualified to do 
business in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and it is engaged, di- 
rectly and through subsidiaries, in 
the business of acquiring and im- 
proving sizable tracts of land and 
constructing on that land residen- 
tial communities. The company 
believes it is the largest builder 
of such communities in the na- 
tion. The company also engages 
or may engage in the manage- 
ment, operation and development 
of, and investment in, all types of 
real estate. Beginning in 1929 and 
prior to World War II, the com- 
pany and its predecessors built 
middle and upper-priced homes 
in the New York City metropoli- 
tan area, on a rate of about 150 
houses annually. 

During the last war, the com- 
pany commenced construction of 
homes on a much larger scale 
building 2,350 family homes in 
Norfolk, Va., during 1942 and 
1943. Following the end of the 
war, the company continued con- 
struction on Long Island, N. Y., 
and from 1946 to 1951, over 20,- 
000 homes, the bulk of which 
were in the area known as Levit- 
town, N. Y., were constructed. 
The company then built a new 
community in Bucks County, Pa., 
known as Levittown, Pa., in 
which 17,311 homes were com- 
pleted from 1952 to 1958. The 
company is now building a third 
Levittown, this one in Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey, a 
planned community of some 16,- 
000 homes. In addition, it ex- 
pects to be building soon in 
northern New Jersey and in Mary- 
land. 


B. C. Morton NYC 


B. C. Morton New York City Cor- 
poration has been formed with 
offices at 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City, to engage in the secu- 
rities business. 
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A Credit Structure 
That Will Not Collapse 


Continued from page 3 


60’s. We have been experiencing 
—with some slight lapses—one ot 
the longest sustained periods of 
in our history. We 
must recognize, however, that our 
so-called, built-in stabilizers have 
not eliminated the business cycle 
and that it is difficult to chart 
the future accurately. We would 
be foolhardy indeed to assume 
that the boom we have been-en- 
joying is permanent. We may all 
agree that 10 years from now our 
economy will be vastly expanded, 
but history cautions that we may 
have some ups and downs in the 
meantime. 


We have government loan in- 
surance and guaranties, deposit 
insurance, and a tremendous re- 
discount potential at our central 
bank—to be used in case of an 
emergency. But, these are de- 
signed to be our ultimate defenses 
in an emergency or crisis. They 
should not permit us to develop 
a false sense of. security. Our goal 
—and our best defense—should 
be a credit structure that will not 
collapse under stress. 


Experience has shown that dur- 
ing periods of expansion in eco- 
nomic activity, risks grow in cer- 
tain areas of credit. We must be 
certain that the unjustifiable risks 
and the speculative excesses of 
the 20’s do not reappear in new 
guises. 


Areas of Credit Warning 


I should like to comment on 
some specific areas of credit— 
with a few words of warning. 


In commercial banking, con- 
sumer instalment credit, real es- 
tate credit, and term loans have 
become much more prevalent than 
formerly. We can expect them to 
be prominent in bank lending in 
the future, and they will require 
careful watching. 


As for consumer credit, no one 
would now deny its economic 
usefulness when it is used to per- 
mit consumers to meet their legi- 
timate needs and when it is used 
with discretion. Fortunately, we 
have been able to accommodate 
demands for sound consumer 
credit even in tight money pe- 
riods, and we should be able to 
continue to do so. 

We can make a real contribu- 
tion in this area by avoiding ex- 
cesses and bearing in mind the 
financial welfare of our custom- 
ers. If we do this, we will render 
a service to consumers and also 
keep our own lending business 
on safe ground. 

At the present time, check- 
credit plans and other types of 
revolving credit have become 
popular in many localities. Bank- 
ers should study carefully the 
need and potential of this kind of 
credit. Then, if it seems wise to 
adopt a program, applications 
should be screened thoroughly, 
loans should be reviewed regu- 
larly, and there should be reason- 
able restraint used in advertising 
and in other forms of promotion. 

We should always bear in mind 
that to the extent we—and other 
lenders—provide legitimate con- 
sumer credit and avoid excesses, 
we will demonstrate that we can 
operate wisely and _ efficiently 
without consumer instalment 
credit controls. 

With reference to real estate 
credit, lending terms have been 
vastly altered in recent decades, 
in part at least because of the 
policies and influence of govern- 
ment agencies. In this area of 
credit, we need to reappraise 
lending policies. It is true some 
lenders go to extremes in lower- 
ing down-payments, extending 
maturities, and raising loan-value 
ratios. But it may be true that 
many commercial banks are err- 
ing in the opposite direction—too 
cautious and too conservative. 


Banks in general, through care- 
ful, realistic mortgage lending, 
can contribute significantly to 
the growth of their communities. 
Furthermore, the potential in the 
next decade for repair and mod- 
ernization loans is tremendous. 
Interim mortgage financing and 
construction loans also serve a 
useful purpose, but can involve 
some dangers which should. be 
avoided. A boom tends to make 
most people overly optimistic, if 
not incautious. As we look ahead, 
there can be a real danger of 
our overbuilding homes, apart- 
ment buildings, and offices in 
some areas. 


Real estate credit, of course, 
and term loans have stretched’ out 
the terms of bank lending -and 
need to be. watched carefully for 
that reason. Term loans, for ex- 
ample, have not really been tested 
in a depression. If we should have 
serious economic reverses, it may 
be that such types of credit will 
call for flexible administration by 
bankers. It is possible that some 
stretching out of repayments and 
some interest charge adjustments 
may be necessary. 

Such flexibility is not entirely 
new. We may profit from the 
experience in flexibility gained 
by bankers in managing their in- 
stalment loans in areas hit by 
unemployment resulting from 
prolonged strikes or adverse local 
economic conditions. 


Broader, Positive Approach 


Now, let us take a_ broader, 
more positive approach. 


To be realistic, we must recog- 
nize that competition, market 
forces, and the profit motive will 
provide the main forces which 
will determine the lending and 
investment practices of banks. 
However, bankers will be pas- 
sively pushed along by impersonal 
market forces, for on the supply 
side of credit, their judgment of 
what is legitimate bank lending 
and what is not is in fact one of 
the major factors in determining 
the market. Of course, banking 
laws, regulations, and supervisory 
policies set the limits within 
which banks must operate, but 
they leave room for enlightened 
policies. At any given time, there 
are alternative loan and invest- 
ment opportunities; and it is in 
choosing among these alternatives 
that bankers can contribute to a 


sound banking system and eco- 
nomic growth. 


_ There is, however, one very 
important element beyond the 
control of individual bankers. 
They cannot determine the total 
level of bank credit available to 
the economy, which in boom: pe- 
riods is influenced so directly by 
monetary policy. Nevertheless, 
given an aggregate amount of 
bank credit, it is the function of 
bankers to allocate it among those 
who seek it. In fulfilling this 
function, bankers are clearly re- 
sponsible for the soundness of 


credit — a responsibility which 
must be shouldered by nonbank 
lenders also — both government 


and private 
operations. 


Unlike some of the easy money 
years in the past two decades, we 
are now experiencing a period in 
which available credit is not be- 
ing allowed to grow as fast as 
many would like. There is every 
likelihood that monetary policy 
for the foreseeable future will be 
designed to provide us with such 
increases in the money supply as 
are necessary for real economic 
growth without fostering specu- 
lative excesses. 

Commercial bankers to meet 
credit needs have a real incen- 
tive to seek increase in their sav- 
ings deposit business. While suc- 
cess in attracting savings into 
commercial banks may not add to 


in their areas of 
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total deposits in all thrift institu- 
tions, it will give commercial 


bankers control of the disposition: 


of more funds. In any event, it is 
clear that bankers for some time 
to come will need to. assume the 


difficult task of rationing avail-. 


able credit. 


Criteria in Rationing Credit 


There are some basic principles 
and criteria we can follow in 
doing this. 

First, we can appraise our loan 
and investment policies to deter- 
mine whether or not we are pro- 
viding credit in ways most likely 
to contribute to economic growth. 
This is essential. 


Second, in order to avoid loans 
which could lead to losses, there 
will be a need. for careful ap- 
praisal of credit risks and cus- 
tomer relations. All lending in- 
volves some degree of risk, but 
risks can be. minimized through 
careful calculation of the many 
personal and _ financial factors 
that affect the credit-worthiness 
of potential borrowers. 

Appraisal of risks and customer 
relations will require close atten- 
tion to the inventory and receiv- 
ables positions of borrowers, their 
past relations with the bank, their 
deposit balances, repayment 
schedules; and when. money - is 
really tight, there may have to be 
some scaling down of loan re- 
quests. - 

Third, bankers: are going to 


have to avoid ltaxness in credit 


policies. Certainly, they must -re- 
frain from, a -competitive: ‘rat 
race” in easing credit terms. But 
it will-do little good for commer- 
cial bankers to adhere to sound 
policies alone. All other lenders 
have an equal obligation. 

Fourth, bankers and all other 
lenders should cansistentlv: heor 


in mind the need to preserve the 


financial health of the borrowing 
customer. This will protect the 
lender and be a real contribution 
to economic growth. 

Inevitably, bankers and our 
monetary managers will be con- 
Stantly put on the defensive and 
forced to explain: why any. one 
should be denied credit: One way 
for a lazy banker .to respond. is 
to say, ‘Well, the Federal Reserve 
thinks the expansion of credit. 
should be curbed, and there is 
nothing we can do about it.” This 
sort of passing the buck should 
be avoided by all bankers, be- 
cause it does net give the bank 
customer or man in the street any 
insight into the reasons behind 
credit control-in general. In the 
long run, we shall be better off 
if in espousing conservative prac- 
tices we can get our customers to 
understand and to appreciate the 
basic good sense in such a policy. 

A little earlier, I referred to 
some of the risks to which banks 
might be exposed in a boom pe- 
riod. The avoidance or minimiza- 
tion of these risks should, of 
course, be a primary objective for 
all of u3. That is only one side of 
the coin, however, and the nega- 
tive side. On the positive side, 
What we most need is to maintain 
a constant appraisal of our lend- 
ing and investment policies in 
order to judge whether or not we 
are contributing as fully as we are 
able to sound national growth and 
Stability. 

The avoidance of credit ex- 
cesses and the promotion of maxi- 
mum growth can be accomplished 
Only through conscious and con- 
tinuous policy decisions aimed at 
these objectives. The public and 
many bankers need a_ greater 
knowledge and understanding of 
why and how we can accomplish 
Our goal. 

Aware of this need for public 
understanding, the American 
Bankers Association, through its 
newly created Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation, 
has launched a continuing educa- 
onal program to promote such 
understanding. -One of the first 
Products of this committee is a 
Pape pene “A Banker Discusses In- 
‘tation, Credit Control, and Inter- 


est Rates.” It merits greater dis- 
tribution among bank directors, 


officers, employees, and custom- 


ers. The distribution has already 
been substantial and is increasing 
rapidly. All of us should make a 
special effort to disseminate this 
illuminating - booklet as widely 
as possible. 


In conclusion, I should like to 
dissociate myself from all gloomy 
and pessimistic views on the 
outlook facing us. Although I 
have used words of caution in this 
talk, banking — in its lending, 
investing, and even in most of its 
advertising—is developing in the 
manner which will maintain our 
fine, sound banking system. The 
main concern which we should all 
possess is that we not only avoid 
complacency, but positively and 
actively bend every éffort to the 
achievement of growth in our 
economy. 





*An address by Mr. Remington before 
the 12th National Credit Conference 
sponsered by the ABA. Credit Policy 
Commission, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 21, 1960. 


Amos Treat — 
Sells Telechrome 
Debs., Stock 


Amos Treat & Co. and Wm. Stix 
Wasserman and Co., Inc., as co- 
Managers of. the offering group, 
‘announced. that their offering on 
Feb. 2 of $750,000 of 6% convert- 
ible suborcinated debentures, due 


Dec. 1, 1968 and 95,200 shares of. 


class A stock, of Telechrome Man- 
ufacturing Corp. has been over- 
subseribed and the books closed. 
The debentures were offered at 
100%, plus accrued interest, while 
the class A stock was priced at 
$10.50 per share.. eee 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures and class A stock 
will be used by the company for 
various corporate purposes, :.in- 
cluding the retirement of. short- 
term notes payable to banks; the 
payment of the balance of the 
yurchase price for 50% of the is- 
sued and outstanding capital stock 
of The Hammarlund Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ine.; and for additional 
working capital. 

Telechrome Manufacturing 
Corp., with its executive offices 
‘and principal engineering and 
manufacturing facilities located in 
Amityville, Long Island, N. Y., 
is engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of monochrome and color 
television broadcasting and test 
equipment, telemetering equip- 
ment for guilded missiles and for 
industrial telemetering systems, 
components for radio telegraph 
transmission and automation con- 
trol equipment. 

For the three months ended 
Sept. 30, 1959, the company and its 
subsidiaries had consolidated net 
sales of $485,468. Upon comple- 
tion of the current financing, out- 
standing capitalization of the com- 
pany will consist of $816,898 of 
sundry debt; 317,367 shares of 
class A stock and 72,420 shares of 
class. B, stock. 


Toronto Traders 
28th Ann. Dinner 


TORONTO, Canada—The Toronto 
Bond Traders’ Association will 
hold its 28th Annual Dinner at 
the King Edward Hotel on April 8. 

L. M. Wightman, Isard, Robert- 
son and Co. Limited, is Chairman 
of the dinner. 


Mil Inv. Associates 


RED BANK, N. J. — Mil Invest- 
ment Associates has been formed 
with offices at 79 West Front St. 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Liorfel H. R. Schust- 
erman, President; Margaret E. 
Slocum, Vice-President; and 
Molly Lerner, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. Schusterman-and 
Miss Slocum were formerly with 
First Eastern Investment Corp. 


The Security I Like Best... 


Continued from page 2 


phonograph and television instru- 
ments is highly integrated and in- 
cludes manufacture of cabinets 
and components, such as loud 
speakers, condensers, transform- 
ers, chassis and tuners. Since 
plants are decentralized and lo- 
cated in areas where production 
costs are relatively low, profit 
margins compare favorably with 
those of the radio-television in- 
dustry. The company’s products 
are sold directly to its dealers and 
not through distributors. This pol- 
icy has built a strong dealer or- 
ganization numbering about 2,000 
franchised dealers, or 2% of the 


-industry’s total, and representing: 


some of the country’s largest de- 
partment, music, appliance and 
furniture stores. Thus distribu- 
tion costs have been maintained at 
a very low level. Magnavox is the 
only producer in the industry 
whose products are not sold at a 
discount permitting full dealer 
and manufacturer mark - ups and 
placing a high value on the con- 
cern’s franchises. 
The company’s government and 


- industrial electronic business com- 


prises airborne communication 
systems, airborne fire control ra- 
dar equipment, . anti - submarine 
warfare equipment, components 
for missiles and satellites, business 
data processing equipment and 
other highly specialized instru- 
ments. Magnavox, a leader in the 
anti-submarine warfare field and 
underwater detection research, 
has built numerous types of sono- 
buoys and detection equipment for 
many years. Among its newer de- 
velopments is a system which cor- 
relates intelligence information 
from various sources and permits 
rapid detection of submerged sub- 
marines. The company has also 
developed an advanced airborne 
communication system which ap- 
pears destined to replace many 
presently used airborne commu- 
nication instruments in manned 
aircraft and guided missiles. Gov- 
ernment order backlog is in excess 
of $60,000,000 which includes $10,- 
000,000 airborne and ground com- 
munications equipment for West 
Germany and orders of about $20,- 
000,000 for the Navy. 

The company owns and operates 
six plants in the United States, 
lecated at Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ur- 
bana,, Ill.; Greeneville and Jeffer- 
son City, Tenn.; Paducah, Ky.;.and 
Torrance, Calif. Modern research 
and product development labora- 
tories are maintained at Fort 
Wayne and Urbana, where facili- 
ties have recently been doubled. 
Three smaller laboratories in the 
Los Angeles area will be consoli- 
dated in May, 1960 into a new 
large research and development 
center at Torrance, Calif. Research 
and development expenditures for 
the 1960 calendar year are antici- 
pated in excess of the $11,250,000 
or 12.4% of fiscal 1959 total sales. 

Magnavox has developed jointly 
with Eastman Kodak a complex 
data processing system known as 
“Minicard.” This electronic sys- 
tem handles unitized microfilm 
records, stores digital information 
and provides for almost instanta- 
neous selection of any item from 
a large file containing millions of 
records. One filing case of this 
system can store as much infor- 
mation and as many documents as 
it would normally take 1,200 filing 
cabinets. In 1958 the first com- 
plete ‘“‘Minicard” system was de- 
livered to the Air Force and has 
been in operation ever since. Two 
additional systems are presently 
being built and the management 
feels that this equipment is pri- 
marily suitable for military appli- 
cations. 

Another important time and cost 
saving system is “Magnacard,” a 
proprietary system, which was 
developed in cooperation with the 
Defense Department and is being 
considered for use in worldwide 
communications networks. Mag- 
nacard, a high speed electronic 
system, processes magnetic cards 


with a capacity of 1,000 numeric 
characters or 600 combined alpha- 
betic and numeric characters. In 
addition to the tremendous advan- 
tage of the high speed with which 
cards can be sorted, collated, filed 
and selected, the system’s great 
storage capacity and compactness 
become even more impressive 
when it is realized that an ordi- 
nary punch card data processing 
system requires 140 times the space 
for storing the same information 
as is required on Magnacard. 


Magnavox has also developed a 
smaller, lower cost and modified 
data processing system known as 
“Media” which could be of assist- 
ance to commercial organizations. 
such as banks and insurance com- 
panies, which maintain large and 


easily accessible files. In time, sub- | 


stantial demand from large indus- 
trial companies is anticipated for 
this type of equipment. 

Magnavox has designed, engi- 
neered and developed a new elec- 
tronic organ to retail in the $700 
to $1.500 price range, which i: 
expected to be placed on the mar- 
ket as soon as volume production 
can be assured. The company’s 
farsighted management visualizes 
a large potential in this rapidly 
growing home entertainment field. 
Because of its strong manufactur- 
ing and distribution facilities thir 
new item is considered a natura 
addition to the expanding produc 
lines. | 

During the past eight years salec 
have increased almost threefold 
from $36,838,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952 to $90,624,000 
for fiscal 1959. Beginning with 
1960 the company’s fiscal opera- 
tions were changed to a calendar 
year basis. Total 1959 estimated 
sales are approximately $107,000,- 
000 with about two-thirds ac- 
counted for by consumer products 
and the remainder by government 
and industrial electronic. items 
Earnings rose about three time: 
from $1,343,000 or 57 cents per 
share for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952 to a high of $3,759,- 
000 or $1.60 per share for fiscal 
1957 based on the present number 
of cOmmon_ shares outstanding. 
For the fiscal.year ended June 30, 
1959 net income was reported at 
$3,361,000 or $1.43 per share on 
an adjusted basis giving effect to 
the 2-for-1 split of the common 
stock which was approved on Oc- 
tober 28, 1959. Earnings fer the 
1959 calendar year are estimated 
at about $4,500,000 or $1.90 per 
share. 1960 income per share is 
projected at $3.00 per share on 
estimated sales of around $150,- 
000,000. 

Dividend payments, which have 
been made continuously since 
1944, are presently at an annual 
rate of $1.00 per share. During 
the past five years a 5% stock 
divdend was also distributed. Mag- 
navox Company is in sound finan- 
cial and working capital position 
with current assets of $40,749,000 
on June 30, 1959, including cash 
of $4,368,000, compared with $23,- 
103,000 current liabilities: Capital- 
ization consists of 2,350,220 shares 
of common stock preceded by $7,- 
500,000 long-term debt. The com- 
pany’s excellent management owns 
287,628 shares or about 12% of 
the total common stock outstand- 
ing. 

In view of the extremely favor- 
able outlook for continued high 
demand for the company’s con- 
sumer products both here and 
abroad, sizable earnings increases 
are expected in the coming years. 
As a result of an aggressive re- 
search and product development 
program, creative engineering, 
low-cost production and distribu- 
tion and consistently wide profit 
margins, the company should be 
able to maintain its growth at a 
more rapid rate than that of the 
entire industry. Aided by an out- 
standing reputation for its excel- 
lent workmanship and perform- 
ance and further strengthenec 
through complete integration of 
production and merchandising fa- 
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cilities, Magnavox appears on the 


- threshold of a period of: great ex- 


pansion and a brilliant future. 


Minsky Partner 


In Hardy & Co. 


Hardy & Co., 30 Broad Street, New . 


York City, members of the New 


York and American Stock Ex-. 


changes, have announced that Sam 
Minsk 


partnership in 
their firm. 
Mr. Minsky 
began his ca- 
reer in Wall 


- with Vilas & 
joined Hardy 
remaining 


until 1935 


id Minsky when he be- 


has - 
been admitted | 
to general. 


Street in 1923 


Hickey. He 
& Co. in 1926 — 
with the firm ” 


sae came associ- | 
ated with Doyle, Hayes & Co. On. 
the dissolution of the latter firm - 


he joined L, F. Rothschild & Co. 


where he remained until 1937 . 


when he engaged in private tax 
work. He rejoined Hardy & Co. 
in 1943 as Manager. 


New Summer — 


Course at Columbia 


A new six-week executive devel- 
opment program will be inaugu- 
rated in the Summer of 1960 by 
the Graduate School of Business 
of Columbia University, it has 
been announced by Hoke S. Simp- 
son, Director of Executive Pro- 


grams for the Business School and » 


Director of the new program. 


Called the Management Pro-. 


gram for International Opera- 
tions (Latin America), the first 
session will be held June 19-- 
July 29, and will be directed 


specifically toward operations in» 
Latin America. This program has - 
been designed for executives who ° 
are concerned with the manage- . 
ment of operations in Latin Amer- | 


ica, and the participants will in- 
clude managers currently sta- 
tioned in Latin America, as well 
as executives who operate from 
home offices in the U. S. 


The Management Program for 
International Operations will be 
held on the Morningside Heights 
campus of Columbia University, 
using facilities of the Graduate 
School of Business and the Amer- 
ican Press Institute. Enrollment 
for the 1960 program will be lim- 
ited to 25. 

This is the most recent of the 
Graduate School’s Executive Pro- 
grams. These include the six- 
week Executive Program in Busi- 
ness Administration which is held 
twice each Summer, and three 
one-week courses offered annual- 
ly—the Consumer Credit Manage- 
ment Program, the Transporta- 
tion Management Program, and 
‘the Commercial Bank Manage- 
ment Program. 


Nielsen Incorporates 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BURBANK, Calif.—W. G. Nielsen 
& Co., Incorporated, 362 East 
Olive Avenue, has been formed 
to continue the investment busi- 
ness of W. G. Nielsen & Co. Of- 
ficers are Walter Gram Nielsen, 
formerly proprietor, President; 
Laurence T. Montgomery, Vice- 
President; Philip E. Zeiss, Second 
Vice-President; and M. B. Nielsen, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Form Regency Planning 


BETHPAGE, N. Y.—Regency 
Estate Planning Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 352 Broad- 
way to engage in a_ securities 
business. Officers are Frank A. 
Spina, President; Buddy Mazzara, 
Vice-President; and W. E. Maz- 
zara, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Aftermath in Steel 


Continued from page 9 


obvious that the last offer made 
before the final settlement may in 
itself have gone somewhat beyond 
the shadowy boundaries of what 
might be called a non-inflationary 
proposal. 


Certainly it would be difficult 
to argue under these circum- 
stances that the actual settlement 
which is about one-third higher 
than the companies’ last offer—is 
not an inflationary one. On the 
other hand, no one can deny, I 
think, that it is less inflationary 
than the agreements averaging 
8% annually which the steel in- 
dustry has experienced since 1940. 


And it seems clear that the rip- 
pling effect of the new settlement 
—that is its effect on other wage 
settlements in other industries— 
will be less inflationary than the 
earlier agreements. 


Over the period of the 1956 con- 
tract, the industry employment 
cost increased substantially more 
than the 8% per year, or 81 cents 
—a rate of increase more than 
four times the rate of increase in 
output per man-hour. And com- 
pared with this, the present set- 
tlement of 334% is less than two 
times the rate of increase in out- 
put per man-hour; and the infla- 
tionary effect is less than half as 
great. . 

But what about the other major 
agreements that the steel workers 
union has reached with other 
companies and other industries 
during the weeks prior to the set- 
tlement in steel? Wouldn’t the 
steel industry have been better off 
if they had accepted those same 
terms of settlement? 

Well, the answer to that is un- 
qualifiedly NO. And in saying 
that I want to make one thing 
very clear. The cost of what may 
appear to be the same benefits, 
as I have said, varies widely from 
company to company and perhaps 
more widely from industry to in- 
dustry. I have no way of know- 
ing what the agreements which 
the steelworkers made with 
Kaiser, and with companies in the 
aluminum, copper and can-mak- 
ing industries actually cost the 
companies affected. But I think I 
do know what the same benefits 
applied to our own industry 
would cost had they become ef- 
fective in it. 


Less Inflationary 

And the annual increase in the 
hourly cost of those benefits, if 
applied to the steel industry, 
would have ranged from 4% to 
5%—or from 10 to 15 cents an 
hour more over the period of the 
agreement. So in comparison with 
these costs our 334% looks consid- 
erably less inflationary. 

But you have doubtless read, as 
I have, that the steel companies 
could have settled on much more 
favorable terms had they done so 
earlier before the injunction or 
before the strike, or at some other 
mysterious point along the road, 
and to that I can only say that I 
doubt it. 

Most people who talk that way 
are using the unrealistic 26 cent 
type of arithmetic that I men- 
tioned earlier. 

Now I am sure many have also 
read critical statements having 
political overtones to the effect 
that government officials in 
recommending the terms of the 
steel settlement had been given 
some sort of commitment that the 
steel companies would not raise 
their prices until after the elec- 
tion. I would like to make it clear 
that no such commitment was 
asked and none was given. 

Each company in the steel in- 
dustry as in every industry, is free 
to make its own price determina- 
tion. And under the Antitrust 
laws this must be so. For any 
government official involved in 
a labor negotiation to seek a price 
arrangement with the steel com- 


panies would have been com- 
pletely out of character and I be- 
lieve improper. And I want to 
make it abundantly clear that the 
pricing policy followed by United 
States Steel is based upon the 
competitive and other factors af- 
fecting prices and that United 
States Steel has no commitment 
connected with this settlement or 
otherwise regarding its price ac- 
tion. 


No Political Conditioning 

As is known, of course, United 
States Steel announced—on the 
day that the settlement was 
reached—that for the present it 
did not contemplate any increase 
in the general level of its steel 
prices. That action was consist- 
ent, I believe, with the competi- 
tive conditions of which I have 
reviewed. For that is what this 
whole wage controversy was all 
about from the start—our attempt 
to prevent an inflationary rise in 
production costs that would tend 
io force a price increase, which in 
turn would place us at a greater 
competitive disadvantage in re- 
lation to the producers of certain 
foreign made products and substi- 
cute products here at home. 

While we were not wholly suc- 
cessful in winning a non-infla- 
tionary settlement, I believe that 
compared with earlier years we 
did make progress. At the same 
time, many realize, as I do, that 
if a wage increase is not earned 
and an inflationary cost increase 
results and is not met through a 
price advance—even at the ex- 
pense of a possible loss of mar- 
kets to our competition at home 
and abroad—then it can only be 
met in one of two other ways, 
and then only _ temporarily; 
through a diminution of profit or 
a curtailment of certain postpon- 
able projects such as research, for 
example. 


And any way you look at it, 
it all comes out to the same thing 
in the end: 

To whatever extent profits are 
diminished, so is the ability of a 
steel company to acquire new 
and more efficient tools of pro- 
duction. And to whatever extent 
the purchase of these more effi- 
cient facilities is delayed, so the 
competitive position of the steel 
companies is impaired and job 
opportunities in the steel indus- 
try are likewise lessened. For 
less profit means fewer tools—or 
poorer tools—of production. 

In the same way, of course, any 
curtailment of expenditures for 
research can be fatal to the com- 
petitive position of any enter- 
prise in this dynamic world in 
which we live. For example, I 
have already mentioned the stiff 
competition which the steel indus- 
try faces in the container indus- 
try—but there are at least two 
ways of meeting this kind of 
competition. 

One is by holding down costs of 
production, as we have fought so 
hard to do. And the other is by 
devising in our research labora- 
tories new and better steels and 
ways of making steel—a never- 
ending search now receiving much 
more of our time, our attention 
and our resources than ever be- 
fore. 

In this connection, it may be of 
interest to know that at our Re- 
search Center in Monroeville, Pa., 
more than 600 man-hours per day 
are devoted to the development 
of better tin plate and to the 
problems of the canner and the 
can maker. 


Reports Break-Through in Tin 
Plate 


I am sure it will be of interest 
to know, for example, that we are 
now working on a new tin plate 
which — if it proves to be as 
promising as now appears — will 
be lighter, thinner, and stronger 
than any tin plate you have ever 
used. And I need not point out 
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the economic advantages of such 
a product, nor the competitive 
advantages of such a_ product 
to us. 


So it all boils down to this: 
Inflated costs—however they are 
met—are a menace to the com- 
petitive position of not only every 
company in the steel industry, but 
of all those who earn their living 
in it. Which brings us down to 
what is, perhaps, the all-impor- 
tant question: How inflationary 
will this contract prove to be in 
terms of competition? 


And the answer to that depends 
in large part, of course, upon the 
steelworkers themselves, and 
upon their union officials at both 
national and local levels. 

As I have said, we tried to 
resolve the “local working condi- 
tions” issue in the hope of remov- 
ing contractual barriers to im- 
proved ways of handling our 
work. So far the issue is un- 
resolved although machinery has 
been provided in the settlement 
whereby the matter can be 
resolved if there is a will to do 
so on both sides. 

To this end, each of the parties 
is committed as a matter of policy 
to encourage prompt settlement of 
local working conditions problems 
at the local level by mutual agree- 
ment. This is, after all; the best 


marks some major steps in attain- 
ing needed objectives in our in- 
dustry I do not have the slightest 
doubt. 


Conclusion 


So in conclusion, let me leave 
these simple observations: 


Never before has the _ steel 
industry been so solid in _ its 
determination to resist being a 
middleman passing out brass 
rings on the merry-go-round of 
inflation; and by comparison with 
recent years, never before has it 
made so much progress. 

Never before has our industry 
pushed forward in negotiations so 
vigorously this issue of improving 
its competitive position, nor 
clung to it so effectively. And 
never before has it made such 
progress in protecting its com- 
petitive position by getting better 
understanding of our common 
problems among all ranks, mem- 
bers of management and of union 
alike. 

And out of it all we have 
learned, I think, a member of 
things: 

That any solution to inflation 
must involve a much more modest 
approach to the big annual rounds 
of wage increases that our coun- 






try has been incurring—a lesson 
hard to come by, but important 
in the future fortunes of our 
industrial economy. 


That stating only partially the 


full effect of employment cost 
increases is illusory and self-de- 
feating if we are to understand 
and contain the cost-push type of 
inflation. 


That foreign competition can be 


met only if we as. a nation be- 
come more competitive in world 
markets and in our- own domestic 
markets. 


And that there is no lasting 


beneficial wage increase unless 
it is earned; and no job security 
unless there is useful production 
of a product which can be profit- 
ably sold at a competitive price. 


But out of it all, too, we have - 


discovered that we have not yet 
learned one thing: 


How any industry — ours in- 


cluded — can, under present-day 
circumstances, and with or with- 
out the 
ment, 
wage agreement. 


intercession of .govern- 
reach a_ non-inflationary 


And that is the lesson it is high 


time we as a nation take to heart. 





*An address by Mr. Blough before the 


National Canners Association Convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 18, 1960. 











place—and there are about 50,000 
of such places in the industry at 
the foreman level — to reach 
understanding regarding better 
ways to get on with our con- 
stantly changing and all-important 
job of production. 

The settlement also provides 
for a joint committee under an 
impartial Chairman to make 
recommendations by Nov. 30, 1960 
for such action as the parties may 
mutually agree upon. 

But effective ways of produc- 
tion are not confined—and never 
can be confined — to contract 
language. It is a matter of atti- 
tudes and of people... of their 
hopes, their fears, their aspira- 
tions, and their achievements, just 
as the success or failure of any 
human endeavor always is in the 
end. And in the end, the effort 
to find better means of achieving 
effective production will depend 
upon the spirit, and the degree 
of cooperation, with which the 
task is approached, rather than 
upon printed words on a printed 
page. 

I believe that our long travail 
has served another important pur- 
pose in this connection—that the 
steelworkers, and their union 
leaders, recognize now more than 
ever the dangers which ineffi- 
ciency holds for their own com- 
petitive position and their ultimate 
job security. 

Now that the shouting and the 
tumult have ceased, I have not 
the slightest doubt in the world 
that, if approached in a spirit of 
good will and understanding, and 
of mutual respect on both sides, it 
may be possible to provide a 
greater measure of true, long- 
range, job security than the 
steelworkers as a group have ever 
known, while minimizing at the 
same time any hardships that 
individual steelworkers might ex- 
perience as a result of improved 
work practices. 

If both sides and here I 
include the union leaders as well 
—can view this common problem 
in terms of what its solution will 
mean to human beings, we can 
hardly fail, I think, to get on 
rapidly and more cooperatively 
with production in the steel in- 
dustry. And if that be true, the 
inflationary effects of the steel 
settlement, I believe, can be much 
less than they otherwise would be. 

Now I have spoken my piece, 
and in doing so I have tried 
neither to minimize nor exag- 
gerate any of the facts concerning 
the final settlement. That some 
settlement had to be reached was 
a matter of first importance. That 
it could have been better from 
our point of view—and from the 
nation’s also—is clear, but that it 


Continued from page 7 

rise only to 20% of the share ac- 
counts. Think of it—a potential 
advance to 20% of the share ac- 
counts! That would add up to 
more than $10 billion, all of which 
would have to be raised in com- 
petition with the Treasury’s nor- 
mal financing. 


Both Policeman and Judge 


You might ask, what puts the 
brake on all this? Well, the cost 
of the money, for one thing. And 
who applies the brake by raising 
the cost? Here is an interesting 
answer. The brake is applied by 
the Directors of each of the 12 
Home Loan Banks, a majority of 
whom are none other than active 
officials of member Savings and 
Loans themselves. As the Herald 
Tribune put it, “They are not 
about to make things hard for 
themselves.” To be sure, they did 
gradually raise the rates in 1959, 
but not soon enough or high 
enough to block the big advance 
in commitments. 


Clearly there is something 
wrong when the Federal Reserve 
quite properly fights inflation by 
severely restricting commercial 
banks, while the Federal Govern- 
ment aids and abets a prime com- 
petitor. Nor is this the only in- 
stance; we all could name others. 
The truth is that the fight against 
inflation falls chiefly and almost 
exclusively on commercial banks 
and it shouldn’t—either as a mat- 
ter of equity or in the. interest 
of getting the job done. 


Refers to Mutuals’ Competition 


Aside from obviously undercut- 
ting inflation control, the heavy 
borrowing by the Savings and 
Loans from the Home Loan Banks 
has served to widen further the 
competitive gap that separates 
those institutions from commercial 
banks. I am not going into any 
detail here on these competitive 
problems we have with the Mu- 
uals; there isn’t much if anything 
to add to Gayle Freeman’s mas- 
terly treatment of the subject. 
Let me only say that I agree with 
the need to achieve a larger meas- 
ure of tax equality if we are in- 
deed to gain our fair share of 
growth. But more than tax equal- 
ity is needed—w® also must be 
willing to compete for money by 
paying adequate rates. The plain 
fact is that banks cannot do the 
job that looms ahead unless they 
attract savings. The normal growth 
from demand deposits will not be 


A Bankers’ Responsibility 


large enough. To get the money 
we need, we shall have to pay for 
it; and to pay for it, we shall 
have to charge our customers 
enough to cover the costs. That is 
the simple arithmetic of the . 
matter. 


When I say we must pay to 
attract savings, I don’t mean that 
we need to match the Savings 
and Loans on rates, or even the 
Savings Banks. Don’t forget that 
the plain, old-fashioned commer- 
cial bank starts with a lot of 
advantages—usually a better loca- 
tion, the convenience of many 
services, and the goodwill of long- 
time satisfied customers. We saw 
in 1957-58 that commercial banks 
could attract savings, even though 
they carried rates below those of 
the Mutuals. But when the gap 
with the Savings and Loans, or 
with Treasury securities for that 
matter, rises te as much as 1% or 
2%, it simply is too much. 

I know that many of us would 
shy away from taking the plunge 
into higher rates that might be 
associated with any change in 
Regulation “Q.”’ Obviously, the 
position here again differs as be- 
tween banks—what may be suit- 
able for one won’t fit the condi- 
tions of another. But we shall run 
counter to some of the most im- 
portant principles we support if 
we fail to be competitive for the 
very life-giving substance our in- 
stitutions need if they are indeed 
to grow. 


As a matter of faet, how can 
bankers take the lead in the fight 
for fiscal soundness—for a’ bal- 
anced budget and all the measures 
that. are needed in the ‘battle 
against inflation—if they are not 
willing to make use of the tools 
they control? I don’t know how 
many bankers read the monetary 
debates. that took place in Con- 
gress this past session: the debate 
first over the new reserve re- 
quirements bill, and later over the 
ceiling on Treasury interest rates. 
If bankers do read them I think 
they will find them illuminating. 
The debates reveal an appalling 
lack of understanding of the 
whole process of inflation, and of 
the place of monetary policy and 
interest rates in combatting it. 
Throughout the debate there ran a 
strong undertone of criticism of 
the banks as being the chief ben- 
eficiary of high interest rates. 
And, of course, the Federal Re- 
serve was pictured as being overly 
solicitous toward the banks. This 
line of criticism, incidentally, has 
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now been seized upon and is being 
publicized by some of the labor 
unions. : 

It would be a bad mistake, in 
my judgment, if we sat by and 
let misunderstandings. like these 
spread and gain credence. On the 
contrary, it is our urgent respon- 
sibility as leaders. in, the com- 
munity to step to the forefront in 
the fight against inflation. The 
President himself has recognized 
this and has specifically asked the 
bankers of the nation to help in- 
form the public about the true 
nature of the inflationary process 


‘and the means that are necessary 


to combat it. High interest rates, 
including fair rates to encourage 
savings, are among these. 


Sound Money and Sound 
Fiscal Policy 


It is extremely significant, it 
seems to me, that so many of the 
problems that continue to confront 
our country do touch upon the 
soundness of its money. I am re- 
minded of a visit I hade some time 


‘ago with a Far-Eastern banker of 


fine character and _ outstanding 


‘ability who had just come to the 


United States by way of Switzer- 
land and Germany. He summed up 
his impressions in a single, vivid 
phrase: “Good money,” he said, 
“healthy people.” He went on to 
in Germany and 


money and sound fiscal policy. 


'People were diligent and_ hard 


working, unfettered by. controls 
and confident that if they laid 
something. away it would not 
evaporate through inflation. In 
the Far-Eastern area from which 
he came, however, people suffered 
from bad money: Inflation bred 
controls, and people were under 
constant temptation to. evade them. 
The result was widespread smug- 


-gling, black markets and public 


immorality generally, as well as 

economic dislocation. ae 
“Good money—healthy people.” 

There is great truth in that simple 


‘phrase. We have seen it borne out 


again recently in France, since 
that country. put its financial 
house in’ order: Anyone visiting 
France today can’t help but be 
impressed by the change in it— 
the pride, self-respect, and high 
morale that is now evident. 

As a matter of fact we have only 
to look into our own past experi- 
ence to see the insidious impact 
which government controls can 
have on the character and. actions 
of a people. Who can forget the 


-wide breakdown of public moral- 


ity at the time of prohibition, or 


_the growth of black markets under 


rationing? I am afraid the fact is 
that even a free people are not 
immune to temptation under 
widespread government control— 
whether it be financial or other- 
wise. We see a somewhat similar 
thing happening today, with the 
controls imposed by a high, con- 


_fiseatory income tax. Large numn- 


bers of our people are devoting 
a good share of time to devising 
tax umbrellas, and there are even 
some who. don’t bother with an 
umbrella but move to straight 
evasion. Just as in time of prohi- 
bition and rationing, large sums 
of cash accumulate in the hands 
of lawbreakers, and in their hands 
cash means power. 


: We bankers must. take the lead 
in helping to make many of these 


problems, the cause of these 
temptations, understood by the 
American people. Inflation, the 


dangers from a high income tax, 
the Camaging ceiling on Treasury 
interest rates—all of these and 
others we must help make under- 
stood at the community level. We 
must discuss them ourselves, focus 
attention of other organizations 
On them, and rally suvport for 
Organizations that actively con- 
centrate on them. Ajnd we have 
Still a further responsibility: that 
is to see that all of our associates 
=e become good citizens after 
five. 
é Some may recall the saying: 
Knowing is not enough; we must 


apply. Willing is not enough: we 
must do.” Never was that saying 
more relevant to the American 
scene than today. Bankers—and 
businessmen generally—must “ap- 
ply and do” in the field of public 
policy. In a word, they must take 
a direct part in the political proc- 
esses which make up American 
Democrary. Gradually a greater 
number of our friends and asso- 
ciates are coming to realize this, 
and it is gratifying that more 
banks and more businesses are 
beginning to do something about 
it. Our own bank has. started 
a program this past year to en- 
courage civic responsibility. Some 
may know about it. It is in charge 
of an officer who concentrates full 
time on it. We are trying to in- 
form our entire staff about some 
of the urgent problems of the day 
and their intimate stake in them. 
Beyond that, we hope to acquaint 
all in the bank with the nature 
of the political process in America 
and urge that they participate in 
_ in the party of. their own 
choice, starting at the Community 
or precinct level. Good politics at 
the local level means good gov- 
ernment above. 

And good government at all 
levels, backed by an _ informed 
people, is needed in our country 
more than ever. For the fact is 
our nation still is at war, a war 
which is no less real because the 
battles are fought on the economic 
front. In such a_ conflict our 
strength lies not only in adequate 
weapons for defense—and certain- 
ly we can’t ignore those — but 
equally in a sound economy; an 
economy among other things that 
rests on sound money, supported 
by a balanced budget, balance in 
foreign payments, and holding the 
line on wages and prices or against 
excess by. any pressure groups. 
Don’t. forget that we are not only 
dealing with Russia. Back of the 
Russians lie the Chinese, with 
their great resources, low wages, 
and no respect. at all for human 
life in. their use of the worker. 

This is the kind of conflict in 
which the banker has an extraor- 
dinary role to play. It falls to him 
to be at once a financial advisor, 
a counselor, and an economic con- 
sultant to the community of which 
he is a part, even while managing 
his own vital business. Such a 
role calls for a man of high moral 
purpose; unquestioned in his in- 
tegrity, with his own life and of 
his institution open at any time 
to the closest scrutiny. That is 
quite a challenge. But it makes 
up the responsibility of a baker. 





*An address by Mr. Champion before 
the National Credit Conference of the 
Amierican Bankers Association, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 21, 1960. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio — Alfred P. 
Adornetto has joined the staff of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith. Incorporated, 44 North 
Fourth Street. 


Field & Chase Join 
June S. Jones & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Fay W. Field, 
Harold A. Chase and Chester L. 
F. Paulson have become associ- 
ated with June S. Jones & Co.,, 
U. S. Bank Building. Mr. Fay was 
formerly an officer of Field & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Chase was with Dean 
Witter & Co. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—James C. Mc- 
Farland has been added to the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Incorporated, 
Executive Building. 


With Selected Securities 


(Specia: to THe FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) 
EAU CLAIRE, Wis. — John L. 
Kroger has become connected 
with Selected Securities Com- 
pany, 1712 Main Street. 
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There Is RESEARCH, research, and there 
Is Propaganda 


The securities salesman who de- 
sires to present facts and care- 
fully researched recommendations 
to his clients must first of all learn 
to differentiate between reliable 
sources. and those which are sus- 
pect. In these days it is fashion- 
able to talk favorably about the 
benefits of research. There is 
medical research, space research, 
industrial research, and scientific 
research of all kinds. Even in Wall 
Street we have an_ increasing 
amount of it. Some of this re- 
search is valuable in determining 
investment values and the future 
outlook for common stocks. 

About twenty-five years ago a 
few forward looking investment 
firms decided that before they 
could invest their own funds in- 
telligently, as well as that of their 
customers, they had better find 
out what was behind their invest- 
ments. Some of these investment 
organizations have created a valu- 
able and helpful research depart- 
ment. They are staffed by men 
who are not only skilled invest- 
ment analysts, but they also know 
how to draw upon helpful con- 
tacts and utilize specialized assis- 
tance in making their calculations 
and drawing up their conclusions. 
This is good research. 


There Is Also Research 


As with most well planned and 
sensible activities, there are also 
a goodly number of those who no- 
tice what the professionals are 
doing, and since they see an op- 
portunity to capitalize on the work 
done by others they imitate. Many 
of these organizations (called re- 
search departments) are staffed 
by some young fellow just out of 
a college, and possibly another 
one or two self styled statisticans 
who have had some experience 
watching the tape, reading the fi- 
nancial news, and writng informa- 
tional circulars on various stock 
issues over the years. The best 
that can be hoped for from such 
research is a few good guesses 
along with a lot of bad ones. Most 
of their conclusions are not based 
upon field studies that are evalu- 
ated by specialists. They read the 
reported statements, they watch 
industry production and trends; 
possibly they follow the broader 
aspects of the larger moves in the 
economy as a whole, but by and 
large this is research by ear and 
feel and not by KNOWING. 

It is a weakness of human na- 
ture that most of us think the 
other fellow is an authority, es- 
pecially if he puts it in writing 
and sends it through the mail and 
there is a small caption in the 
upper corner marked (Research 
Department). Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. If some of 
the salesmen who read this type 
of material and then hopefully 
pass it on to their clients could 
only see how much of this in- 
formation is compiled they would 
change their thinking a bit. It is 
always advisable to consider re- 
search material only after giving 
careful attention to its source. 
Don’t be careless and accept 
everything stated as accurately 
reported. You sometimes can do 
some checking on your own that 
may be very helpful. The invest- 
ment salesman who develops a 
questioning and skeptical attitude 
can also do some researching on 
his own that at least will be free 


of bias and what is sometimes pur- 
poseful distortion. 


Propaganda 
And now this brings us up to 
the type of information that is re- 
leased regarding individual secu- 


rities that is specifically designed 
to create a favorable impression 
on the ultimate target—the in- 
vestor (or the speculator). If you 
have been in this business even 
a few years you will recognize 
quite a few specialized releases 
that were presented to you as 
statistical information that fall 
into the following category. Tc 
illustrate, I remember reading <. 
three-page report on a certain un- 
listed stock that was selling 
around 16 about a year ago. At the 
time this memoranda was released 
it was stated that this compan) 
had a brililant future, there were 
oil wells, refineries, exploration 
cash flow, potash, and possibly 
rate increases pending in thei: 
natural gas situation which indi- 
cated that the stock at the levels 
then prevailng was very attrac- 
tive. Within a week this stock wa: 
selling at eighteen. Then some. 
thing happened. It started to de- 
cline. It kept on declining. It ha: 
declined almost without a rall) 
until today it is ten and sever 
eighths bid. The firm that wrote 
this analysis is still making a trad- 
ing market in the stock—the oil 
exploration is still going on, the 
rate increase is still pending, the 
refinery is still refining, and the 
potash is still potting, but where 
is their memo today? If this stock 
was a terrifc bargain at sixtee! 
what about it now? This sort o* 
thing I call propaganda—it is not 
research. And that, my friends in 
the investment business, is the sort 
of thing to keep your eye on if 
you want to do right by your cus- 
tomers. A stock can be made to 
look very good when somebody 
has some of it to sell—and some- 
times they tell a convincing story. 


More Propaganda 


' I ean’t leave this piece without 
mentioning another phase of so- 
called research in the investment 
business that definitely should be 
looked upon with honest doubt by 
the securities salesman who is in- 
terested in developing an invest- 
ment type clientele. I refer to the 
statements of many security an- 
alysts who make predictions about 
the near-term action of the stock 
market. Not less than six weeks 
ago, when the Dow Industrial 
averages were 62 points higher 
than the day this column is being 
written, you could pick up the 
financial press or many nationally 
distributed market letters and you 
would find a steady outpouring 
of attractive investment and spec- 
ulative suggestions. No matte 
how high the stock, or that the 
averages were stratospheric, or 
that some electronic stock was 
selling at fifty or sixty times re- 
ported earnings, the buy advices 
were there. (And also the ration- 
alizations and the excuses for buy- 
ing them). Where are these sta- 
tisticians, researchers and analysts 
today? Where are their recom- 
mendations? It’s a different story 
now. With great unanimity we 
hear such as this; a new base must 
be made, the decline is technical, 
caution is the watchword, would 
lighten holdings of common stocks 
on a rally, new car sales are not 
so impressive, possibly we’ll have 
a lower rate of business in the 
latter half of 1960; and some smart 
pundit the other day actually 
made the statement that it takes 
more volume to put a market up 
than it does to put it down. This 
my friends is not research either 
—at least not in my book. 


To finish this piece, the local 
paper in my town ran this head- 
line on the financial page the 
other day “Black January” Is 
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Over — “Stocks took another . 
plunge into lower ground to put 
the wraps on one of the worst 
Januarys in stock market his- 
tory.” Maybe I am not a research 
analyst, nor a financial headline 
writer, nor a market prognostica- 
tor, but what I want to know is 
this, “What is so terrible about 
stocks getting cheaper? They may 
someday produee sufficent yields 
to make them attractive to my 
customers and the lower they go 
the more they yield?” Or is it. only 
a conscientious security salesman 
who is supposed to be interested 
in such mundane ideas today? — 


NASD District 5 — 
Elects Frederic — 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Frank D. 

c, Assistant Vice-President 
and resident manager of the 
Memphis 
office of 
Equitable 
Securities 
Corporation, 
Nashville, has 
been elected 
to serve a 
one-year term 
as a member 
of District 
Committee 
No. 5 of the 
National 
Association of 
Securities 
Dealers. Mr. 
Frederic will 
assume his new post in March. 
The district includes the states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Missippi and a part of Tennessee. 

Mr. Frederic entered the securi- 
ties business in 1927, and after 
serving with the U. S. Marine 
Corps in 1943 and 1944 first as 
Captain and then as Major, be- 
came associated with Equitable 
Securities Corp. 

He served as President of the 
Memphis Securities Dealers Asso- 
ciation in 1954, after having been 
Secretary and Treasurer in pre- 
vious years. 


Detroit Stock 
Exchange Elects 


DETROIT, Mich.—The Detroit 
Stock Exchange has elected the 
following new officers for 1960: 

President: Charles E. Exley, 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 

Vice-President: John K. Roney, 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 

Treasurer: Walter A. Bayer, F. 
J. Winckler Co. 

Governors elected for three 
year terms were William P. 
Brown, Baker, Simonds & Co.; 
Roy F. Delaney, Hudson White & 
Co., and Mr. Bayer. 


Two With Jones, Holman 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Me.—Lester W. 
Hammond, Jr. and Norman E. Libb 
have been added to the staff of 
Jones, Holman & Co., 57 Exchange 
Street. 


Blyth Adds to Staff 


(Specia’ to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—J. Douglas 
Burke has joined the staff of 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 75 Federal 
Street. 


With Burgess & Leith 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John R. Sten- 
berg is now affiliated with Bur- 
gess & Leith, 53 State Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 


With Metropolitan St. Louis 


\Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—James W. Heil- 
man is now with Metropolitan St. 
Louis Company, 315 North Sev- 
enth Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


Frank D. Frederic 
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_~ Monetary Policy—A 1914 


Model in the Space Age? 


. Continued from page 14 
' be offset by declining rates dur- 


ing periods of easy money. Rising 
interest rates reflect a reduced 


_ supply of credit relative to demand 


— evidence of some anti-infla- 
ticnary effect. The burden im- 
posed by somewhat higher interest 
rates is likely to be small indeed 
compared with the burden avoided 
by action to check rising prices 
which would affect about 90% of 
the Federal budget. 


A balanced analysis requires 
that we also consider ways in 
which the large Federal debt may 
have strengthened monetary poi- 
icy. Growth of the Federal debt 
was accompanied by a wider dis- 
tribution in the ownership of and 
a broader market for Government 
securities. The development of a 
broader more efficient market for 
Government and other securities 
made open market operations a 
more effective instrument of mon- 
etary policy. It enables the Fed- 
eral Reserve to conduct open mar- 
ket operations on a larger scale, 
and the effects of such operations 
permeate more widely through the 
economy. The policy of commer- 
cial banks of using Government 
securities as an outlet for residual 
funds has tended to narrow the 
range of cyclical fluctuations in 
bank deposits. In periods of re- 
cession, banks use reserves sup- 
plied by the central bank to en- 
large their holdings of Government 
securities. They liquidate some of 
these securities to obtain funds 
for loans when reserves are tight 
and credit demand is strong. These 
compensatory shifts in loans and 
holdings of Government securities 
have resulted in much greater 
Stability in bank earning assets 
and the money supply. The wide- 
spread practice of other financial 
institutions and large business 
corporations of employing tem- 


“porary excess funds in Govern- 


ment securities has tended to 
make these institutions more sen- 
sitive to monetary actions. As a 
result, central bank actions have 
a wider impact than if liquid 
assets were more narrowly held. 


I : 
Financial Intermediaries 


Another structural change which 
allegedly has rendered traditional 
monetary controls somewhat ob- 
solete and less effective is the 
growth of financial intermedi- 
aries. This view has _ received 
more attention in recent economic 
literature than the growth and 
size of the Federal debt. 


If I interpret their positions 
correctly, the principal points ad- 
vanced by proponents of this 


view may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


_(1) Nonbank financial interme- 
diaries have grown more rapidly 
than commercial banks, so that 
central bank control of commer- 
cial bank credit represents a 
shrinking proportion of financial 
assets. 

(2) Commercial banks are fun- 
damentally the same as nonbank 
financial intermediaries. Both are 
“loanable funds brokers” and 
“both create credit.” 

(3) Nonbank financial interme- 
diaries, through their influence 
on velocity, may alter the effec- 
tive money supply and_ total 
spending. For example, in periods 
of strong credit demand, these in- 
stitutions liquidate Governments, 
thus activating idle balances 
which are put at the disposal of 
borrowers. 


Growth and Its Implications 


” The data used by J. G. Gurley 
and E. S. Shaw, two of the prin- 


_ cipal exponents of the view that 
the growth of financial interme- 


has rendered monetary 


. policy less effective, do not sup- 


port the position that such growth 
has resulted in the central bank 
controlling a diminishing propor- 
tion of the nation’s total finan- 
cial assets. These data show that 
commercial banks accounted for 
approximately the same percent- 
age of total financial assets in 
1949 as in 1900—14% compared 
with 13.9%; however, commer- 
cial bank assets as a percentage 
of the total assets of nonbank 
financial intermediaries has de- 
clined sharply—from nearly 120% 
in 1900 to 57% in 1949. If Gov- 
ernment financial intermediaries 
are excluded, the decline is less 
marked but still substantial. 


These data do have significant 
implications for monetary policy. 
It is true that commercial bank 
assets have grown less rapidly than 
the assets of nonbank financial in- 
termediaries. A more significant 
fact, however, is that commercial 
banks still have practically the 
same percentage of the _ total 
financial assets of the economy 
as in 1900. It is not true, there- 
fore, that the instruments of 
monetary policy which impinge 
directly on commercial banks 
represent control of a diminishing 
proportion of the country’s total 
financial assets. 


To contend that the growth of 
nonbank financial intermediaries 
has impaired the effectiveness of 
monetary policy implies that these 
intermediaries are less sensitive 
to central bank actions than the 
forms of lending and financing 
which they superseded. Gurley 
and Shaw state that the financial 
assets of nonbank intermediaries 
have grown much more rapidly 


-than tota] financial assets, pri- 


marily because of the decline in 
self-financing and direct financ- 
ing. The real question, therefore, 
is whether the modern nonbank 
financial intermediary is less in- 
fluenced by monetary policy than 
the self-financing of the farmer 
and the businessman, the direct 
investment of savings in corpor- 
ate securities, and the direct lend- 
ing of individuals. This is hardly 
a tenable position. The modern 
financial intermediary with its 
close ties to the money and cap- 
ital markets is surely more sensi- 
tive to central bank actions and 
changes in market rates than the 
farmer or businessman employing 
his own savings or the personal 
money lender dealing with his 
neighbors. 


Differences Between Commercial 
Banks and Intermediaries 


Another significant part of the 
Gurley-Shaw thesis is that com- 
mercial banks and nonbank fi- 
nancial intermediaries are basic- 
ally the same. For example, 
“Neither banks nor other inter- 
mediaries create loanable funds. 
That is the prerogative of spend- 
ing units with surpluses on in- 
come and product account. Both 
banks and. other .intermediaries 
have the capacity to create special 
forms of financial assets that sur- 
plus units may accumulate as the 
reward for restraint on current 
or capital spending.” They state 
further that both commercial 
banks and other financial inter- 


mediaries are loanable funds 
brokers and that both create 
credit. They conclude that mone- 


tary control which limits the sup- 
ply of only one financial asset— 
money — is of diminishing effi- 
ciency as a means of regulating 
the flow of loanable funds and 
spending on goods and services. 

It is true ex post that for all 
spending units, total surpluses are 
equal to total deficits and that 
financial assets accumulated by 
surplus units equal liabilities ac- 
cumulated by deficit units. In 
the same way, realized saving and 


realized investment are always 
equal. 
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For purposes of monetary pol- 
icy, however, there are significant 
ditferences between commercial 
banks and nonbank financial in- 
termediaries. Commercial banks 
can increase the total supply of 
funds available for expenditure; 
nonbank financial intermediaries 
cannot. Commercial banks, in 
creating a deposit, put funds at 
the disposal of a borrower which 
did not exist before: Under a frac- 
tional reserve system, commercial 
banks can create a multiple of 
earning assets and deposits for 
each dollar of reserve. Their 
ability to create credit and en- 
large the money supply depends 
on (a) excess reserves and (b) 
willingness of someone to borrow 
or sell securities. Nonbank fi- 
nancial intermediaries, on the 
other hand, cannot increase the 
total supply of funds available 
for expenditure. They can only 
transfer existing funds from sav- 
ers to borrowers. Commercial 
banks, through their influence on 
the available supply of spendable 
funds, can expand or shrink the 
income - expenditure flow. Non- 
bank intermediaries can do so, 
if at all, only by influencing the 
velocity of circulation of the ex- 
isting money supply. It is the 
unique ability of commercial 
banks to expand or contract the 
supply of spendable funds that 
is relevant for stabilization poli- 
cies designed to influence the 
flow of expenditures in such a 
way as to help smooth out cyclical 
fluctuations in business activity 
and employment. 


Disputes Asset Expansion Claims 


A variant of the Gurley-Shaw 
thesis is that nonbank financial 
intermediaries can create a mul- 
tiple expansion of financial assets 
and thus influence total spending. 
Assume, for example, that a non- 
bank intermediary receives a dol- 
lar net increase in its deposits or 
shares, that it retains a cash bal- 
ance or reserve of five cents and 
lends the remaining 95 cents. The 
initial increase in intermediary 
assets is $l1—cash five cents, and 
loans 95 cents. Any further ex- 
pansion depends on the willing- 
ness to save of those receiving the 
income generated by the _ bor- 
rower’s expenditures. If income 
recipients spend all of the addi- 
tional income, there is no further 
expansion in the assets and lia- 
bilities of nonbank intermediaries; 
if recipients save all of the addi- 
tional income and return it to 
nonbank intermediaries, the suc- 
cessive waves of expansion in in- 
termediarv assets would total $20. 


Nonbank financial intermedi- 
aries do not have the power to 
produce a multiple expansion in 
financial assets and liabilities in 
the same sense as commercial 
banks. A multiple expansion of 
intermediary assets arises only if 
and to the extent that successive 
income recipients save a portion 
of the income and place such 
savings with financial intermedi- 
aries. The total expansion in fi- 
nancial assets and liabilities would 
be essentially the same if savings 
were directly loaned and invested 
instead of being transferred 
through intermediaries. It is the 
Saving and investment process, 
not any unique function of non- 
bank intermediaries, that results 
in a multiple expansion of finan- 
cial assets and liabilities over a 
period of time. 

Admitting that nonbank finan- 
cial intermediaries cannot increase 
the total supply of spendable 
funds, some claim these institu- 
tions contribute to an expansion 
in total spending by increasing 
velocity of the existing money 
supply. Intermediaries may acti- 
vate idle balances by offering 
savers more attractive interest and 
dividend rates and by liquidating 
government securities in periods 
of strong credit demands. Thus 
intermediaries may contribute to 
a rise in total expenditures by in- 
creasing the velocity instead of 
the quantity of money. 

In considering the impact of 
nonbank financial intermediaries 


on velocity, the cyclical and secu- 
lar effects should be distinguished. 
The activities of nonbank inter- 
mediaries, such as offering savers 
higher rates and liquidating gov- 
ernment securities, are only one of 
many forces tending to increase 
velocity in periods of cyclical ex- 
pansion. In periods of busines: 
expansion and crecit’ restraint, the 
scarcity of money and the increase 
in the opportunity cost of holding 
idle balances are strong induce- 
ments to reduce cash balances to 
a minimum. Nonbank intermedi- 
aries apparently play a relatively 
minor role in cyclical variations 
in velocity. Important secular ef- 
fects.of the growth of nonbank 
intermediaries have undoubtedly 
been to encourage saving and to 
facilitate the transfer of savings 
from saver to borrower. The latter 
tends to result in a secular rise 
in velocity. 


Ill 
Cost-Push Inflation 


_The view that recent inflations 
have been caused mainly by th- 
upward pressure of wage costs in- 
stead of by an excess of money 
demand has gained many adher- 
ents among economists and others 
in recent years. Structural change: 
have played an important role iz 
this shift from demand-pull to 
cost-push. 


The growth of labor unions and 
collective bargaining have given 
union officials considerable power 
in the determination of money 
wage rates. Industrial concentra- 
tions, especially in the heavy goods 
industries, and in some _ cases 
localized markets, have given the 
individual firm considerable con- 
trol over the price of its product. 
Simply stated, the cost-push 
theory of inflation is that labor 
unions have the strength to ex- 
tract increases in money wage 
rates that exceed the rise in labor 
productivity so that there is re- 
curring if not continual upward 
pressure on prices. Oligopolistic 
conditions enable the individual 
firm to raise its prices—to cover 
higher costs or to enhance its 
profits. The monetary authorities 
are thus confronted with choosing 
between supplying whatever ad- 
ditional money is necessary to 
support the higher’ cost-price 
structure, or declining output and 
employment. The latter is incom- 
patible with the objective of full 
employment. Hence the conclusion 
is reached that monetary policy, 
although appropriate for demand- 
pull, is not an effective instrument 
for dealing with cost-push infla- 
tion. 


The first point I want to empha- 
size is that this is not a new— 
although it may be a more refined 
—theory of inflation. Professor 
Irving Fisher noted in !911 in his 
Purchasing Power of Money that, 
“One of the supposed causes of 
high prices today, much under 
discussion at the present time, is 
that of industrial and labor com- 
binations.” In 1918, the Federal 
Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System stated that one 
of the causes of inflation was the 
“vicious circle of increasing wages 
and prices.” A prgminent econo- 
mist, writing about the early post- 
World War I period, stated that 
popular explanations of the 1918- 
1920 rise in prices were the high 
costs of transportation and dimin- 
ished output of labor. 


Statistics frequently have been 
used to demonstrate that during 
the past decade the increase in 
consumer prices has been accom- 
panied by an increase in wage 
costs per unit. The fact that two 
statistical indices move in the 
same direction at the same time 
is no indication whatever as to 
which may be cause and which 
effect or whether both move as the 
result of a common cause. I have 
no intention of getting into the 
labyrinth of trying to prove or 
Cisprove statistically the cost-push 
theory of inflation. Statistics, 
however, also cast doubt on the 
validity of the cost-push thesis as 
the principal explanation of recent 
increases in the price level. 


The 1955-1957 rise in prices is 
usually cited as more clearly a 
case of cost-push than either of 
the other postwar periods of price 
increases. Pent-up demands and 
accumulated purchasing power 
had been largely, if not complete- 
ly, dissipated well before 1955. 
From the end of 1954 to the end 
of 1957, the wholesale price index 
rose somewhat more than 8%. 
Ten of the 92 commodity sub- 
groups accounted for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the total 
change in the wholesale price in- 
dex. Six of the subgroups—iron 
and steel, electrical machinery, 
motor vehicles, petroleum and oil 
products, general - purpose ma- 
chinery and equipment, and 
metal - working machinery and 
equipment—accounted for nearly 
three-fifths of the total increase. 


Finds Cost-Push Theory Weak 


Superficially, the behavior of 
prices in the 1955-1957 period 
lends substantial support to the 
cost-push thesis.. The industries 
accounting for most of the in- 
crease in wholesale prices were 
strongly unionized and oligopolis- 
tic. A look at some other data, 
however, is not so reassuring. The 
increase in average hourly earn- 
ings in the industries accounting 
for most of the price increase was 
no greater than in other indus- 
tries; in fact, the increase in dur- 
ables manufacturing industries 
was slightly less than in nondur- 
ables. Even more _§ significant, 
available data indicate rather 
wide variations in changes in unit 
labor costs relative to _ prices 
among industries. 


There was a strong demand for 
output in most of the industries 
accounting for a substantial part 
of the increase in wholesale 
prices. Most of the inventory 
accumulation of the period was 
in the heavy durable goods indus- 
tries. Business capital expendi- 
tures rose sharply and reached an 
all-time record in 1957. Unfilled 
orders soared in primary metals, 
electrical machinery, non-electri- 
cal machinery and, to a lesser 
extent, in fabricated metal prod- 
ucts. Output in key industries 
Was pressing against capacity. 
Demand certainly exerted upward 
pressure on the cost-price struc- 
ture, and if it did not initiate at 
least permitted price increases to 
compensate for increases in costs. 
Once an upward cost-price spiral 
is under way, expectations of fur- 
ther increases stimulate anticipa- 
tory borrowing and_= spending, 
thus swelling demand further. 

The cost-push thesis is weak in 
other respects. It has been esti- 
mated that two-thirds of nonfarm 
workers are not members of a 
union. Why do employers in non- 
union industries adjust their wage 
rates to those in the union indus- 
tries? It is often said they must 
do so or lose their employees. But 
this implies a strong demand for 
labor and the products of non- 
union industries, particularly in 
view of the relative immobility 
of labor. How does one use the 
cost-push theory to explain the 
divergent.movements in prices of 
commodities and _ services; the 
wider swings in the prices of raw 
materials than in the prices of 
finished goods; or the much larger 
rise in the prices of some finished 
goods than in others? 

Cost-push is an important fac- 
tor in inflation, but as a general 
theory of inflation it is inade- 
quate. Simple brand names such 
as “demand pull,” “cost push” and 
“mark-up” inflation oversimplify 
and tend to confuse rather than 
clarify the problem of inflation. 
In inflation, rising costs. and 
prices interact on each other, so 
that once initiated the upward 
spiral tends to be cumulative. 
Strong demand, regardless of 
whether it is the initiating cause, 
is an essential condition for con- 
tinuation of the upward spiral. 
Unless demand is_ sufficient. to 
support higher prices, price in- 
creases would result in either a 
decrease in output or lower prices 
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for some other products. The in- 
fluence of labor unions over wage 
rates and the influence of the in- 
dividual firm over product price 
under conditions of oligopoly are 
important reasons for wage and 
price rigidity during periods of 
recession. The fact that the price 
level tends to remain stable in- 
stead of decline during recession 
means that price increases must 
be prevented in the prosperity 
phase of the cycle if stair-step 
inflation is to be avoided. 


IV 
Concluding Remarks 


Structural changes in the past 
half-century have indeed altered 
the economic environment in 
which monetary policy operates. 
The impact on monetary policy 
quite properly has been the sub- 
ject of some searching inquiries. 
These inquiries have broadened 
our knowledge of monetary policy 
and the economy and have roused 
many of us from complacency 
as to the effectiveness of tradi- 
tional central bank controls but, 
of course, have left important 
questions unanswered. 

I am not convinced that struc- 
tural changes have, on balance, 
weakened monetary policy as a 
tool of cyclical — stabilization. 
Growth of the Federal debt has 
greatly increased the impact of 
Treasury debt management poli- 
cies, and»: frequent refundings 
have hampered the. timing of 
Federal Reserve actions; however, 
it has also contributed to a wider 
market for Government and other 
securities, broadened the impact 
of monetary actions, and made 
open market operations a more 
effective instrument of monetary 
policy. 

Nonbank financial intermedi- 
aries have grown primarily at the 
expense of self and direct forms 
of financing. The modern inter- 
mediary is undoubtedly more.sen- 
sitive to monetary actions than 
the forms of financing it super- 
seded. The growth of nonbank 
intermediaries has provided the 
public with an increasing volume 
of “near money” assets but these 
assets must be converted imto 
money before they can be spent. 
Such conversion is at the ini- 
tiative and on the terms estab- 
lished by the‘central bank. The 
secular effect of the growth of the 
intermediaries on the velocity of 
money appears to be greater than 
the cyclical. ‘Intermediaries ap- 
parently make no unique or un- 
usual contribution to cyclical 
changes in velocity. 

I am not yet convinced that the 
increased ‘bargaining power of 
labor and the power of many in- 
dividual firms to’ “administer” 
prices. have ushered in an era in 
which creeping or some other 
form of inflation is inevitable. 


My skepticism of the cost-push 
theory may arise in part from 
having lived through other eras 
in which the persistence of cer- 
tain economic conditions inspired 
“new” theories. Relative price 
stability for an extended period 
in the twenties inspired the thesis 
that monetary policy had brought 
us to a new era of price and busi- 
ness stability. The business cycle, 
many thought, was a thing of the 
past. Persistent unemployment 
and stagnation in the thirties in- 
spired another new theory—that 
of a mature economy and chronic 
stagnation. Has the persistence 
of inflationary pressures in the 
postwar period inspired another 
new theory—cost-push inflation— 
which the course of economic 
events may seon dispel? 

The implications of the cost- 
push thesis for monetary policy 
are frequently exaggerated. The 
structural changes on which cost- 
push is based have not rendered 
monetary policy impotent or in- 
appropriate. Regardless of wheth- 
er it is the initiating ferce, a 
strong total money demand is the 
fuel on which an upward wage- 
price spiral feeds. It may well be 
that monetary policy cannot al- 


ways be applied with sufficient 
skill to prevent a rising spiral 
without retarding temporarily the 
rate of expansion in output. But 
the long-run average rate of eco- 
nomic growth will be higher and 
the average rate of unemploy- 
ment lower if monetary restraint 
is used to prevent or check an up- 
ward spiral than if the spiral is 
permitted to continue and gain 
momentum because sooner or 
later it would end in recession 
and unemployment. 


Even though monetary policy 
has not been rendered an obso- 
lete instrument for cyclical sta- 
bilization, it does not follow that 
it cannot be improved. It may 


well be that more effective tools 


will be developed and that re- 
finements will be made in apply- 
ing existing tools. Even though 
the basic tools are essentially the 
same, the art of central banking 
as practiced today is a marked 
improvement over that of four 
decades ago. Those economists 
who because of significant struc- 
tural changes have _ subjected 
monetary policy to searching an- 
alysis and criticism are to be com- 
mended. Inquiring minds are the 
mainspring of intellectual prog- 
ress; complacent minds bring in- 
tellectual stagnation. One of our 
tasks as professional economists 
is to strive for progress in theory 
in order that monetary and other 
economic policies can be more ef- 
fective in practice. 





‘*An address by Mr. Anderson before 
the Conference of Pennsylvania Econ- 
cmists, Pittsburgh, Pa. The views ex- 
pressed are the author’s and not neces- 


sarily these of the Bank. 


C. P. Mehne Opens 


VALHALLA, N. Y. — Carl P. 
Mehne is conducting a. securities 
business from offices at 17 Waver- 
ly Place. 


Royal Small Business 


Royal Small Business Funds, Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
12 East 4lst Street, New York 
City, to engage in a _ securities 
business. 


Harris, Upham Office 
BETHESDA, Md.—Harris, Upham 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 4828 Cordell Avenue’ with 
Edwin F. Bastable and. Alton C. 
McAllister as co-managers. 


Vernon Cooley Opens 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah — Ver- 
non A. Cooley is conducting a 
securities business from. offices 
at 2249 Berkeley Street under 
the firm name of Vernon .A. 
Cooley Associates. 


Securities Investment 


DONALSON, Ga.—Securities 
Investment is now conducting its 
business from offices at 205 Carr 
Street. The firm was formerly 
active in Columbus, Ga. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Branch 


AUSTIN, Minn. — Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 209 West Mill 
Street under the direction of 
Gerald R. Wilson. 


State Bond & Mtg. Branch 


SHELDON, Iowa—State Bond & 
Mortgage Company has opened a 
branch office at 614 Fifth Street 
under the direction of Harold P. 
McAlpine. 


Taylor Inv. Branch 


POWELL, Wyo. — Taylor Invest- 
ment Co. of Wyoming, Inc. has 
opened a branch office at 122 
North Bent, under the manage- 
ment of Clarence C. Blackman. 


White Opens New Branch 


IOWA CITY, Iowa — White & 
Company has opened a branch of- 
fice at 22% South Dubuque Ave., 
under the direction of Clark 
Mighell. 


Benkert Names 
Two Vice Pres. 


Leonard E. Strong and Stanley E. 
Lawfer have been elected Vice- 
Presidents of the investment firm 
of A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc., 52 
Wall Street, New York. 

Mr. Strong has been asociated 
with A. W. Benkert since 1956, 
and prior thereto he was sales 
manager of several manufacturing 
organizations. 

Mr. Lawfer has been associated 
with the firm for 23 years, special- 
izing in the Allentown, Pa. area. 


Ross Securities 
Sells Pan-Alaska 
Fisheries 


Pursuant to an offering circular 
dated Jan. 13, Ross Securities, Inc. 
began selling the majority of a 
60,000 share offering of the com- 
mon stock ( 50 cents par) of Pan- 
Alaska Fisheries, Inc. on Jan. 18 
at $5 per share. The underwriting 
was shared with First Pacific Equi- 
ties Corp. The Ross organization, 
which is located at 99 Wall St., 
New York City, completed its por- 
tion of the offering on Jan. 20. 
All of the shares have been sold. 


The company intends to use 
part of the proceeds of the present 
issue to purchase and/or charter 
additional floating equipment 
consisting of one or more freezer 
ships, and to outfit same. The 
design of these vessels and the 
canning facilities when completed 
will represent the latest thinking, 
and the result’ of eight years of 
experience by William A. Ritter 
in the industry. These ships so 
equipped would be able to travel 
throughout the North Pacific- 
Arctic waters with fleets of 
catcher boats, and should substan- 
tially increase the catching sea- 
son and the productive facilities 
of the company. The vessels would 
carry their own storage facilities 
for frozen King Crab, thereby 
eliminating freight costs from 
Ouzinkie, Kodiak Island, Alaska, 
to Seattle, Washington, on the 
portion of the future packs pro- 
cessed on board the vessel. 


Howard Coleman 
Offers NorthAmer. 
Investment Com. 


Pursuant to an offering circular 
dated Jan. 29, Howard, Coleman 
Co., of 111 Broadway, New York 
City, offered on Feb. 1, 100,000 
shares of the no par common stock 
of North American Investment & 
Development Corp. at $3 per 
share. 

The corporation, located in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is engaged in fi- 
nancing consumer purchases of 
cars, trucks, planes, and boats, and 
in real estate financing. rt 

The proceeds are to be used for 
debt reduction and working capi- 
tal. 


Joins Foster & Marshall 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg.—Paul E. Nau 
has become connected with Foster 
& Marshall, Southwest Sixth Ave- 
nue at Oak Street. 


E. I. Hagen Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Clifford D. 
Mesford is now associated with 
E. I. Hagen & Co., Inc., American 
Bank Building. 


With Zilka, Smither 


(Special to THE FPinaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Duane G. 
Gilchrist is now with Zilka, 
Smither & Co., Inc., 813 South- 
west Alder Street, members of the 
Pacifie Coast Stock Exchange. 
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Hartford Electric 


Hartford Electric Light serves 
electricity in five separate areas 
in the state of Connecticut, and 
operations are conducted in three 
divisions. The company supplies 
29 towns in its North-Central Di- 
vision including Hartford, West 
Hartford, East Hartford, Manches- 
ter, Middletown and Torrington; 
three towns in its New London 
Division including New London; 
and the towns of Stamford and 
Darien in its Stamford Division. It 
also supplies electric service in five 
other towns in which it and an- 
other utility have franchise rights. 
The total area served is approxi- 
mately 1,000 square miles and the 
population is estimated at 675,000. 
Gas is supplied to New London, 
Stamford and Torrington and to 
a few customers in Darien and 
Waterford. 

As of Jan. 1, 1958, Hartford 
Electric Light merged with Con- 
necticut Power and this is expected 
to result eventually in important 
operating economies. In 1957, Con- 
necticut Power had revenues of 
about $25 million compared with 
$24 million for Hartford Electric 
so that the two companies were 
about equal in size. About 92% 
of revenues of the merged com- 
pany are derived from electricity 
and 8% from gas. Industrial sales 
account for only 22% of electric 
revenues; residential sales con- 
tribute 38% and commercial 29%. 

While the City of Hartford is an 
insurance center, the area served 
has a wide variety of industries 
including aircraft, electric equip- 
ment, machinery and machine 
parts, and brass and copper prod- 
ucts. The 1957-1958 recession did 
not much retard the economic 
growth taking place in the service 
areas. This growth is manifest in 
the number and quality of new 
homes, schools, and churches, and 
also the recreational facilities be- 
ing built in every suburban com- 
munity. It is also reflected in the 
building of new and larger subur- 
ban shopping centers and in the 
restoration and modernization of 
downtown areas. This expansion, 
which is not confined to any one 
industry or any single type of in- 
dustry, has been brought about by 
the. migration of industry into 
these: areas, the formation of new 
industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and plant expansion and 
modernization. 

The City of Hartford is now re- 
developing its river front area of 
some seven acres—the country’s 
first Federally-sponsored commer- 
cial redevelopment project. Two 
corporations plan to relocate in 
this area—the Travelers Insurance 
Company’s Television Center, and 
a 16-story office’ building of ‘the 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Co. 
In addition, the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has been 
considering the construction of a 
new home office in the Plaza. 


The company generates about 
95% of its electric power require- 
ments. Including the 100,000 kw. 
unit completed in Middletown in 
November, 1958, generating facili- 
ties have a combined capacity of 
499.820 kw. compared with the 
1958 peak load of 419,900 kw. 


Hartford Electric’s share earn- 
ings record has been somewhat 
irregular, due to the merger with 
Connecticut Power and changes in 
accounting policy. Share earnings 
in 1950 were $2.96, but dropped 
to $2.81 in 1952, followed by a 
sharp gain to $3.29 in 1953, $3.54 
in 1954 and $4.17 in 1955. 1956 
earnings were slightly lower. 

The year 1958 marked the first 
year of operation following the 
merger of Connecticut Power Co. 
and Hartford Electric Light. The 
merger involved additional ex- 


Light Company 


penses in 1958 approximating 
$600,000, or about 18 cents a share 
after taxes. Share earnings in 1958 
were $4.49 as compared with $4.29 
in 1957, including Federal income 
tax savings due to accelerated 
amortization. Excluding these sav- 
ings, earnings were $3.92 in 1958 
compared with $3.69 in 1957. 
Earnings for 1959 have just been 
reported at $3.65 on 1,645,958 
shares of common stock, excluding 
the reduction in Federal income 
taxes resulting from accelerated 
amortization, which would have 
amounted to 73 cents a share (in 
1958 they were approximately 57 
cents a share). With the approval 
of the state commission, the com- 
pany changed its accounting pro- 
cedure Jan. 1, 1959, when it began 
normalizing the tax savings re- 
sulting from five-year amortiza- 
tion. However, it continues to use 
“flow-through” with respect to 
liberalized depreciation; the 
amount of the latter in 1959 is not 
yet available, but probably ap- 
proximated 50 cents a share, since 
in 1958 it was 45 cents a share. 


Dividends remained at $2.75 
during 1950-55 but were gradually 
raised to the $3 rate now paid. In 
1958 78% of dividends were “tax 
free” and it is estimated that a 
substantial part of 1960-63 divi- 
dends will also be nontaxable a 
ordinary income. 


The stock has been quoted re- 
cently on the American Stock Ex- 
change at 63, to yield 4.8%. The 
price-earnings ratio is about 17.3 
but would approximate 20, it is 
estimated, if tax savings due to 
liberalized depreciation should be 
excluded from earnings. 


Robert Edelstein 
Sells U.S. Magnet 


Pursuant to an offering circular 
dated Jan. 15, Robert Edelstein 
Co., Inc., of 15 William St., New 
York City, offered and sold 150,- 
000 shares of U. S. Magnet & 
Alloy Corp. common stock at $2 
per share. The company is located 
at 266 Glenwood Ave., Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

It is the intention of manage- 
ment to use the proceeds of the 
offering in the following order of 
priority: 

(1) $87,800 for the purchase 
of mixing, melting, molding, bak- 
ing and protective equipment to 
be used in the manufacture of 
alnico magnets and cast alloys. 

(2) $45,000 for the purchase of 
raw materials to be used in the 
manufacture of alnico magnets 
and cast alloys. 

(3) $107,200 for addition to the 
company’s working capital and 
utilization for general corporate 
purposes. 


With Black & Co. 


(Special to Tue FINnaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Paul A. V. 
Weller has become affiliated with 
Black & Company, American Bank 
Building. 


With Di Roma, Alexik 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Joseph P. 
Barkett is now with Di Roma, 
Alexik & Co., 1387 Main Street. 


Edling-Williams Adds 
(Special to THe FrvaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Grace B. 
Baier and Robert B. Phillips have 
been added to the staff of Edling- 
Williams &. Associates, 614 East 

Grant Street. 
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@ Aaronson Bros. Stores Corp. (2/15) 

Dec. 29 filed 40,000 shares of 70 cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $2.50). Price —To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To pay for opening, equipping 
and stocking three new stores in El Paso, San Luis, 
Ariz., and San Diego, Calif. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be added to the company’s general funds and 
used primarily to open, equip and stock additional 
stores that may be opened in the future. Office—526 
East Overland Avenue, El Paso, Texas. Underwriters— 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner, .nc., Dallas, Texas, and Harold 
S. Stewart & Co., El Paso, Texas. 


Accurate Electronics, Inc. (2/11) 
Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For research and development, advertising and 
for working capital. Oftice—13z15 Leadweli™street, N. 
Hollywood, Calif. Underwriters— Amos Treat & Co., 
Inc., New York and Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
% Acme Wholesale Corp. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase merchandise for payment of notes and 
accounts payable, and for advertising and other ex- 
penses. Office—410 Studekum Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Underwriter — Crescent Securiiies Co., Inc., Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


@ Aetna Finance Co. (2/8-12) 

Dec. 22 filed $5,000,900 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures, due Feb. 1, 1975, and 200,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 75,000 shares of the common are to be 
offered for the account cf a selling stockholder and the 
rest of the offering is to be made on behalf of the is- 
suing company. Prices—For the debentures, at 100% 
plus accrued interest from Feb. 1, 1960; for the stock, to 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including the reduction of indebtedness. 
Office—Clayton, Mo. Underwriters — Scherck, Richter 
Co., and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 


Agricultural Research Development, Inc. 
Jan. 25 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds — To purchase land, to construct 
buildings, and provide necessary equipment and capital 
to engage in a hog raising enterprise. Office—Wiggins, 
ae Underwriter—W. Edward Tague Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Aircraft Dynamics International Corp. (2/15) 
Sept. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purpcses. Office—229 S. State 
Street, Dover, Del. Underwriter—Aviation Investors of 
America, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


@ Alaska Consolidated Oil Co., Inc. 

Sept. 17 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
five cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For fur- 
ther development and exploration of the oil and gas po- 
tential of the company’s Alaska properties. Office—80 
Wall Street, New York. Underwriter—C. B. Whitaker, 


A. J. Zappa & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Expected 
any day. 


® Allied Bowling Centers, Inc. (2/15-19) 

Dec. 29 filed $750,000 of sinking fund debentures and 
300,000 shares of capital stock, to be offered in units of 
$75 principal amount of debentures and 30 shares of 
stock. Price—$108 per unit. Proeeeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Arlington, Texas. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas. 


Allied Producers Corp. 
Dec. 3 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital to be used in 
the purchase of oil and gas properties and related forms 
of investment. Office—115 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—The offering is to be made by John 
L. Hedde, President of the issuing company and owner 
of 10,000 of its 80,000 presently outstanding shares. Myr. 
Hedde will work on a “best efforts” basis, and will re- 
ceive a selling commission of 12 cents per share on 


—_ sales and 15 cents per share on out-of-state 
Sales. 


* Alpha Zeta Alumni Association 

Jan. 21 (letter of notification) $75,000 of 3% debenture 
bonds to be offered mainly by personal solicitation by 
members of the association. Price—At face amount. 
Proceeds—To build a new fraternity house. Office— 


ga E. Thirteenth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Underwriter— 
one. 
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Securities Now in Registration 


American Frontier Life Insurance Co. 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$8 
per share. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus. 
Office—1455 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Union Securities Investment Co., also of Memphis, which 
will receive a selling commission of $1.20 per share. 
® American Gypsum Co. (2/10) 
Dec. 4 filed 480,000 shares of common stock and $1,200,- 
000 of 7% first mortgage notes, due Dec. 1, 1969, to be 
offered in units consisting of $100 principal amount -of 
notes and 40 shares of stock. The common stock will be 
separately transferable only on and after July 1, 1960 
unless an earlier date is fixed by the Board of Directors 
of the company. Price—$300 per unit. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, including.construction equlp- 
ment, and working capital. Office—323 Third Street, 
S. W., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriters—Jack M. 
Bass & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and Quinn & Co., Albu- 
querque. 


American Industries Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 18 filed 316,667 shares of class A common and 50,000 
shares of class B common, of which 50,000 shares of 
the class A and all (50,000) of the class B have been 
subscribed to by Foundation Life Insurance Co., and 
16,667 shares of the class A are reserved for issuance 
upon the exercise of an option granted an agency di- 
rector. Price—$4.50 per share (for the 250,000 shares to 
be publicly offered). Proceeds—For capital and surplus 
of the 13-month-old company. Office—Title & Trust 
Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. Underwriter—None. 


American Investors Syndicate, Inc. 
June 25 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), and 200,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (no par 
value, $9 stated value), to be offered in units consisting 
of 3 shares of common ($1 each) and 1 share of pre- 
ferred ($9). Price—$12 per unit. Proceeds—For con- 
struction and related expenditures. Office—513 Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. Underwriter— 
Lindsay Securities Corp., New Orleans, La, The SEC 
had scheduled a hearing, to begin on Sept. 2, which will 
determine whether a stop order will be issued suspend- 
ing the offering. No decision has been announced. 

American Land Co. 
Dec. 14 filed 300,000 shares of class A preference stock 
($15 par) and 300,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in units of one share of preference and one share 
of common. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—For property acquisition and development. Of- 
fice—49 E. 53rd Street, New York City. Underwriter— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering—Expected in Feb- 
ruary. 

American-Marietta Co. 
Jan. 25 filed 1,882,718 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For acquisition 
of additional businesses and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—101 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


% American Molded Fibergiass Co. 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes.- Office—85 Fifth Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. Underwriter—First City Securities, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


% American & St. Lawrence Seaway Land Co. 

Jan. 27 filed 538,000 shares of common stock, of which 
350,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—To pay off mortgages, develop and. im- 
prove properties, and acquire additional real estate. 
Office—60 E. 42nd St., New York City. Underwriter— 
A. J. Gabriel -Co., Inc., New York City. 


American Service Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 40¢). 
Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds—For general. corporate 


purposes, including, possibly, the. acquisition of simi- - 


larly engaged companies. Office — 113 Northeast 23rd 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter — First In- 
vestment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 

® Anadite, Inc. (2/19) 

Jan. 18 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To buy. plant and 
property, repay bank indebtedness, and add to work- 
ing capital. Office—10630 Sessler Street, South Gate, 
Calif. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


% Ansonia Wire & Cable Co. 

Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 74,800 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
a current debt and for working capital. Offiee—111 Mar- 


tin Street, Ashton, R. I. Underwriter—Lapham & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Apache Properties, Inc. 
Nov. 20 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in exchange for undivided interesis in gas 
and oil leaseholds located in certain counties in Okla- 
homa. Price—$10 per share. Office—523 Marquette Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 


Arcoa, Inc. 
Dec. 28 filed $6,000,000 of U-Haul Fleet Owner Contracts 
and $3,000,000 of Kar-Go Fleet Owner Contracts. The 
contracts provide for the operation of fleets of auto- 
mobile-type rental trailers in the U-Haul Trailer Rental 
System or the Kar-Go Trailer Rental System. Office— 
4707 S. E. Hawthorne Boulevard, Portland, Ore. SEC 
clearance is expected about March 1. 


% Associated Acceptance Corp. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 744% con- 
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vertible debentures payable Feb. 1, 1970 to be offered 
in denominations of $1,000 each. The securities are 
being exchanged for the same amount of 7% debentures 
having a maturity date of Feb. 1, 1968. Price—-At face 


amount. Office—1512 Walnut St:, Philadelphia 2, Pa:- 


Underwriter—N one. 


Associations Investment Fund 
Aug. 28 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in common stocks. Office—301 W. llth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—Jones Plans, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc. 


@® Baltimore Paint & Chemical Corp. (2/24) , 
Jan. 22 filed (a) $750,000 of sinking fund debentures, 
6144 series, due 1975 with eight-year warrants for the 
purchase of 22,500 common shares at the rate of 30 
shares for each $1,000 of debentures; (b) 90,000 shares 
of 642% cumulative convertible first preferred stock; 
and (c) $750,000 of 64% first mortgage bonds, due 
1972, sold to New York Life Insurance Co., along with 
12-year warrants granted said insurance company to 
purchase 15,000 shares of the issuer’s common at a price 
to be specified. Prices—For the debentures, at par; for 
the preferred, $20 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes including repayment of loan, purchase 
of land, consiruction, purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment, and for working capital. Office—2325 Annapolis 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & 
Co., New York City. 

Bankers Management Corp. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—1404 Main Street, Houston 
2, Texas. Underwriter—Daggett Securities, Inc., Newark 
N. J. Offering—Postponed due to change in structure 
of issuer. 

Bastian-Morley Co., Inc. 
Jan. 18 filed $650,000 of convertible first mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds. Price—At 100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—To buy about 50.6% (67,808 shares) of its 
outstanding common from the family of one of its found- 
ers, the late James P. Morley. This will cost $542,466. 
The remainder of the proceeds will be applied to the re- 
tirement of the issuer’s junior convertible 5% deben- 
tures. Office—200 Truesdell Avenue, LaPorte, Ind. Un- 
derwriter — City Securities Corp., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Trustee & Registrar—American Fletcher National Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Border Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. 
Sept. 14 filed $2,100,000 of 15-year 6% subordinated 
sinking fund debentures, due Oct. 1, 1974, and 210,000 
shares of common stock ($2.50 par), to be offered in 
units of $50 principal amount of debentures and five 
shares of common stock. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For the purchase of land and 
construction thereon, and for the manufacture and in- 
stallation of necessary equipment. Office—1609 Texas 
Street, El Paso, Texas. Underwriters—First Southwest 
Co., Dallas, Texas, and Harold S. Stewart & Co., El Paso, 
Texas. 

Border Steel Rolling Millis, Inc. 
Sept. 14 filed 226,380 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription to stockholders of record Aug. 31, 
1959, on the basis of 49 new shares for each share then 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 1609 Texas 
Street, El Paso, Texas. Underwriter—None. 
® Bowman Co. 
Jan. 27 filed 290,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be. supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office—Cleveland, O. Underwriter—Wertheim 
& Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in February. 

Britton Electronics Corp. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general. corporate. purposes. Office—213-20 
99th Ave., Queens Village 99, N. Y. Underwriter—First 
Philadelphia Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. (2/24) 
Jan. 25 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $100). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of bank loans 
outstanding at Jan. 1, 1960. Office—176 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Burch Oil Co. 
Sept. 25 (letter of notification) 120;000 shares of class A 
common stock (par five cents). Priee—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For building and equipping stations and truck 
stop and additional working capital. Office—C/o Gar- 
land D. Burch, at 707 Grattan Road, Martinsville, Va. 


Underwriter—Maryland Securities Co.; Inc., Old Town 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


* Burke Concrete Accessories, Inc. 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class B 
common: stock (par $10) to be offered to certain key 
employees of the company pursuant to the Employee 
Stock Purchase Plan. Price—At book value. Proceeds— 
For working. capital. Officee—Avery &-McAllister, coun- 


sel for the company, 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


California Metals Corp. 
July 27 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For construction 
of a pilot plant; for measuring ore; for assaying; and for 
general corporate purposes. Office—3955 South State St., 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Cromer Brokerage 
Co., Inc., Salt Lake City. 

California Water & Telephone Co. (2/9) 
Jan. 8 filed 210,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 shares are to be offered to the public and 10,000 
shares are to be offered to employees of the issuer. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be ap- 
plied to 1960 construction expenditures, which are esti- 
mated at $13,387,000. Office—300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Russ Building, San Francisco.4, and New York City. 
* Calvert Gas & Oils, Ltd. 
Jan. 29 filed 350,000 shares of its outstanding common 
stock. Office—79 East Don Roadway, Toronto, Canada. 
Underwriter—The shares will be sold from time to time 
by Morris Mizel, President of the issuer. 
% Campbell Soup Co. (2/16) 
Jan. 28 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To go to sell- 
ing stockholders... Office—375 Memorial Ave., Camden 
1, N. J. Underwriter—The. First Boston Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Can-Fer Mines Ltd. 
Dec. 22 filed 300,000 shares of: capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For explora- 
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tion and development of mining claims. Office—Toronto, 
Canada, Underwriters—Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc., 
and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., both of New York City, 
on a “best efforts” basis. Offering—Expected in Feb- 
ruary. 


®@ Capital Airlines, Inc. (2/19) 

Jan. 26 filed 909,659 shares of common stock on the basis 
of one additional share for each share held. Proceeds— 
To broaden equity base. Office—Washington National 
Airport, Washington 1, D. C. Underwriters — Lehman 
Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Captains Club, Inc. 

Jan. 22 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2 
per share. Proceeds—For retirement of $52,860 of 6% 
notes and the balance for operating funds and working 
capital. Office—381 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Un- 
derwriters—G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc., and Sulco 
Securities, Inc., both of 52 Broadway, New York City. 


Cardinal Petroleum Co. 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of common capital stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes including debt reduction, drilling and work- 
ing capital. Office—420 No. 4th St., Bismarck, North 
Dakota. Underwriter—J. M. Dain & Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Offering—Indefinite. 











NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


February 5 (Friday) 


Cars’ Rental System, Inc.:.2-.2.2-..-1.2-- Common 
(Jerry Thomas & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


February 8 (Monday) 


etre DSI ee en Common 
(Scherck, Richter Co. and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) 200,000 shs. 
Aetna. Pikgmes (025. 6s AS Common 


(Scherck, Richter Co. and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) 
200,000 shares 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co.___---_.-- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 
Florida West Coast Corp... -...--= Common 
(Midtown Securities Corp.) $300,000 


Tayco Developments, Inc.___----.------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritien by C. E. 
Stoltz & Co.) $154,962.50 


Taylor Devices, TiO... eid nen anon Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by C. E. 
Stoltz & Co.) $537,788.75 


February 9 (Tuesday) 


California Water & Telephone Co.___---- Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 210,000 shares 


Montreal Metropolitan Corp.__----~--- Debentures 
(Pirst Boston Corp.) $30,000,000 


Texas Electric Service. Co.._---------- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 


February 10 (Wednesday) 


Amertesn Gy peut OG. 3 ies Si eins neg Notes 
(Jack M. Bass & Co. and Quinn & Co.) $1,200,000 
American Gypsum Co.....-------------- Common 
(Jack M. Bass & Co. and Quinn & Co.) 480,000 shares 
Control Electronics Co., Inc._----------- Common 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.; David Finkle & Co. 
and Gartman, Rose & Feuer) $165,000 
Pathe OW, . 20.8 oso.) oie enon Common 
(Hilton Securities, Inc.) $1,300,000 
Row, Peterson @ Co,....--.-—--.~--+--+- Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc.) 164,689 shares 
Soroban Engineering, Inc._-------------- Common 
(R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 
Sta-Brite Fluorescent Mfg. Co._--------- Common 


(Charles Plohn & Co.) $700,000 
February 11 (Thursday) 


Accurate Electronics, Inc._-------------- Common 

(Amos Treat & Co., Inc. and Arthur B. Hogan, Inc.) $225,000 

National Equipment Rental, Ltd.__---- Debentures 
(Burnham & Co.) $2,000,000 

National Equipment Rental, Ltd._------ Common 


(Burnham & Co.) 207,500 shares 


February 15 (Monday) 


Aircraft Dynamics International Corp..___Common 
(Aviation Investors of America, Inc.) $300,000 
Aaronson Bros. Stores Corp._----------- Preferred 
(Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc. and Harold S. Stewart & Co.) 
40,000 shares 


Allied Bowling Centers, Inc._--~-------- Common 
(Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc.) 300,000 shares 

Allied Bowling Centers, Inc._-~------- Debentures 
(Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc.) $750,000 

Carolina Natural Gas Corp.------------- Common 

(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. and Odess-Martin, Inc.) 120,000 shs. 

CisGale: Peale Care: 3 =< —-- Common 
(R. A. Holman & CO., Inc.) $100,000 

General Aluminum Fabricators, Inc.----- Common 


(Charles Plohn & Co.) $300,000 


Nord Photocopy & Business Equipment Co.__Com. 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) 36,400 shares 


Puget Park Corp.._--------------------- Common 
(Hill, Darlington & Co.) $816,725 . 

South Bay Industries, Inc.-------------- Common 

(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $1,050,000 

Universal Transistor Products Corp.------ Common 

(Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc. and Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) 
: $300,000 

February 16 (Tuesday) 

Campbell Soup Co.__--------------------- Capital 

(The First Boston Corp.) 1,000,000 shares 
Dayton Rubber Coc. oo 2 Sevisie S625 Debentures 


(Lehman Brothers) $7,500,000 


Hi-Press Air Conditioning Corp. of America._Com. 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co._-~-- Common 
(No underwriting) $143,509,000 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.___- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $72,000,000 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.__-_---- Common 
(Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co.) 
1,500,000 shares 


U. S. Polymeric Chemicals, Inc.__-_----- Common 
(Dominick & Dominick) 71,090 shares 


February 17 (Wednesday) 


Howe Plastics & Chemical Companies, Inc.__Com. 
(Hilton Securities, Inc.) $100,000 
Lewis Business Forms, Inc._.------_----- Common 
(C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.) 110,000 shares 


February 18 (Thursday) 
Duke: Power Giise sens sia Bonds 
(Bids to be invited} $50,000,000 
February 19 (Friday) 


PTT BIN isin eh iene eticcinl = scammeined Capital 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 50,000 shares 
COREE FSP, SN si neck cen Kenton Common 


(Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co.) 909,659 shares 
February 23 (Tuesday) 


NS a ee ee Common 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & .Co.) 152,241 shares 
Gin’ Sane, “Win ee oe ed Common 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) 68,000 shares 
Glass ‘Miaete, De... sole cais oe cc Debentures 
(R. A. Holman & Co., Inc.) $51,000 
MPO -Videotramita Ine... i6 co ck eee Common 


(Francis I. du Pont & Co.) 150,000 shares 
February 24 (Wednesday) 


Baltimore Paint & Chemical Corp.__-_-_- Preferred 
(P. W. Brooks & Co.) $1,800,000 

Baltimore Paint & Chemical Corp.______ -__ Bonds 
(P. W. Brooks & Co.) $750,000 

Baltimore Paint & Chemical Corp._-_-_-_- Debentures 
(P. W. Brooks & Co.) $750,000 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co.__-~--_----__-- Preferred 


(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.) $15,000,000 


Duquesne fists’ Qos wesc scutes ck Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 

Phillips Developments, Inc._______------- Common 

(Allen & Co.; Bear, Stearns & Co. and Sutro Bros. & Co.) 
400,000 shares 

Public Service Co. of Oklahoma______ _-__~- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $14,000,000 

TOeize CO, Bes hee eee nen ns Common 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 174,576 shares 
February 26 (Friday) 
Dayton Power @ Tight Co... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 
February 29 (Monday) 
CORITIOT OS | SENN St onc oie oni cane cnn ns Common 
(Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc.) $585,000 
March 1 (Tuesday) 
Dwotesn: Getee 620.6 se iss Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.) $3,000,000 
March 14 (Monday) 
SeceGe Gee wlevs so 8 se Debentures 
(No underwriting) $1,500,000 
March 15 (Tuesday) 
Central ‘Tilimois - Zig Co... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $14,000,000 
March 17 (Thursday) 
Missiasige’) Power. Go. ..< es Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $4,000,000 
April 7 (Thursday) 
Pa a A eee Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $19,500,000 
June 2 (Thursday) 
Southern Electric Generating Co.___________ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
July 1 (Friday) 
Tennessee Valley Authority________._-____- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 


July 7 (Thursday) 


GUT Pwr Side a eed ha Bie oh el Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 
Gell Pore? acest ae nce we ween Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 


November 3 (Thursday) 
CRO Te ira tthecs, icicare natin windboen Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 
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Carolina Natural Gas Corp. (2/15-19) 
Dec. 30 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied. by amendment. Proceeds—For debt re- 
duction, construction, and working capital. Office—256 
First Avenue N. W., Hickory, N. C. Underwriters — 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago, and Odess-Martin, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
* Carry-All Trailers, Inc. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For inventory and equipment, promotional campaigns, 
and working capital. Office—3140 Island Road, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa. Underwriter—None. 
® Cars Rental System, Inc. (2/5) 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—938 Sunrise Lane, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—Jerry Thomas & Co., 
Inc., Palm Beach, Fla. 

Cascade Pools Corp. (2/15) 
Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of eommon 
stock (par. 10 cents). Price—-$l1 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—River & Wood Sts., 
Butler, N. J, Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Century Properties 
Jan. 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of 
unsecured bank loans; for payment of the balance of a 
down payment on the purchase price of property in Ven- 
tura, Calif.; to pay the balance of construction costs on 
a building in Torrance, Calif. and for working capital. 
Office—1738 S. La Cienga Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter—Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Certified Credit & Thrift Corp. 
Jan. 26 filed 250,000 shares of class A stock ($10 par) 
and 250,000 shares of class B stock (20c par), to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$20.20 per unit. Proceeds—To pay mortgages. Office 
—Columbus, Ohio. Underwriter—Commonwealth Secu- 
rities Corp., Columbus. 

Charlotte Motor Speedway, Inc. 
Jan. 21 filed 304,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered to common stockholders of record Jan. 1 at the 
rate of two new shares for each three shares then held. 
Price—$2 per share, initially; after 15 days from the of- 
fering date, the underwriter will offer unsubscribed 
shares to purchasing stockholders for an additional 10 
days, after which such shares may be publicly offered. 
Proceeds—For construction of a speedway and its ac- 
cessories. The issuer expects to stage its first stock car 
race in May. Office—108 Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Underwriter—Morrison & Co., Charlotte. 

Citizens Casualty Co. of New York 
Nov. 9 filed 250,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be invested in income-producing securities. 
Office—33 Maiden Lane, New York City. Underwriter— 
Lee Higginson Corp. Offering—Postponed. 

Clinton Engines Corp. 
Jan. 11 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds —To reduce 
indebtedness. Office—250 Park Ave., New York City. 
Underwriters — Bear, Stearns & Co., New York City, 
and H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering— 
Expected in late February. 

Colanco, Inc. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of pre- 
ferred (no par), seven cents per share dividend paying 
after March 1, 1962, non-cumulative, non-voting stock. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To purchase land and 
for development and working capital. Office—3395 S. 
Bannock Street, Englewood, Colo. Underwriter—Diver- 
sified Securities, Inc., Englewood, Colo. 

Combined Electronics Inc. 
Oct. 30 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes, inclding expansion, new product development, 
and working capital. Office—135 S. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Underwriter—David Johnson & Associates, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., on a “best efforts” basis. 


® Commerce Drug Co. (2/29-3/4) 
Nov. 30 filed 90,000 shares of common stock. Price—$6.50 
per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office— 
505 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — Marron, 
Sloss & Co., Inc. Offering—Expected in February. 
Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


Computer Usage Co., Inc. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 47,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—100 W. 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Underwriters — Marron, Sloss & Co., 
Inc. (handling the books), and Roosevelt & Gourd, New 
York, N. Y.; L. B. Schwinn & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Don- 
aldson, Luskin & Jenrette, Inc., New York, N. Y. and 
First Albany Corp., Albany, N. Y. Offering—-Expected 
next week. 

Consolidated Development Corp. 
Aug. 28 filed 448,000 shares of common stock (par 20c), 
of which 1198,000 shares are to be offered to holders of 
the issuing company’s 6% convertible debentures, and 


Continued on page 36 
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100,000 shares are to be offered to the underwriter, with 
‘the remaining 150,000 shares, in addition to those shares 
‘described above not subscribed for by the debenture 
holders and the underwriter, respectively, to be pub- 
licly offered. Price—For the shares to be offered to the 
debenture holders, 75c per share, which is equal to the 
price at which the debentures are convertible into com- 
mon stock; tor the shares to be offered to the under- 
writer, $1 per share; for the shares to be offered to the 


public, the price will be related to the current price ot.. 


the outstanding shares on the American Stock Exchange 
at the time of the offering. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purpuses. Note — This company was formerly 
known as Consolidated Cuban Petroleum Corp., which 
was a Delaware corporation with Havana offices. Its 
charter was amended last June, changing the corporate 
name and sanctioning its entry into real estate opera- 
tions. The SEC announeed a “stop order” on Dec. 10, 
challenging the registration statement, and the corpora- 
tion toid this newspaper they planned to re-register. 
An SEC hearing was scheduled for Jan. 25. Office— 
Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter—H. Kook & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Consolidated Development Corp., Pompano 
Beach, Fia. 

Nov. 24 tilted 140,000 shares of cummon stock (par $1) 
Price—$5 per share. Preceeds—To pay outstanding notes 
and for working capital. Underwriter—Consolidated Se- 
curities Corp., of Pompano Beach, Fla., on a best efforts 
basis. Note—Nick P. Christus is a director of the issuing 
company and President of the underwriting corporation. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (2/8) 
Jan. 14 filed $25,000,000 of debentures, due Feb. 1, 1985. 
Proceeds—For construction. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly). Bids—Expected 
to be received at the office of the issuer, Room 3000, 
.30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, up to 
11:30 a.m., New York Time, on Feb. 8. 

Consolidated Water Co. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,900 shares of class A 
common stock (par $10). Priee—$12 per share. Pro- 
ceeds— To pay in part bank loans. Office — 327 S. 
La Saile Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriters—Milwaukee 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. and Indianapolis Bond & Share 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Consultants Bureau Enterprises, Inc. 
Dec. 29 filed 147,000 shares of class A common stock, of 
which 104,000 are to be offered for public sale for the 
account of the issuing company and 43,000 shares, rep- 
resenting outstanding stock, by the present holders 


thereof. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$100,000 to be 
allocated to translating and publishing additional new 
books; $25,000 to acquire and equip additional needed 
space for the company’s operations; and the balance to 
acquire additional machinery and equipment for cold- 


type composition. Office — 227-239 West 17th Street, 
N. ¥. Undewriter—William David & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Offering—Expected in February. 


Control] Electronics Co., Inc. (2/10) 


Dec. 23 filed 165,000 shares of co 
Peon as one mmon stock (par $3). 


Proceeds—To repay $80,000 of bank loans: 
$50,000 to replace working capital expended for equip- 


ment and machinery; $50,000 to increase sales efforts, 
including the organization of sales offices on the West 
Coast and in the Chicago areas; and $50,000 to further 
development of delay lines, filters and microwave de- 
vices. The balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. Office — 10 Stepar Place, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner & Co., 
Inc., David Finkle & Co. and Gartman, Rose & Feuer, all 
of New York. 
® Culligan, Inc. (2/23-26) 
Jan. 22 filed 152,241 shares of common stock, of which 
71,500 shares are to be offered for the account of the is- 
Suing company; 64,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the present holders thereof, and the remain- 
ing 16,741 shares are reserved for issuance upon con- 
version of an equivalent number of class B common 
shares. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To erect and equip the company’s plant in Northbrook: 
for investment or advances to its subsidiary, CWC Fi- 
nance Corp. to permit expansion of its Culligan dealer 
financing activities, and the balance for general cor- 
porate purposes. ' Office—1657 S. Shermer Road. North- 
brook, Ill. Underwriter — Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Davega Stores Corp. 
Nov. 25 filed 88,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered to present stockholders at the rate of one new 
share for each three shares held. Price — $7 per share. 
Proceeds — For expansion and other corporate purposes. 
Office—215 4th Ave., New York City, Underwriter— 
None. 
® Dayton Power & Light Co. (2/26) 
Jan. 26 filed $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds—Will be used to repay $18,000,000 of 
temporary bank loans and to defray part of the cost of 
the company’s 1960 construction program. Underwriter 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly): 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and White. 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Blyth & Co.. 
Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and W. E. Hutton & Co. (jointly). 


© Dayton Rubber Co. (2/16) 


Jan. 21 filed $7,500,900 of convertible subordinated de- 


Sigel Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
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ceeds—For general corporate purposes including debt 
reduction and working capital. Office—Dayton, Ohio. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York City. 


Deluxe Aluminum Products, inc. 
Oct. 15 filed $330,000 of convertible debentures, and 70,- 
000 shares of common stock. Price—For the debentures, 
100% of principal amount; for the stock, $5 per share. 
Proceeds—From 10,000 shares of the common stock, to 
the present holders thereof; from the rest of the offer- 
ing, to the company to be used for expansion and_as 
working capital. Office—6810 S. W. 81st St., Miami, Fla. 
® Diversified Communities, Inc. 
Sept. 25 filed 367,200 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ac- 
quisition of Hope Homes, Inc., Browntown Water Co. and 
Cantor & Goldman Builders, Inc., with the balance to 
be used as working capital. Office—29A Sayre Wood: 
Shopping Center, Madison Township, P. O. Parlin, N. J 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—Postponed. 

Don Mott Associates, Inc. 
Oct. 27 filed 161,750 shares of class B, non-voting, com- 
mon stock (par $5). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes, including payment on 
a building and the financing of loans, Office—Orlando, 
Fla. Underwriter—Lecn H. Sullivan, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Pa., on a “best efforts” basis. Offering—Expected any 
day. 

Duke Power Co. (2/18) 
Jan. 6 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series due 1990. Proceeds—For construciion. 
Office—Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, S-.u- 
art & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Duquesne Light Co. (2/24) 
Jan. 21 filed $z0,000,000 of sinking fund debentures. 
Proceeds—For construction. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Equitable 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 

Dworman Corp. (3/1-4) 
Jan. 15 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$10 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—400 Park Avenue, New York City. Un- 
derwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York City. 

E. H. P. Corp. 
Aug. 31 filed 160,000 shares of capital stock (par 10c), 
of which 100,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price 
—$2.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide funds for the 
purchase of vending machines which will be used to 
distribute automobile breakdown insurance policies on 
thruways, parkways and highways ‘u the amount of $25 
of such breakdown insurance for the purchase price of 
25 cents, and for a public relations and publicity pro- 
gram. Office—Hotel Troy Building, Troy, New York 
Underwriter—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., New York 


% Electronic Production & Development, inc. 

Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For rew 
equipment; to increase inventory and for working capi- 
tal. Office—205 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% Electronic Research Associates, Inc. 
Jan. 29 filed. 216,254.5 shares of class A capital stock 
to be offered in exchange for an equal number of shares 
of class B capital stock on a share for share basis. Office 
—67 Factory Place; Cedar Grove, N. J. 
% Elco Corp. 
Jan. 29 filed 88,135 shares of common stock reserved 
for issuance uz:on the exercise of outstanding warrants. 
Office—M Street and Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 

ESA Mutual Fund, inc. 
June 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For investment 
Investment Adviser—Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Louis. 
Mo. Underwriter—ESA Distributors, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. Office—1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Estates, Inc. 
Dec. 24 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of various 
properties, for development and subdivision thereof, and 
to meet operating expenses, salaries and other costs, but 
principally for the purchase and development of large 
tracts of land. Office—3636-16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—Consolidated Securities Co. 
of Washington, D. C. 


% Fashion Flair Stores, Inc. 

Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—1441 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Federated Purctaser, inc. 
Jan. 11 filed 170,000 shares of class A stock. Price—$4 
per share. Proceeds—To eliminate bank indebtedness 
of about $100,000, and to acquire and equip two new 
branches, one on the east coast and one on the west 
coast. The balance will be used for inventory, working 
capital, and general corporate purposes. Office—Moun- 
tainside, N. J. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & Co., 
Inc., New York. City. Offering—Expected in late Feb. 


Federated Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
Jan. 19 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For capital and sur- 
plus of the company, which has not as yet done any life 
insurance business but expects to sell all forms of it. 


Office—West Memphis, Ark. Underwriter—The. offer- 
ing is to be made through three promoters and ofticers 
who will receive a selling commission of $2 per share. 


@ Finger Lakes Racing Association, Inc. 
Dec. z8 filed $4,500,0Uu of z0-year 0% subordinated 
sinking fund debentures due 1980 and 450,000 shares of 
class A stock (par $5) to be offered in units, each con- 
sisting of $100 of debentures and 10 shares of class A 
stock. Price—$155 per unit.. Proceed@s—For purchase of 
land and the cost of construction of racing plant as well 
as other organizational and miscellaneous expenses. Of- 
fice—142 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N.:Y. Underwriter 
—Stroud & Co., Inc., New York and Philadelphia. Ovfer- 
ing—Expected in February. 


@ Flor:da West Coast Corp. (2/8-411) 

Dec. 41 (letter of notitication) 300,000 shares of com- 
inion stock (par 1 cent). Price—¢1l per share. Proceeds 
—For land acquisition: Office—30 E. 60th Street, New 
York City. Underwriter — Midtown Securities Corp., 
same address. 


* Forest Hills Country Ciub Ltd. 

Jan. 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—$4 per share. Preceeds—To build a country club 
in Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. Offiee—179—45 Brincxerhoff 
Ave., Jamaica 33, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter—Jerome 
Robbins & Co., 82 Wall St., New York City. Offering— 
Expected in late February. 


Gence & Associates, Inc. 
Nov. 13 (letter of notification) 100,600 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proeceeds—To pay 
an outstanding obligation and for working capital. Office 
—1500 E. Colorado St., Glendale, Calif. Underwriter— 
California Investors, Los Angeles, Calif. 


General Aluminum Fabricators, Inc. (2/15) 
Dec. 15 filed 75,000 shares of common stock, eacn share 
bearing a warrant entitling the purchaser to buy one 
share of common at $4 until Jan. 30, 1961. Price—$4 per 
share. To reduce indebtedness, with the balance for 
working capital. Office—275 East 10th Avenue, Hialeah, 
Fla. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., of New York 
City, on a “best efforts” basis. 

General Devices, Inc. 
Jan. 6 filed 60,888 shares of common stock, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders on the basis of 
one new share for each five shares held. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For land, construc- 
tion thereon, new equipment, debt reduction, and work- 
ing capital. Office—Ridge Road, Monmouth Junction, 
N. J. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
® General Finance Corp. 
Sept. 11 filed 15U,UuU snares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital, with $15,000 
being allocated for lease improvements and equipment 
and supplies. Office —Santurce, Puerto Rico. Under- 
writer—Caribbean Securities Co.. Inc., Avenida Condado 
608, Santurce, Puerto Rico. The statement has been with- 
drawn, and the filing of a new one is said by the under- 
writer to be imminent, involving a name change to 
“Insular Finance Corp.” 

General Foam Corp. 
Jan. 7 filed 175,000 shares of common stock. Price—$4 
per share. Preceeds—To enable is:uer to enter synthetic 
foam manufacturing business. Office—:40 W. 134th 
Street, New York City. Underwriters—Brand, Grumet 
& Seigel, Inc., and Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., on a 
“best efforts” basis. Offering—Expected. in. February. 

Glass Magic, Inc. (2/23) 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) $51,000 of six-year 612% 
convertible debentures to be offered in denominations 
of $51 each. Debentures are convertible into common 
stock at $1.50 per share. Also, 68,060 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one $51 
debenture and 68 shares of common stock. Price—Of 
debentures, at par; of stock, $102 per unit. Proceeds— 
To pay off current accounts payable; purchase of raw 
materials and for expansion. Office — 2730 Ludelle 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter—R. A. Holman 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
* Glass-Tite Industries, Inc. 
Feb. 2 filed $500,000 of 642% convertible subordinated 
debentures and 25,000 shares of common stock. Prices 
—For the debentures, 100% of principal amount; for 
the stock, to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes, including expansion 
and reconditioning of plant: Office—Providence, R. I. 
Underwriter—Stanley Heller & Co.,. New York City. 

Glastron Boat Co. 
Jan. 11 filed $600,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures, 
due Jan. 15, 1966, and 60.000 shares of common stock, to 
be offered in units consisting of $100 of debentures and 
10 shares of common stock. Price—$100 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For additional plant facilities, including land and 
production equipment, and debt reduction. Office—920 
Justin Lane, Austin, Texas. Underwriters—Hardy & Co., 
New York City, and Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
* Goddard, Inc. 
Jan. 29 filed 153,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$3.25 per share. Proceeds—For use by subsidiaries for 
reduction of indebtedness and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—1309 North Dixie Highway, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Underwriters — Robert L. Ferman & Co., 
Miami, Fla. and Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

Gold Medal Packing Corp. 
June 18 filed 572,500 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. Of 
the shares 400,000 will be sold for the account of the 
company: 110,000 bv certain stockholders: 12.500 for the 
underwriter; and the remaining 50,000 shares are pur- 
chasable upon exercise of the warrants. Price —$1.25 per 
shere, Proceeds—For repayment of debt;.purchase of 
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equipment and facilities and other general corporate 
purposes. Office—614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. CLnger- 
writer—Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., New York. Name 
Change — Formerly Eastern Packing Corp. 


Great Lakes Bowling Corp. 

Aug. 31 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, including the development 
of bowling lanes, bars, and restaurants on varus 
Michigan properties. Office—6336 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
Chicago, Il. 


Great Southwest Corp. 
Dec. 10 filed $11,500,060 of cumulative income deben- 
tures, due Jan. 1, 1975, and 575,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), to be offered in units of $20 principal 
amount of debenture and one share of common. Price 
—$28 per unit. Proceeds—For debt reduction and the 
building of a recreation park. Office—3417 Gillespie 
Street, Dallas 19, Texas. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & 
Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in mid-Feb. 

Green River Production Corp. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Preceeds— 
For expenses for exploring for oi] and: gas. Office—212 
Sixth Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter—Cres- 
cent Securities Co., Inc., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Growth Fund of America, tnc. 
Feb. 4 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par it 
cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investmem 
Office — 1825 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C 
Investment Advisor —Investment Advisory Service 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Investment Manage 
ment Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. The statement 
became effective July 24. 

Guaranty insurance Agency, tnc. 
See, Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., below. 

Guardian Tilden Corp. 
Dec. 17 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $10), $1.060,CG00 of 15-year 8% subordinated 
capital notes, and $1,250,000 of 12-year 7% subordinated 
capital notes. Priees— At par and principal amounts. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 
45-14 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. Note: 
The securities are to be offered first to holders of se- 
curities in Guardian Loan Co., Inc. and Tilden Commer- 
cial Alliance, Inc., subsidiaries of the issuing company. 
Underwriter—Neone. 


* Hancock Development Corp. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification)) $70,000 of 3% second 
mortgage bonds, due 1982. Price—At face value. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—Ellsworth, Maine. 
Underwriter—None. 

Harundale Mail Associates 
Jan. 7 filed $1,190,000 of partnership interests in Asso- 
ciates. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—To acquire 
one-half interest in Harundale Mall, a regional shopping 
center in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. Office—14 
West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. Underwriter— 
None. 

Hermetite Corp. 
Jan. 8 filed 136,000 shares of common stock, of which 
125,000 are to be publicly offered and 11,000 have been 
already acquired at $1 per share by the President of 
M. L. Lee & Co. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—702 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Underwriters—M. L. Lee & Co., Inc.; 
Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.; and Kesselman & Co., 
Inc., all of New York City, on an “all or nothing” basis. 
Offering—Expected in March. 


Hickerson Bros. Truck Co., Inc. 
March 11 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of con 


* mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—T 


pay existing liabilities; for additional equipment; am 
for working capital. Office—East Tenth Street, P C€ 
Box 68, Great Bend, Kan. Underwriter—Birkenmaye 
& Co., Denver, Calo. Offering—Expected shortly. 


* Highland Chrome, Inc. 

Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 20,500 shares of founders’ 
stock and 95,000 shares of preferred stock. Price—At 
par (20 cents per share). Proceeds — For mining ex- 
penses. Office—1207 Hoge Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


* Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 

Jan. 29 filed $3,000,000 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures, due August, 1975. Price—$100 per $100 debenture. 
Preeeeds—For expansion purposes and the discharge of 
debts. Office—250 Park Ave., New York City. Under- 
writers—Allen & Co., and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., both 
of New York City. 


o “eeeee Air Conditioning Corp. of America 
/16) 

Dec. 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—405 
Lexington Ave., New York City. Underwriter—Plym- 
outh Securities Corp., New York City. 

Howe Plastics & Chemical Companies, Inc. 

(2/17) 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—125 E. 50th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Hilton Securi- 
ties, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

IC Inc. 
June 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
rate purpdsés ‘and’ in ‘the preparation of the- concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
(04 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— Pur- 
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ro Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver 
olo. 

* Imperial Investment Corp. Ltd. 

Jan. 29 tiled $15,000,000 (U. S$.) 20-year collateral trust 
bonds, due 1980. Proceeds—To retire short-term bor- 
rowings. Officee—Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Underwriters 
—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Nesbitt, 


Thomson & Co., Inc., both of New York City. Offering 
—Expected not later than March 2. 


industron Corp. 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office —55 Needham Street, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Underwriter—Schirmer, Ather- 
ton & Co., Boston, Mass. 

integrand Corp. 
Oct. 13 filed 85,000 shares of common stock (par 5c). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes, including the redemption of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and new plant equipment. Office—West- 
bury, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—DiRoma, Alexik & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Offering—Expected in February. 

International Aspirin Corporation 
Dec. 7 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—1700 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Speculative Securities Corp., 915 Washington Street, 
Wilmington, Del., on a “best efforts” basis. 

International Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 29, 1958, filed $5,000,000 of notes (series B, $500,000, 
2-year, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000 4-year 4% per 
unit; and series D, $3,500,000 6-year, 5% per unit). Price 
—100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


* Intra State Telephone Co. 

Jan. 29 filed 4,175 shares of common stock of which 
3,675 shares are to be offered for subscription at $100 
per share by common stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each four shares held on Feb. 20. The 
balance of the shares are for the employee stock option 
plan. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes and 
payment of bank loans. Office—100 North Cherry St., 
Galesburg, lll. Underwriter—None. 


investment Trust for the Federal Bar Bicg. 
Aug. 14 filed 500 Beneficial Trust Certificates in the 
Trust. Price—$2,600 per certificate. Proceeds—To supply 
the cash necessary to purchase the land at 1809-15 H 
3t., N. W., Washington, D. C., and construct an office 
ouilding thereon. Office—Washington, D. C. Under- 
writers—Hodgdon & Co. and Investors Service, Ir¢., both 
lag pa D. C., and Swesnick & Blum Securities 
orp. 

irando Oil & Exploration, Ltd. 
April 24 filed 225,000 shares of common stock. Price—90 
cents per share. Proceeds—To defray the costs of explo- 
tation and development of properties and for the ac- 
quisition of other properties; also for other corporate 
purposes. Office—1950 Broad St., Regina, Sask., Can 
Underwriter — Laird & Rumball, Regina, Sask., Can 

isiand Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 23 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 10-year 10% 
registered debentures. Price—$100 per debentures. Pro- 
eceeds—For general corporate purposes. Offiee — 30 E. 
Sunrise Highway, Lindenhurst, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Heft, Kahn & Infante, Inc., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Kavanagh-Smith & Co. 
Dec. 30 filed 145,000 shares of common stock, of which 
115,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 30,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the accounts of the 
present holders thereof. Prices—For 20,000 shares, to be 
initially offered to company personnel, $4.50 per share; 
for the balance, $5 per share. Preceeds—For the retire- 
ment of $166,850 of bank indebtedness, acquisition and 
development of land, construction of houses for sale, and 
general corporate purposes. Office—114 North Greene 
Street, Greensboro, N. C. Underwriter—United Secu- 
rities Co., Greensboro. 
% Kinvberly Gold Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents) and 250,000 shares of common stock 
(par 20 cents). Price—Of 100,000 shares, 50 cents per 
share; of 250,000 shares, $1 per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—4010 N. 10th’ St., Tacoma 6, 
Wash. Underwriter—None. 

Lafayette Radio Electronics Corp. 
Dec. 4 filed 225,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes including inventory, leasehold improvements, 
and working capital. Office — 165-08 Liberty Avenue, 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—D. A. Lomasney ‘& 
Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in late Febru- 
ary. 
@ Lancer Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 27 filed 200,000 shares of $.70 convertible preferred 
stock (par $10). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—22 Jericho Tuzn- 
pike, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Charles Plohn 
& Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in February. 

Landsverk Electrometer Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—-To 
cover the cost of new quarters and for the development 
of new projects and for working capital. Office—641 
Sonora Avenue, Glendale, Calif. Underwriter—Holton, 
Henderson & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Larson Boat Works, Inc. 
Jan. 8 filed $300,000 of 5-year notes wth common stock 
purchase warrants attached, said warrants granting 
holder the right to buy 40 shares of the common for 
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each $1,000 principal amount of notes held at $10 per 
common share. Price—.The notes; are to be offered at 
face value in denominations of $500. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Address—c/o Paul G. Larson, River- 
view Drive, Little Falls, Minn. Underwriter—Fulton, 
Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lawn Electronics Co., Inc. ' 
Nov. 25 (letter of notification) 133,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Preceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office —- Woodward 
Road, Englishtown, N. J. Underwriter—Prudential Sé- 
curities Corp., Staten Island, N. Y. The registration 
re ig will be altered and the number of shares re- 

uced. 

Laymen Life Insurance Co. 
Nov. 30 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 0 
which 35,000 shares are to be offered by compnny and 
140,000 shares are to be offered by Laymen of the Church 
of God, with which the company is merging. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office—1047 Broadway, Anderson, Indiana. Under- 
writer—To be supplied by amendment. - : 
% Lefcourt Realty Corp. . 
Jan. 29 filed $2,000,000 of six year 6% subordinated de- 
bentures, due Jan. 15, 1966, with warrants to purchase 
300,000 shares of common stock at $5 per share. Price 
—At-the-market, on or after July 30, 1960. Proceeds—- 
For payment of a $750,000 bank loan and general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—375 Park Ave., New York City. 
Underwriter—None. 
@ Lewis Business Forms, Inc. (2/17) 
Jan. 15 filed 110,000 shares of common stock, of which 
100,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 10,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the account of 
M. G. Lewis, President. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To reduce bank loans, redeem 190 
shares of the outstanding preferred, and continue the 
company’s modernization and expansion program. Office 
—-2432 Swan Street, Jacksonville, Fla. Underwriter— 
C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., New York City. 


*% Lewis Swimming Pool Construction Co., Inc. 
Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price —$5 per share. 
Preceeds—To acquire property and for working capital. 
Office—115 Mary Street, Falls Church, Va. Underwriter 
—Securities Registration & Transfer Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Liquid Veneer Corp. 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents), Price —$2 per share. Proceeds —- 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 211 Ellicott 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriter—B. D. McCormack 
Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected 
any day. 
% Lost Lode Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—Virginia City, Mont. Under- 
writer—None. 
* Love Corp. 
Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Offiee—New Tyler Highway, 
Henderson, Texas. Underwriter—Wm. B. Robinson & 
Co., Corsicana, Texas. 
*% Loveless Properties, Inc. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
bills, for acquisition of Lacey Shopping Center, and for 
working capital. Office—603 Central Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. Underwriter — Andersen, Randolph & Co., Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
% Macco Corp. 
Jan. 28 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay indebt- 
edness incurred in real estate operations, to acquire 
and develop land, and for general corporate purposes. 
Office—14409 So. Paramount Blvd., Paramount, Calif. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City, 
and Mitchum, Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles. 

Marine Fiber-Glass & Plastics, Inc. 
Nov. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For new plant expenditures, research and develop- 
ment and for working capital. Office — 2901 Blakely 
Street, Seattle 2, Wash. Underwriter — Best Securities, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., is no longer underwriting the 
issue. 
%* Mass. Investors Trust 
Jan. 27 (by amendment) 10,000,000 additional shares of 
beneficial interest. Office—Boston, Mass. 

Mayfair Markets 
Oct. 1 filed 301,177 shares of common stock (par $1), be- 
ing offered to holders of such stock on the basis of one 
new share for each five shares held Nov. 13. Rights are 
scheduled to expire in February. Price—$10 per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, including ex- 
pansion and working capital. Office—4383 Bandini Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Megadyne Electronics, Inc. 
Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—100 W. 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—Glenn Arthur Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Micronaire Electro Medical Products Corp. 
Oct. 16 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) and 50,000 one-year warrants for the purchase of 
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such stock at $3 per share, toe offered in units of 100 
shares of common stock and 25 warrants. Price—$275 per 
unit. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing the discharge of indebtedness, the expansion of 
sales efforts, and for working capital. Office—79 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—General Invest- 
ing Corp., New York. Offering—Expected in a few 
weeks. 


Mid-America Minerals, Inc. 
Nov. 16 filed 400,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes, including the reduction of indebted- 
ness, acquisition of properties, and additional working 
capital. Office—500 Mid-America Bank Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


* Midwest Drilling Co., Inc. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Priee—$15 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses for drilling and exploring for oil and gas. 
Office—6116 Johnson Dr., Mission, Kan. Underwriter 
—None. 

Minalaska, Inc. 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Ophir, Alaska. 
Underwriter—B. D. McCormack Securities Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Missile Components Corp. 
Jan. 18 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—2300 Shames 
Drive, Westbury, N. Y. Underwriter—Mortimer B. Burn- 
side & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Mitchell (Hubert) Industries, Inc. 
Jan. 18 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay all non-current accounts, taxes, mortgage and for 
working capital. Office—Hartselle, Ala. Underwriter— 
Berry, Douglas & Fitzhugh, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mobilife Corp. 
Jan. 18 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For debt reduc- 
tion and working capital. Office—Sarasota, Fla. Under- 
writer—Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 
Modern Pioneers’ Life Insurance Co. 
Bec. 4 (letter of notification) 47,687 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to policyholders of Modern 
Pioneers’ Insurance Co. and the company for cash or 
transfer of dividends. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—811 N. Third Street, Phoe- 


nix, Ariz. Underwriter—<Associated General Agents of 
North America, Inc. 


Montgomery Mortgage Investment Corp. 
Oct. 16 filed $3,000,000 of second mortgage notes and 
accompanying repurchase agreements, to be offered in 
$3,000 units. Price—From $2,000 to $4,000 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase other second trust notes and to main- 
tain a reserve for repurchase of notes under its repur- 
chase agreements. Offiee—11236 Georgia Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Md. Underwriter—There is no underwriter as 
such, but Adrienne Investment Corp., an affiliate of the 
issuing company, will act as sales agent, for which it 
will receive a selling commission of 7%. 
® Montreal Metropolitan Corp. (2/9) 
Dec. 23 filed $30,000,000 of sinking fund debentures, due 
Feb. 1, 1985, to be redeemable at the option of the issuer 
on or after Feb. 1, 1970. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans incurred for con- 
struction. Office—Quebec, Canada. Underwriters—First 
Boston Corp. and associates. 
*% (John) Morrell & Co. 
Jan. 29 filed 15,625 shares of capital stock to be offered 
in exchange for outstanding class A and class B stock 
of Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, on the basis of 1% 
shares of Morrell stock for each four shares of class A 
common, or for each four shares of class B common. Of- 
fice—208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

Morse Electro Products Corp. 
Dec. 28 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price—$7 
per share. Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be 
used for the opening of three additional retail stores, 
and for additional working capital. Office — 122 West 
26th Street, New York. Underwriters—Standard Secu- 
rities Corp. and Irving Weis & Co., both of New York, 
on an all-or-nothing basis. 

Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp. 
Sept. 23 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par $10) in 
a joint registration with Guaranty Insurance Agency, 
Inc., which filed 10,000 shares of its own common stock 
(par $5). Price—$115 per unit of four shares of Mortgage 
common and one share of Guaranty common. Proceeds— 
Mortgage will use its proceeds fo rexpansion; Guaranty 
will use its proceeds for additional working capital. 
Office—(of both firms) 606 West Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

MPO Videotronics, Inc. (2/23) 
Jan. 18 filed 150,000 shares of class A stock ($1 par) of 
which 100,000 share are to be offered for account of is- 
Suing company and 50,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including debt reduction. Office—15 East 53rd Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
New York City. 

M. & S$. Oils Ltd. 
May 11 filed 390,000 shares of common stock. Price—60 
cents per share. Proceeds— For exploration, develop- 
ment and acquisitions. Office—5 Cobbold Block, Saska- 
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toon, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter — Cumber- 
land Securities Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Munston Electronic Manufacturing Corp. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—- 
For general corporate purposes. Office—Beech Street, 
Islip, N. Y. Underwriter—Heft, Kahn & Infante, Inc., 
Hempstead, N. Y. Offering—Expected in January. 


Murphy Finance Co. 
Dec. 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital and debt reduction. Office—174 E. 6th 
St., St. Paul, Minn. Underwriter—Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mutual Credit Corp. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 64% convert- 
ible subordinated debentures, series A, due Oct. 1, 1969. 
Debentures are convertible at any time through Oct. 1, 
1968 into class A non-voting common stock (par $5) at 
the rate of 100 shares of such stock for each $500 of 
debentures converted. Price—At face amount. Proceeds 
—For the general funds of the company. Office—c/o 
Raymond F. Wentworth, 6 Milk St., Dover, N. H. Un- 
derwriter—Eastern Investment Corp., Manchester, N. H. 


Narda Microwave Corp. 
June 16 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 1 
cents) and 50,000 warrants to be offered in units, con- 
sisting of one share of common stock with attached 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase one additiona) 
share. The statement also includes an additional 10,000 
shares of common stock reserved for issuance to ke) 
employees pursuant to options. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — To be used to retire bank 
loans. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New 
York. Indefinitely postponed. 


National Equipment Rental, Ltd. (2/11) 
Dec. 30 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Feb. 1, 1970, with common stock pur- 
chase warrants attached, and 207,500 shares of common 
stock, of which 127,500 shares of the common are to 
be offered for the account of selling stockholders, 80,000 
shares of the common are to be reserved for issuance 
upon the exercise of the warrants, and the remaining 
100,000 common shares are to be offered in units with 
the debentures, each unit to consist of 10 common shares 
and $200 principal amount of debentures. Price—$250 
per unit. Proceeds—For working capital, to be used for 
expansion. Office—Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Burnham & Co., New York City. 
National Lawnservice Corp. 

Jan. 11 (letter ef notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 410 
Livingston Avenue, North Babylon, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Fund Planning Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@ Nord Photocopy & Business Equipment Co. 
(2/15-19) 
Jan. 27 filed 36,400 shares of common stock, of which 
3,500 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
issuing company and 32,900 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, are to be offered for the account of the 
present holders thereof. Price—To be related to the 
market. Proceeds—To buy outstanding capital shares of 
Television Utilities Corp., with the balance for general 
corporate purposes. Office—New York City. Under- 
writer—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 
Note — Last Sept. 25 the same underwriter offered to 
quick oversubscription 100,000 shares of Nord common 
at $5 per share. 


North Carolina Telephone Co. 
Sept. 4 filed 576,405 shares of common capital stock, « 
be offered for subscription by holders of outstanding 
stock in the ratio of two new shares for each five share: 
held. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To reduce indeb!- 
edness with the balance, if any, to be used as working 
capital. Office—Matthews, N. C. Underwriter—One o) 
more security dealers will be offered any shares no' 
subscribed for at $2 per share. 
Nu-Era Corp. 

Nov. 30 filed 275,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 are to be publicly offered. Price—$3.75 per share. 
Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness and increase inven- 
tories of gears and mufflers. Office — 342 South St., 
Rochester, Michigan. Underwriter—Mortimer B. Burn- 
side & Co., Inc., on an “all or nothing best efforts” basis. 
The underwriter will receive $15,000 for expenses, a 
$.75 per share selling commission on the 200,000 shares 
comprising the public offering, and the privilege of pur- 
chasing 37,500 shares of the common stock at $.10 per 
share. The 37,500 shares thus far unaccounted for are 
to be sold to John L. Appelbaum at $.10 per share in 
consideration of certain services rendered. Offering— 
Expected in February. 


® Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. 
April 2 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par 3! 
cents. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans and for invest~ent purposes. Office—513 Interna 
tional Trade Mart, New Orleans. La: Underwriter 
Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. The SEC 
“stop order” hearing has been postponed from Jan. 23 
to Feb. 25. 

Onyx Chemical Corp. 
Jan. 15 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To ac- 
guire Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. Office — 190 Warren 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter—McDonnell & 
Co., Inc., New York City. Offering—-Expected in Febru- 
ary. 

Ovitron Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For research and 
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working capital. Underwriter—Sutro Bros. & Co., New 
York. 


Owens Metal Co. 
Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 33,250 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$9 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short term bank loans and accounts. payable and 
for working capital. Office—1524 Crystal Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Underwriter—Stern Bros. & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Pacific Gold, Inc. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share)... Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—404. Mining Exchange Build- 
ing, Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—Birkenmayer 
& Co., Denver, Colo. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (2/16) : 
Jan. 22 filed $72,000,000 of 33-year debentures, due Feb. 
1, 1993, and 10,045,630 shares.of common stock, said 
debentures to be offered at competitive bidding and 
said common shares to be offered at par ($142/7 per 
share), without underwriting. The common stock will 
be offered to holders of the outstanding common. and 
preferred on the basis of one such share for each 10 
common shares held and seven such common shares for 
each 10 preferred shares held. Proceeds—To reimburse 
the issuer’s treasury for expenditures made for property 
additions and improvements. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Morgan Stanley & Co. Office— 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Pathe News, Inc. (2/10) 
Sept. 17 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 16 
cents) with warrants to purchase an additional 100,000 
common shares at $3.25 per share. Price — $3.75 per 
share, with warrants. Proceeds—For general corporate | 
purposes, including the addition of working capital, the 
reduction of indebtedness, and the provision of the 
$173,000 cash required upon the exercise of an option to 
purchase the building at 245-249 W. 55th St., New York 
Office—245 W. 55th Street, New York. Underwriter— 
Hilton Securities, Inc., formerly Chauncey,.Walden, Har- 
ris & .Freed, Inc., New York. ' 


Peterson Electronic Die Co., Inc. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—382 Springfield Ave., 
Summit, N. J. Underwriter—G. K. Shields & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Petroleum Projects 
Oct. 13 filed $1,500,000 of participations in oil and gas 
exploratory fund. Price — The minimum participation 
will cost $10,000. Office—Madison, N. J. Uuuerwriter— 
Mineral Projects Co., Ltd. 


Phillips Developments, Inc. (2/24) 
Dec. 21 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
property development, possible acquisitions, and work- 
ing capital. Office — 1111 West Foothill Blvd., Azusa, 
Calif. Underwriters—Allen & Co., Bear, Stearns: & Co., 
and Sutro Bros. & Co., all of New York City. 

% Phoenix Gems, Inc. 

Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 
—To pay off an outstanding debt and for working cap- 
ital. Office—1711 E. Elwcod, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter 
—None. 

Plastic & Fibers, Inc. 

Jan. 18 (letter of notification) 85,714 shares of common 
stock (par 40 cents). Pric@—$3.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposés. Office —- Whitehead 
Ave., South River, N. J. Underwriter—Arnold Malkan 
& Co., Inc.; New York, N. Y. 

Precision Transformer Corp., Chicago ; 
Dec. 29 filed $700,000 of 642% subordinated convertibl 
debentures, due 1970, with attached warrants to pur- 
chase 28,000 common shares; and warrants for the pufr 
chase of 125,000 common shares, which may be ‘issued 
to company-connected people; and 150,000 common 
shares. Prices—For the debentures, par; for the com- 
mon, the price will be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — For debt reduction, plant construction, and 
equipment. Underwriter—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., 
New York City, who will work on a “best efforts” basis 
er receive a commission of $120 per $1,000 debentures 
sold. 

Preferred Insurance Co. 

Dec. 30 filed 59,364 shares of outstanding common stock, 
to be exchanged by certain of the issuer’s shareholders 
subject to an agreement with Preferred Automobile Un- 
derwriters Co. Office —126 Ottawa Avenue, N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* Professional Life & Casualty Co. 

Jan. 29 filed 180,000 shares of common stock. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—For the company’s insurance busi- 
ness and expenses, and working capital for the pro- 
curement of business. Office—720 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Professional Casualty Agency 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Prudential Commercial Corp. 

Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—City of Dover, 
County of Kent, Del. Underwriter—All State Securities, 
Inc., 80 Wall Street. New York, N. Y. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma (2/24) 
Jan. 25 filed $14,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
H, due Feb. 1, 1990. Proceeds—For construction. Office 
Public Service Bldg., 600 S. Main, Tulsa 2, Okla. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Equi- 
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table Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. (jointly); and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Puerto Rico Industries, inc. 

Oct. 15 filed 48,500 shares of class A common stock, 
(par $1), 200,000 shares of class B common stock (par $1) 
and $388,000 of 6% subordinated debentures, due July 
1.1971. With the exeeption of 151,500 shares of class B 
common allocated to the organizers of the company at 
par, the securities are to be offered to the public in units 
of $4,000 of debentures, 500 class A shares, and 500 class 
B shares. Price—$5,000 per unit. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment im the securities of its subsidiary, Puerto Rico 
Meat Packing Co., Ine., which.will use the funds, esti- 
mated at $600,000, as operating capital. Address—P. O. 
Box No. 622, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—None. 


Puget Park Corp. (2/15) 
Jan. 6 filed 125,650-shares of common stock. Price—$6.50 
per share. Proceeds—To buy land and reduce indebt- 
edness. Office—Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—Hill, Dar- 
lington & Co., of Seattle and New York City. 

ity Equities Corp. 
A ea 150,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—New York City. Underwriter—Sutro 
Bros. & Co., also: of New York City. 
% Reserve Insurance Co. = - 
Feb. 1 filed 70,000*shares of capital stock, of which 30,676 
shares are to be offered for public sale for the account 
of the issuer and’ the~balance for the account ‘of present 
holders. : Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used for financing additional business; for 
qualifying to transact business in other states, and the 
general fund. Office—180 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Underwriter—Waiter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
® Row, Peterson & Co. (2/10) 
Jan. 6 filed 164,689 shares of ¢ommon stock, of which 
157,346 shares are to be offered for the account of nine 
selling stockholders and 7,343 shares for the account of 
the issuer. Price—To be supplied by amendment. (Giv- 
ing effect to the completion. of the proposed offering, 
net operating profit in the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1959 was abeut $1.48. per share.) Office—Evanston, Ill. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


* (Compagnie de) St. Gobain (France) 
Feb. 1 .Morgan Gwaranty Trust Co. filed American 
Depositary Receipts for 60,000 of the issuer’s bearer 
shares. : 
*% Sanborn Co. f / 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 11,076 shares of. common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to employees of the com- 
pany. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—!75 Wyman Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Underwriter—None. 

- Seacrest: Industries Corp. — . it 
Dec. 4 (letter of notification) 165,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—$l per share. - Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—354 Franklin 
Avenue, Franklin Square, L. L., N. Y. Underwriter—A. 
J: Gabriel Co.,.Inc., New York, N. Y. 

_Secode Corp. (3/14) 
Dec. 28 filed $1,500,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures.due July 1, 1965. The company: proposes to 


offer $300,000 of the debentures in exchange for its ' 


6% convertible notes due July 30, 1962; $587,000 in ex- 
change for its demand notes totaling $587,000; and the 
balance, or $613,000, to the public for cash. Office—555 
Minnesota Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
No underwriting is involved; but the debentures offered 
for the cash sale will be sold on a best efforts basis 
through dealers who will receive a 5% commission. 
Shield Chemical Ltd. 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase and install manufacturing equipment; con- 
trol and. test. equipment; advertising and for working 
capital. Office—17 Jutland Road, Toronto, Canada. Un- 
derwriter—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, 
Colorado. 
% Solon Industries, Inc. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—c/o A. M. Hubman, 4061 Con- 
over Road, University Heights, Ohio. Underwriter— 
Gaither & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
* Sonar Radio Corp. 
Jan. 22 filed 195,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds—To move to new plant facilities; 
to acquire additional working capital; to expand pro- 
duction facilities and for operations; for research and 
development; for test equipment and for advertising and 
sales promotion. Office—3050 W. 21st Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter — George, O’Neill & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
Soroban Engineering, Inc. (2/10) 
Dec. 29 filed 100,000 shares of its common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For ac- 
quisition of land and erecting an additional plant, for 
tooling and additional equipment, for fixtures and gen- 
eral furnishings for the new plant, and for reduction of 
bank indebtedness. Office—7725 New Haven Avenue, 


Melbourne, Fla. Underwriter —R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sottile, Inc. (Formerly South Dade Farms, Inc.) 
July 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,543,000 shares are to be issued and sold for 
the account of the company, and 457,000 shares, repre- 
senting outstanding stock, to be sold for the accounts 
‘f certain selling stockholders. -Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire 70% of the common 
stock outstanding at the date 6f the stock offering; to 
invest in the capital stocks of six of the company’s 


seven bank subsidiaries; to repay a bank loan of $6,400,- 
000; to add to working capital; to retire certain long- 
verm indebtedness; and to develop citrus groves. Office 
—250 South East First Street, Miami, Fla. Underwriter 
—Bear, Stearns. & Co., New York. Offering—Incefinite. 
~ South Bay Industries, Inc. (2/5) 
Dec. 11 filed 210,000 shares of class A steck. Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds—To pay off bank loans, purchase 
machinery, and add to working capital. Office — 42 
Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—-Amos Treat & 
Co., Inc., of New York City, on a “best efforts” basis. 
Offering—Expected in February. 
@ Southeastern Public Service Co. 
Jan. 14 filed 104,961 shares of common stock, being of- 
fered to common stockholders of record Feb. 3 on the 
basis for one new share for each 10 shares then held; 
rights expire Feb. 23. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing investments in the issuer’s subsidiaries. Office—70 
Pine St., New York City. Underwriter—Bioren & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Southern Growth Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 12 filed 963,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For investment. - Office 
— Greenville, S. C. Underwriter — Capital Securities 
Corp., 121 So. Main Street, Greenville, So. Car., on a 
a efforts” basis, with a commission of 50 cents per 
share. 
*% Southwest Forest Industries, Inc. 
Jan. 29 filed not to exceed an aggregate of $13,500,000 
of subordinated income debentures, due 1985, and com- 
mon stock, to be offered in units of such debentures 
and such common stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital and the 
consirutcion of new plant. Office — 444 First National 
Bank Building, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., New York City. 


® Sta-Brite Fluovescent Manufacturing Co. (2/10) 
Nov. 27 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $.10). 
Price-—$5 per share. Preceeds—For plant improvements, 
opening new muffler: and. brake shops, advertising, new 
product engineering and promotion, and working capital. 
Office—3550 N. W. 49th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Charles Plohn & Co., New York City. 

@ Stantex Corp. 

Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
new quarters, expansion and working capital. Office— 
40 N. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters—First 
City Securities; Inc., New York, N. Y. and Frank P. 


Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Offering—Expected 
next week. 


*% Sterling Aluminum Products, Irc. 

Jan. 29 filed 49,991 shares of common stock which will 
be offered in exchange for the stock of Rich Mfg. Corp., 
on the basis of 42/100 shares’of Sterling for each share 
of Rich; such .offer is contingent upon its acceptance 
by holders: of.at least 95%. of Rich common. Office— 
2600 North.-Third Street, St. Charles, Mo. 

* Su Mark, Inc. 

Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 96,250 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
bank indebtedness, acquire new equipment and tools, 
and for working capital. Office—Stone Street, Walpole, 


Mass. Underwriters—Street & Co. and A. J. Frederick 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Supermarket Service, Inc. 
Oct. 14 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$11.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office — 103 E. Main St., Plainville, 
Conn. Underwriter — E. T. Andrews & Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 


% Supronics Corp. 

Jan. 29 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$6 per share. Proceeds—$50,000 to reduce short-term 
bank loans, and the balance to be used for general cor- 
porate purposes, including expanding the business. Of- 
fice—224 Washington Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. Un- 
derwriters—Standard Securities Corp., Herzig, Farber & 
McKenna, and Irving Weiss & Co., all of New York City, 
and Bruno-Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


% Surety Life Insurance Co. 

Jan. 29 filed 10,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion of the business. Office—1935 So. Main Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


System Finance Co. 
Dec. 15 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% subor- 
dinated notes due Jan. 1, 1966. Price—At face amount. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 610 S. Sixth St., 


Champaign, Ill. Underwriter — Hurd, Clegg & Co., 
Champaign, II. 


Tampa Electric Co. (2/3) 
Jan. 7 filed 240,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 1960 con- 
struction expenditures, estimated at about $25,000,000. 
Office—111 North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, Fla. 


Underwriter—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New 
York City. 


Tayco Developments, Inc. (2/8) 

Dec. 23 filed 5,390 shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate uf 
ten-seventy-fifths of a share for each share held. Price 
—$28.75 per share. Preceeds—For working capital and 
to secure additional patents on present inventions, and 
to continue and expand research and development work 
in the field of liquid compressibility devices and other 
areas. Office—188 Webster St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Underwriter—C. E. Stoltz & Co., New York. 
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Taylor Devices, Inc. (2/8) 

Dec. 23 filed 18,705 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders on the 
basis of six-tenths of one share for each share held. Price 
—$28.75 per share. Proceeds — To repay a short-term 
loan, for additiona] working capital, and to establish ex- 
panded executive sales and manufacturing personnel 
and to continue research and development, and the bal- 
ance to lease or purchase additional factory and office 
space. Office—188 Webster St., North Tonawanda, N. Y.-. 
Underwriter—C. E. Stoltz & Co., New York. 

% Teletray Electronic Systems, Inc. 

Jan. 27 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—880 Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, 
Md. Underwriter—A. T. Brod & Co., New York City. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (2/16) 
Jan. 19 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par $5). - 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- | 
tire short-term notes, with the balance to general funds. 
Office—Houston, Texas. Underwriters—Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co., both of - 
New York City. 

Texas Electric Service Co: (2/9) — , 
Jan. 6 filed $12,000,000 of sinking fund debentures, due — 
1985. Proceeds—For construction. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The Pirst Boston Corp.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co; 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman 
Brothers. 


*% Texize Chemicals, Iric. 
Jan. 27 filed 20,000 shares of common stock, to be 
offered to employees pursuant to the issuer’s Stock 
Purchase Plan for employees. 
@ Texize Chemicals, Inc. (2/24) 
Jan. 22 filed 174,576 shares of common stock, of which 
88,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
present holders thereof and the remaining 86,576 sharés 
are to be offered for subscription by stoekholders at 
the rate of one additional share for each ei shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—Greenville, S. C. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Transit Freeze Corp. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incidental to the development of a frozen food 
trucking business. Office—152 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Underwriter — Jerome Robbins & Co., 82 Wall 


Street, on a “best efforts” basis. Offering—Expected in 
February. 


(The) T Transportation Plan, Inc. 

Oct. 7 filed $600,000 of 7% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due November, 1969, 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) and 30,000. common stock pur- 
chase warrants, to be offered in units consisting of $100 
of debentures, 16 common shares, and 5 warrants. Price 
—$150 per unit. Proceeds—For genera] corporate pur- 
poses, including working capital. Office—120 Broadway, 
New York City. Underwriter—Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., 
New York states that they are no longer underwriting 
this issue. 


*% Transworld Equipment Corp. 

Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 139,832 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—§$2 per share. 

For general corporate purposes. Office—119 W. 26th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. Underwriter—First City 
Securities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Tri-State Petroleum Corp. 
Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 199,900 shares of eommon 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1.50 per share, Proceeds 
—For expenses for drilling and producing oil. Office— 
1403 G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie, Pa. Underwriter— 
Daggett Securities Inc., Newark, N. J. 


® Turner Timber Corp. 

Nov. 12 filed $2,000,000 of 634% convertible debentures, 
due 1969, and 250,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), to be offered in units consisting of $1,000 prineipal 
amount of debentures and 125 shares of stock. Price— 
$1,001.25 (plus accrued interest from 12/ 15/59) per unit. 
Proceeds—For the acquisition of. coal and timber prop- 
erties, with any balance to be added to working capital. 
Office—60 E. 42nd Street, New York City. Underwriter 
—Frank P, Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Offering 
—Expected in February. 


United Tourist Enterprises, Inc. 

Jan. 28 filed 4,500,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 50 cents). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
development and construction of a “Western Village 
and for construction of a Grand Estes Hotel and Con- 
vention Hall, to be constructed in the immediate vicinity 
of Estes Park Chalet, located in Larimer County, Colo. 
Office — 330 South 39th Street, Boulder, Colo. Under- 
writer—Mid-West Securities Corp., Littleton, Colo. State- 
ment effective Oct. 9. 


U. S. Polymeric Chemicals, Inc. (2/16) 
Jan. 14 filed 71,090 shares of outstanding common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—Stamford, Conn. Under- 
writer—Dominick & Dominick, New York City. 


Universal Transistor Products Corp. (2/15) 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of. com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds— For general corporate purposes. Office — 36 
Sylvester Street, Weetbury, L. L, N. Y. Underwriters— 
Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc. and Amos Treat & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 39 


Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of America 

ril 21 filed $4,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies 
rT No less than $120 a year for annual premfum 
contracts and no tess than $1,500 for single premium 
contructs. Proceeds—For investment, etc. Office—1832 
M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


yc Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., 

Jan. 29 filed 300,000 shares of class A common stock, 
and $3,000,000 of 15-year 64%% sinking fund deben.ures, 
with warrants to purchase 50 class A common shares 
with each $1,000 debenture. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds—To repay bank borrowings of 
$4,500,000 and replenish working capital. Office — 
Atlantic, Iowa. Underwriters—First Trust Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., and Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago. 

% Wells Industries Corp. 

Jan. 29 filed 300,090 shares of common stock and war- 
rants for the purchase of an additional 100,000 shares. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proeeeds — 
$350,876 will be used to retire certain debts, with the 
remainder to be used for construction, equipment, and 
working capital. Office—6505 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—A. T. Brod & Co., New 
York City. 

@ West Florida Natural Gas Co. 

Dec. 21 an amendment was filed to a prior regis ration 
statement, said amendment covering an exchange offer 
to holders of the issuer’s outstanding 6% 20-year deben- 
ture bonds. The holders may exchange said bends fer 
units of $416,000 of 74% subordinated debentures, due 
Jan. 1, 1960, 41,660 shares of 742% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, and 41,660 shares of class A cOmmon 
stock. Each $100 principal amount of debenture bonds 
may be exchanged for one unit, such unit to consist of 
$50 principal amount of subordinated debentures, 5 
shares of cumulative preferred, and 5 shares of class A 
common. The statement became effective Jan. 29: The 
offering began Feb. 1 and ends Feb. 23. Office—Maple 
& Third Streets, Panama City, Fla. Underwriters— 
White, Weld & Co. Inc., New York City, and Pierce, 
Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. (jointly). 
% Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 

Jan. 28 filed 85,000 shares of common stock and $500,000 
of 6% subordinated debentures, due 1977, with warrants 
for the purchase of 10,000 additional common shares at 
$5 per share. Price— For the debentures, 160% of 
principal amount; for the 85,000 common shares. $6 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including the reduction of indebtedness, sales promo- 
tion, and equipment. Office—Myerstown, Pa. Under- 


writer—Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


% Willer Color Television System, Inc. 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 86,403 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Investment Brokers of 
WN. J., Inc., 844 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


% Woman’s Life Founding Corp. 

Jan. 22 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Preceeds 
-—For expenses for organizing an insurance company. 


Office—8002 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, Md. Under- 
writer—None. 


Wyoming Nuclear Corp. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Noble Hotel Blidg., 


Lander, Wyo. Underwriter—C. A. B 
Pittsburgh Pa. enson & Co., Inc., 


Young Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
increase inventories, expand manufacturing facilities 
and for working capital. Office—1601 W. Lincolnway, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. Underwriter — Atlas Securities Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Prospective Offerings 


Alabama Power Co. (4/7) 
Dec. 9 it was announced that this company plans regis- 
tration with the Securities and Exchange Commission of 


$19,500,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Underwriter - 


-—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Information Meeting 
-—Scheduled for April 4, 1960. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on April 7. Registration—Scheduled for March 4. 


American Jet School, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
Aug. 31 it was announced that the corporation plans to 
issue and sell 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
Pansion of present Michigan and Ohio sales force to “4 
national one, and introduction of new courses and resi- 
dent study schools. Business—In correspondence school 
business. Office—1i609 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
Underwriter—In New York, to be named. The company 


is presently negotiating with t N 
writers. & wo New York under- 


%& Barnes Engineering Co. 


Feb. 3 it was reported that th : 
filing o a ere might be a possible 


f an undetermined amount of common stock, not 
to exceed 50,000 shares. Proceeds—For the account of a 
selling stockholder and possibly some for the account 
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of the company. Underwriter — Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York City. 


*% Bobbie Brooks, Inc. 

Feb. 2 mailed-a proxy statement to stockholders stating 
that the company is considering a new public offering 
of 100,000 shares of capital stock. The company’s first 
public offering, on Feb. 5, 1959, was handled by Bache 
& Co. Office—3830 Kelley Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


% California Electric Power Co. 

Feb. 3 it was reported that there might be some new 
financing in the second quarter of this year, probably 
in the form of bonds. Preceeds—For construction. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: ‘Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 

%* Central L.linois Electric & Gas Co. 

Feb. 3 it was reported that around July about $10,000,- 
060 of tirst mortgage bonds will be filed. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); First Boston Corp., 
Blair & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 

* Central Hilinois Light Co. (3/15) 

Jan. 19 announced plans to file with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for issuance of $14,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, to be sold at competitive bidding. Pro- 


_ceeds—For 1960 construction, expected to total about 


$17,000,000. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, and Stone & Webster Securities (joint- 
ly). Bids—Scheduled to be received March 15 at 11:00 
a.m. (EST) at the offices of Commonwealth Services, 
Inc., 300 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Consolidated Research & Mfg. Corp. 
Dec. 16 it was reported that this firm, founded last 
August as a Delaware corporaticn, plans its first pub- 
lic financing in the form of a common stock offering 
scheduled for next spring. Business—The company pro- 
dues spray containers to combat ice, snow, and fog. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1184 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. President—Marvin Botwick. 
% Electrada Corp. 
Feb. 3 it was reported that this company is planning 
financing sometime in the Spring. Office — Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Underwriter—Bache & Co. of New York 
City and Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Englehard Industries, Inc. 
Dec. 2 it was reported that this Newark, N. J., corpora- 
tion might make an announcement in the next two 
weeks concerning a forthcoming issue of common stock. 
Although no confirmation has been forthcoming, it is 
understood that auditors visited the company in late 


December. Registration is still believed likely in the 
near future. 


%* Genesco, Inc. 

Feb. 3 it was reported that 400,000 shares of common 
stock will be filed sometime in the near future. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co. of New York City, which announced 


last July 17 the completion of a secondary of the issuer’s 
common at $35.375 per share. 


Georgia Power Co. (11/3) 

Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of $12,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds 
with the SEC. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp., and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. Registration—Sched- 
uled for Sept. 26. Bids—Expected to be received on 
Nov. 3. Information Meeting—Scheduled for Oct. 31. 


Gulf Power Co. (7/7) 

Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration with the SEC of $5,000,000 first mortgage 30- 
year bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. In- 
formation Meeting—Scheduled for July 5, 1960. Bids— 
Expected to be received on July 7. Registration — 
Scheduled for June 3. 


Gulf Power Co. (7/7) 
Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co.; Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co., and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). In- 
formation Meeting—Scheduled for July 5, 1960. Bids— 
Expected to be received on July 7. Registration — 
Scheduled for June 3. 


% Hamilton Management Corp. 

Feb. 3 it was reported that an undetermined amount of 
non-voting common stock may possibly be registered 
the week of Feb. 23. Office—Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City. 


Harvey Aluminum Co., Torrance, Calif. 
It was reported late last year that this firm—the old 
Harvey Machine Co.— is planning its initial public 
financing for the Spring. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & 


Co. (managing) and Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day, both 
of New York City. 


Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
Aug. 3 it was reported company received approval from 


the Territorial Public Utilities Commission to issue about 
$4,500,000 of new bonds. Last bond issues were placed 
privately, 


~ Jridependent Radio, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 


Aug> 31 it was announced company pians to issue and 
sell 100,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment, Proceeds—For acqui- 
sition of radio $tations. Business — Radio broadcasting. 
Office—130 Shepard St., Lansing, Mich. Underwriter— 
In New York, to be named. 


Kenrich Petrochemicals, Inc. — : 

Jan. 20 it was reported that February registration is 
expected of $175,000 of convertible depentures and 
55,000 shares of common stock. Prices—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For the expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities. Offiee — Maspeth, Queens, L. I., 
N. Y. - Underwriter — First Philadelpnia Corp., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. 


% Mac Panel Co. 

Feb. 3 it was reported that 200,000 shares of common 
stock are expected to be tiled the week of Feb. 8: Office 
—High Point, N.C. Underwriter—-Bache’ & Co., New 
York City and Charlotte, N. C. 


Mississippi Power Co. (3/17) : 
Dec. 9 it was announced that the company plans regis- 
tration of $4,000,000 of first mortgage 30-year bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Information Meeting—March 14, 1960. Bids— 
Expected to be received on Mareh I7., Registration— 
Scheduled for Feb. 11. 


Nedick’s Stores, inc. 
Nov. 12 it was reported that the company is contem- 
plating the placing in registration of 17,000 shares of 
common stock. About 66% of the issue will be sold 
for the company’s account and the remaining 34% bal- 
ance will be sold for the account of a selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 15 the Federal Power Commission announced 
they had authorized the Seattle, Wash., utility to issue 
up to $25,000,000 in unsecured promissory notes out- 
standing at any one time, to be issued in varying 
amounts beginning Feb. 1, all such notes to mature July 
31, 1961. The interest will be equal to the prime rate for 
New York City commercial bank loans at the time of 
the borrowings. Proceeds—To discharge all notes out- 
standing under a previous credit agreement, to re- 
imburse the issuer’s treasury for construction expend- 
itures, and to provide temporary financing for future 
construction. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
June 22, S. C. McMeekin, President, announced plans 
to sell approximately $8,000,000 of bonds in December, 
1959. Proceeds—To repay bank loans incurred for cur- 
rent construction program. Previous issues have been 
placed privately. Note—On Dec. 31 Mr. McMeekin told 
this newspaper he does not know whether the bonds 
will be placed privately. He expects them to be sold 


this summer; the precise timing will be subject to mar- 
ket conditions. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (6/2) : 
Dec. 9 it was announced that this company plans regis- 
tration with the SEC of $40,000,000 of 30-year first 
mortgage bonds. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp., and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. Information Meeting—Scheduled for May 
31, 1960. Bids—Expected to be received on June 2, 
Registration—Scheduled for April 29. 


Tennessee Valley Authority (7/1) 

Jan. zU announced that, pursuant to August, 1959, au- 
thorization from Congres to have $750,000,000 of rev- 
enue bonds outstanding at any one time, it plans its first 
public offering, expected to be about $50,000,000, for 
July 1, 1960. Probable bidders: First Boston Corp. (man- 
aging), Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and Lazard Freres & Co. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Sept. 29 it was announced that the company plans to 
come to market twice in 1960 with the sale of first 
mortgage bonds, and common and preferred stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To raise permanent funds for the financing of 
its 1960 expansion program. Office—Houston, Texas. 


Transval Electronics Corp. 
R. F. Downer, an official, announced on Jan. 8 that 
Norman C. Roberts Co., San Diego 1, Calif., and the Los 
Angeles office of Sutro & Co. (home office: San Fran- 
cisco) “may be contacted regarding any and all in- 
quiries with respect to the issuance and sale of Transval 
stock.” 


%*% Utah Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 3 it was reported that toward the end of this 
year there is expected to be some financing by this 
company of about $25 million. of bonds and common 
stock. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp, .(jointly) ; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Smith Barney 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Bros.; Bear, Stearns & Co. 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 






















































































Railroad Group 





Public Utilities Group___._— 





Industrials Group 











Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity)_._...______ Feb. 6 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_----__-__-..______. Feb. 6 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons ‘MAUR Kone. Si ee Jan. 22 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)_._._.___..__ Jan. 22 

Gasolitie, WOtDG rete Bement Jan. 22 

Kerosene output (bblis.)---._-____ ait wieé’ Jan. -& 

Distillate fuel oil Output (bbis.) ~~~ ~~. Jan. 22 

Residual fuel oll output (bis. )2.—- 0 Jan. 22 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at___...______ Jan. 22 
Kerosene (bbls.) at—- eps SE ESE Rt Se MEL BR Jan. 22 
Distillate. fuei Oi (hbls.). Sto Jan. 22 
Residual fuel oi] (bbls... ateojeo- +--+ ~~ 5. Jan. 22 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: ' 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)__--____________ Jan. 23 
Revenue freight received: from: connections (no. of cars)—Jan. 23 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

Total U. S. construction teh die since Sen, SB 
PTV a ee a irr ea ie ks heey Sti eves nls ece Jan. 28 
Public construction__-~--~ Jan. z 

State and municipal <<. JOR. 28 
Federal —_ iene Jan. 28 

COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)__-_--_______-________ Jan. 23 

Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) dns de ---- Jan. 23 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100____--_____________ Jan. 23 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 

Electric output (in 000 kwh.) i Jan. 30 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 

BRADSTREET, INC.________--__ Jan. 28 

IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel (per Ib.) Jan. 26 

Pig iron (per gross ton) Jan. 26 

Scrap steel (per gross ton)---_ a Jan. 26 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— i 
Domestic refinery at Jan. 27 
Export refinery at Jan. 27 

Lead (New York) at Jan. 27 

Lead (St. Louis) at ciibie Jan. 27 

tZinc (delivered) at Jan. z 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at---_ Jan. 27 

Aluminum (primary pig. 99.5%) at Jan. 27 

Straits tin (New York) at Jan. 27 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds Feb. 2 

Average corporate Feb. 2 

Aaa Feb. 2 

Aa Feb. 2 

A Feb. 2 

Baa Feb. 2 

2 
2 
2 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. S. Government Bonds 















































Feb. 2 
Average corporate Feb. 2 
Aaa Feb. 2 
aa Feb. 2 
A is Feb. 2 
B66 Wiens Feb. 2 
Railroad Group Feb. 2 
Public Utilities Group ae’ Feb. 2 
Industrials Group Feb. 2 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX Feb. 2 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons) Hiei Jan. 23 
Production (tons) _.- Jam. 23 
Percentage of activity Jan. 23 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period Jan. 23 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE—100_.____--__------ Jan. 29 





ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 


































































































Total purchases ime Oe? OB 
Short sales ~- Jan. 8 
Other sales — tee _.Jan. 8 

Migr) oe | RRP REA a ale are Jan. 8 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases Jan. 8 
Short ehiee* i Jan: 8 
Ce I a ican: | 

OE” heen ee ee on  desitalaaeensereperenahecneran sem Jan. 8 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchases ‘sidan a: Ml 
Short sales ~~ _ Jan. 8 
Other 6alee to ee ne aS Jan 8 

Min te eae eR Re ak ae eae abe Jan. 8 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases__.____-.----------=------------------- Jan. 8 
Short sales: iso Jan. 8 
Other sales ~~ ae Jan. 8 

Wika) cee ic tee PO en seep. 8 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF_ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. ¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Odd-lot sales: by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t Pe . 
Number of shares are com. . 
Dollar value ~.-------~-------~------ an. 

Odd-lot. purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales Jan. . 
Customers’ short sales_____--------- den. : 
Customers’ other sales___--- ms an. 4 

Does wate os ae cok eer Jan. 

Round-lot sales by. dealers— P Pp 
Number of shares—Total sales — : 

Ghirt eniek G0 ee. oe ose : 
Other sales .........----------- > an. 
Round-lot ‘purchases by deaters— Number of shares-----__Jan. 8 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— aie * 
Short sales —..._..._-~_-------------------------=- poy! 
Other sales ........---------—- ins 

Total sales — nah SES ECR i teh 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 == 100): 

Commodity Group— Jan. 26 
All commodities.___—--___--_—----------------------- “ham. $6 
Farm: products__._---____-----------------------—-—- Jan. 26 
+ erway fo00dsi_ Si el -L -- 2--+-------+------ Tan, 38 

NS ne a ee Ne BF tae ne ee + 

All commodities other than farm and foods__------~--- Jan. 26 





*Revised figure. 


Monthly Investment Pian. 


iPrime Western Zinc 
one-half cent a-pound. 


j i je runs. 
SIncludes 929,000 barrels of foreign cru : 
as of Jan. 1, 1960 as against Jan. 1, 1959 basis of 147,633,670 tons. 


Latest 
Week 
94.3 


$2,687,000 


7,190,150 
8,227,000 
28,753,000 

2,943,000 
13,644,000 

6,596,000 


199,905,000 
25,866,000 
132,638,000 
50,089,000 


587,339 
552,636 


$245,200,000 
139,900,000 
105,300,000 
81,900,000 
23,400,000 


8,650,000 
364,000 


113 
14,313,000 
281 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$42.50 


33.775¢ 
32.950c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
100.375c 


82.62 
83.28 
87.45 
85.33 
82.90 
78.09 
81.17 
83.15 
85.72 


4.29 
4.92 
4.60 
4.76 
4.95 
5.35 
5.09 
4.93 
4.73 


378.0 


331,705 
322,114 

95 
459,259 


111.63 


2,807,240 

442,530 
2,804,110 
3,246,640 


416,220 

51,450 
471,560 
523,010 


852,659 
133,660 
872,065 
1,005,725 


4,076,119 

627,640 
4,147,735 
4,775,375 


2,569,740 
$131,297,370 


1,815,624 
5,967 
1,809,657 
$93,635,457 


396,400 
1,083,970 


709,140 
18,171,170 
18,880,310 


119.5 
88.4 
105.8 
91.7 
128.6 


(597) 


a 


41 


The following statistical tabulations cover. production and other figures for the ce vee 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the | 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*95.4 


*2,717,000 


7,146,410 
8,302,000 
29,084,000 
2,724,000 
*13,667,000 
7,127,000 


196,514,000 
26,583,000 
138,539,000 
51,263,000 


605,757 
554,377 


$372,900,000 
203,500,000 
169,400,000 
100,800,000 
68,600,000 


8,825,000 
440,000 


120 
14,523,000 
302 


6.196¢c 
$66.41 
$41.83 


33.225c 
31.700c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
100.375c 


81.13 
83.28 
87.32 
85.20 
83.03 
77.97 


be 


Ce Be 


mp ih 
=10 
» WO 


WO -1D 
OOpIH 


380.1 


314,647 
324,592 

97 
447,667 


111.62 


2,070,460 

220,810 
1,802,270 
2,023,080 


331,530 

14.810 
297,540 
312,350 


717,825 

86,660 
619,383 
706,043 


3,119,815 

322,280 
2,719,193 
3,041,473 


1,535,093 
$77,675,354 


1,350,698 
4,306 
1,346,392 
$63,931,822 


322,730 
322,730 
510,590 


372,180 
13,278,090 
13,650,270 


119.3 
86.6 
106.1 
92.5 
128.7 


Month 
Ago 
95.3 


2,715,000 


7,108,875 
8,266,000 
29,398,000 
2,756,000 
13,206,000 
6,951,000 


184,045,000 
27,080,000. 
151,441,000 


50,451,000 


468,752 
501,764 


$191,000,000 
88,700,000 © 
102,300,000 
89,400,000 
12,900,000 


6,850,000 
331,000 


246 


13,565,000 


34.150c 
31.525¢ 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.000c 
12.500c 
26.000c 
98.750c 


79.81 
83.40 
87.32 
85.20 
83.28 
78.43 
81.05 
83.66 
85.85 


4.62 
4.91 
4.61 
4.77 
4.92 
5.32 
5.10 
4.89 
4.91 


375.8 


296,038 
323,362 

95 
469,641 


111.70 


2,781,990 

408,750 
2,236,990 
2,645,740 


446,310 

25,600 
405,800 
431,440 


881,108 
103,490 
792,482 
895,972 


4,109,408 

537,840 
3,435,312 
3,973,152 


1,916,269 
$97,462,821 


1,762,290 
6,629 
1,755,661 
$85,326,989 


476,610 
476,610 
640,860 


610,050 
17,059,770 
17,669,820 


118.8 
85.0 
100.8 
88.9 
128.5 


{Based on new annual capacity of 148,570,970 tons 
*Number of orders not reported since introduction of 
sold on deliv-red basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 
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Ago 
80.8 


2,288,000 


7,193,535 


192,883,000 
21,388,000 
100,402,000 
59,924,000 


555,750 
522,841 





$418,223,000 
231,413,000 
186,810,000 
125,952,000 
60,858,000 


8,005,000 
442,000 
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13,151,000 
322 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$42.50 


28.675¢ 
28.600c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
12.000c 
11.500c 
24.700c 
99.875c 


85.61 
89.64 
93.67 
92.20 
89.64 
83.53 
88.13 
89.37 
91.62 
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4.30 
382.8 


289,474 
292,534 
91 


378,182 


111.41 


3,033,910 

485,450 
2,695,430 
3,180,880 


581,910 


£93,850 
137,740 
1,029,020 
1,166,760 


4,476,910 

666,190 
4,263,360 
4,929,550 


2,456,705 
$131,390,700 


1,965,142 
8,707 
1,956,435 
$101,409,733 


494,960 
494,960 
936,740 


783,230 
21,003,020 
21,786,250 


119.5 

91.9 
109.0 
102.8 
127.4 


























*Revised figure. 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month ’ Ago 
BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of December: : 
Manufacturing number —=.-__--__-.-.-_-_-. 231 - 195 185 
WUGiGOAS: HiME. kiN a . 119 124 lls. 
MeGhT GUMBO 22 a re 478 520 515 
Construction number oo ok ek 163 186 176 
Commercial service number_.-._..________- 89 105 88 
Total number _____ Wor eae ek Wee ORY A a amet 1,080 1,130 1,082 
Manufacturers’ Mabilities _.................. $23,822,000 $17,266,000 $18,411,000 
VWuOMSEIO DBINMMON cocina 8,766,000 5,541,000 10,613,000 
Retail “HAWHMIOS “Alc U 2 iso ai e 13,443,900 15,244,000 14,397,000 
Construction abilities ~:......--...0-.-- 10,453,000 12,136,000 10,058,000 
Commercial service liabilities... 0-2. 3,072,000 3,027,000 3,590,000 
2... Stab jlabilities ~~~. ~~~... se $59,556,000 $53,)214,000. $57,069,000 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of December___...--._-_____ 16,467 13,015 16,512 
CASH DIVIDENDS—PUBLICLY REPORTED BY 
U. S. CORPORATIONS — U. S. DEPT. OF 
COMMERCE—Month of Dec. (000’s omitted ) $2,385,300 $383,000 $2,139,000 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- : 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
January (000’s omitted): 

Total U.S. construetion... 2... 2-2 $1,265,000 $1,590,000 $1,641,101 

Private construssion . oo oc i 0,000 869,000 635,529 

Public conetriotion, 6.546 cou 595,000 721,000 $55,572 
State and municipal______________ a 419,000 490, 654,957 
PONG cic Scorn eaceun ta nthe 176,000 231,0 300,615 

COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
As of Dec. 31 (000’s omitted)__.-____-___ $627,000 $784,000 $840,000 
COTTON AND LINTERS—DEPARTMENT OF : 
COMMERCE—RUNNING BALES: 

Consumed month of December______-___---- 799,935 725,482 720,243 

In consuming establishments as of Jan 2-_-__~ 1,572,679 1,263,565 1,545,454 

In public storage as of Jan. 2_-_____--______ 13,690,607 14,235,545 12,795,771 

Linters—Consumed month of December_-_-. ~~ 130,805 108,074 105,759 

SwOGRe FO. Bos ee be oe 348,330 557,933 858,468 

Cotton spindles active as of Jan. 2______-___ 17,709,000 17,696,000 17,616,000 

COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
-To Jan. 16 (running bales)__-_-.__--___-~ EG300,08e : +. . Stewnae 11,339,760 
COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 

Spinning spindles in place on Jan.2__-___--- 20,111,000 20,317,000 20,681,000 . 

Spinning spindles active on Jan. 2...-._---- 17,709,000 17,696,000 17,616,000 

Active spindle hours (000’s omitted) Jan. 2- 10,157,000 9,051,000 9,453,000 

Active spindle hrs. for spindles in place Dec. 405.2 452.6 378.1 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES SECOND FED- 
ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK—1947-49 
Average—100—Month of December: es : 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted_____--_ 249 *160 239 

Sales (average daily), unadjusted__._____-__-__ 245 “170 235. 

Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ 138 *133 133 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U. 8S. DEPT. 
OF LABOR REVISED SERIES—Month of 
December: 

All manufacturing (production workers )--~-~ 12,387,000 *12,245,000 11,930,060 
WUC GONE a 6 Sr ecg ninmnity - 7,105,000 —. *6,896,000 6,740,000 
PROC TIO BOOS oie re re enn nnn 5,282,000 *5,349,000 5,190,000 

Employment indexes (1947-49 Avg. == 100)— 

' All manufacturing —- AS 0 928 Fa a 100.1 *99.0 96.5 

Payroll indexes (1947-49 Average == 100)— 

AAT FORD UEDA oie ee rtion oor smpp em ion ns 173.1 *166.4 160.4 

Estimated number of employees in manufac- 

turing industries— 
All memuteqtring 3. sk oe 16,398,000 *16,246,000 15,749,000 
eet 9,499,000 *9,282,000 8,989,000 
TC Ct i a ce cs mening 6,899,000 *6,964,000 6,760,000 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM — 1947-49—100—-Month of Dec.: 
Sessonhoy BOSE: 4 cei ee ao 165 "156 151 
Crime 162 *157 149 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE— 
As ot Desc. 31 (000’s omitted): 

Member firms carrying margin accounts— 

Total customers’ net debit balances___---~-~ $3,427,000 $3,438,000 $3,427,000 

Credit extended to customers______------- 150,000 165,000 146,000 

Cash on hand and in banks in U. S._----- 375,000 372,000 357,000 

Total of customers free credit balances_--~ 997,000 974,000 1,159,000 

Market value of listed shares_._.____.-----~ 307,707,698 299,112,339 276,665,190 

Market value of listed bonds__.___.-_---- 165,422,055 106,499,132 105,866,136 

Member borrowings on U. 8S. Govt. issues__ 453,000 528,000 506,000 

Member borrowings on other collateral__-_- 2,529,000 2,397,000 2,189,000 
NONFARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 

FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 

ANCE CORPORATION—Month of Sept._-_-_ 3,421 3,494 3,820 
PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 

(DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE )—Month 

of December (in billions): 

Total personG) 1neemie... oo... ss $390.7 *$386.9 $366.9 
Wage and salary receipts, total__._..-~~- 264.2 *261.1 247.0 
Commodity producing industries____-___~-~ 109.9 *107.5 102.2 
Manufacturing only ~-.-+-- rhea ATEGAL Ree ee 86.6 *84.2 80.6 
Distributing’ industries 2...-.-~=--....--~ 68.8 *68.6 64.7 
Service iaustriee... oie + a 38.5 *38.3 35.6 
Chaveianent a ee ere 47.1 *46.7 44.4 
Othiae tater Tectia eet 10.3 10.3 9.4 
Business and professionai__.-._._-__-_--=- 35.1 *35.1 33.4 
UR a a ee eee ee eee pea ye oa 12.5 *11.4 14.2 
Rental income of. persons_______---------- 12.0 12.0 11.9 
Dividends Gc fo 13.5 13.7 10.8 
Personal interest income__._.____-__-----~ 23. 23.5 21.0 
Transfer payments ........-~.—.---.-.-—. 27.7 *28.0 26.3 

Less employes’ contribution for social in- 

pr Re iais RE Ste EIS Ek A eee 8.5 8.4 7.1 
Total nonagricultural income______------_ 374.2 *371.5 348.8 
SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8S. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 
Month of October: 

Net railway operating income______-------- $67,091,965 $45,780,612 $114,836,477 

Omer heote io > ea 23,031,569 23,937,883 22,643,782° 
Ee PE OL Ts re eae eae ee 90,123,534 69,718,495  137,480,259- 

Miscellaneous deductions from income__-_-~--~ 4,434,148 4,506,930 4,440,555 

Income available for fixed charges_.__-~-~~-~ 85,689,386 65,211,565  133,039,704- 

Income after fixed charges_.-_.._-_-------~- 54,365,632 34,016,954 101,102,290 

ae eT 8 OS Sea an ies fae ere eee ae, ee 4,327,992 4,669,919 4,251,369 
I Skate RE ER Sa A SEA 50,037,640 29,347,035 96,850,921 

Depreciation (way & structure & equipment) 51,638,207 51,466,906 50,145,493 - 

Federal income taxes_._._.__._____________---__ 20,857,641 14,552,931 48,193,882 

Dividend appropriations: gs 
On cotton took Bs ai pe adiaei Sa N 18,539,438 19,797,051 21,085,435 
On: preferred ateck 2.2 ot 1,536,574 ,903 1,356,424 

Ratio of income to fixed charges_io..--.--- ro. 274 2.09 4.17 

TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
OF U. 8S. A.—Month of November: 
Wat, BRIO ai ie ik wile i ee a ae eae 
Net purchases ~_.._--.-.-.__.._.____.__._.. $113,103,000 $71,596,000 $43,633,500 
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Continued from page 4 
is that virtually all of the addi- 
tional disposable income since 
1956—$40 billion—has gone into 
consumer markets, and as a result 
there has been a reduction in the 
percent of consumer income that 
has been placed in savings in its 
various forms. In only two years 
of the past decade—1950 and 1955 
—was the rate of personal saving 
lower than in 1959. In both of 
those earlier periods, special in- 
Srihiang wiletive i gatrext 
ng ative to curren 
| the start of the Korean 
conflict in 1950, and the excep- 
tionally high volume of new car 
which was - associated 
with the “new look” and rapid 
liberalization of instalment credit 
terms in 1955. 

The Survey of Current Busi- 
ness is available from Field Of- 
fices of the Department of Com- 
merce or from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at an annual subscrip- 
tion price of $4, including weekly 
supplements; single copy 30 cents. 


Bank Clearings Up 2.3% Above 
1959 Week 


Bank clearings this week will 
show an increase compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures 
compiled by us based upon tele- 
graphic advices from the chief 
cities of the country, indicate that 
for the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
30, clearings for all cities of the 
United States for which it is pos- 
sible to obtain weekly clearings 
will be 2.3% above those of the 
corresponding week last year. 
Our preliminary totals stand at 
$25,278,193,141 against $24,701,- 
910,649 for the same week in 
1959. At this center there is a 
loss for the week ending Friday 
of 0.8%. Our comparative sum- 
mary for the leading money cen- 
ters during past week follows: 


Week End. ——000 omitted——, 

Jan. 30— 1960 1959 % 
New York __$13,173,594 $13,277,801 — 08 
Chicago -__ 1,262,563 1,193,389 + 58 
Philadelphia 1,110,000 1,070,000 + 3.7 
Boston ____ 759,927 699,705 + 3.9 

Complete details of the bank 


clearings throughout the nation 
appear on page 45 of our Monday, 
Feb. 1, edition. 


Bitterness Between Steel Com- 
panies and Union Following 
Settlement, Persists at Top Levels 


The steel industry’s drive to 
lower production costs is pushing 
its capital spending plans to near- 
record levels, “The Iron Age” 
reports. 

The national metalworking 
weekly observes that spending 
programs are approaching the 
record of $1.75 billion set in 1955. 
This second major spending spree 
comes at a time when steelmaking 
capacity is considered adequate. 

A significant part of the trend 
is the extension of computer con- 
trols to a wide range of steel- 
making operations. 

This means that the principal 
target of the programs will be to 
counteract climbing labor costs, 
as well as improve quality. The 
reeent settlement is estimated to 
add 3.5% a year to steelmaking 
labor costs compared with the an- 
nual rate of productivity gain of 
2.5%. 

The magazine comments that 
the improvement programs indi- 
cate that there was-no “secret 
agreement” between the steel 
companies and the United Steel- 
workers that the union would 
give in quietly on controversial 
work practices in the historical 
2-B contract clause. 

“The Iron Age” says that bitter- 
ness between the companies and 
the union following the settle- 
ment persists at the top levels. Any 
major gains in eliminating waste- 
ful work practices are still in 
the wishful thinking stage. 

‘Biggest ground for hope of 
worker cooperation is found in 
the attitudes of the production 
workers and rank-and-file union 
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members. Attitude of the work- 
ers at the mill level has never 
been better, the magazine says. 
This may lead the way to improv- 
ing efficiency in individual plants 
and companies. 

“The Iron Age” reports that the 
eapital spending trend is reflected 
in current announcements.of new 
computer controls going into steel 
mills. 

At least nine major computer 
controls are going into mills. 
These include strip mills in the 
Pittsburgh and Detroit areas; 
plate mills in the Midwest and 
South; a sintering line in Ohio; 
an annealing line in Pittsburgh; 
and a utility system in an eastern 
mill. 

On general market conditions, 
“The Iron Age” says that the mar- 
ket remains tight for most prod- 
ucts and no real easing is in sight 
until well into the second quarter. 

But the frantic quality has gone 
out of demand for pipe, stainless, 
some heavy steels on a regional 
basis, and warehouse steel except 
sheets. Sheets and other products 
used by the auto industry con- 
tinue in strongest demand. 

Although there are conflicting 
reports from industry sources, 
“The Iron Age” says it has not un- 
covered any evidence of extensive 
buildup of steel stocks among 
major users. It estimates that 
probably 10% of steel shipments 
is going into inventory buildup. 


January Steel Output Breaks 
Monthly Record; Scrap Holds 
Steady 


Steelmakers will have to return 
to hard selling to maintain near- 
capacity operations through the 
second quarter, “Steel” said. 

The metalworking weekly re- 
ported that steel users are rapidly 
plugging the gaps in their inven- 
tories and the frantic pressure for 
deliveries is subsiding. 

Take plates and structurals, for 
example. In strong demand when 
steelworkers started operations 
under the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion, these heavy products are 
rapidly opening up. March order 
books are pretty well loaded, but 
April entries are spotty. Although 
cancellations are few, there is a 
tendency to push back orders. 

While demand for steel is still 
high and is expected to continue 
firm, many users are guarding 
against overstocking. They figure 
that with capacity adequate to 
meet demands and with labor 
peace assured, overstocking would 
be expensive and possibly dan- 
gerous. 

More than 66% of the respon- 
dents to “Steel’s’” quarterly sur- 
vey of metal buyers report ferrous 
reserves sufficient to last 30 days 
or more. The improvement: More 
than triple the percentage in that 
category in the last inventory 
analysis (Nov. 2). But stocks are 
chiefly in the 10 to 60 day groups 
despite a surprisingly high inven- 
tory in the 60 day and over cate- 
gories. 

Steelmakers last week poured 
about 2,721,000 ingot tons, making 
January the first 12 million ton 
month in history. The previous 
record: December’s 11.9 million 
tons. Last week’s operations were 
at 95.5% of capacity. 

“Steel’s” composite on No. 1 
heavy melting grade @ scrap held 
last week at $42.33 a gross ton, 
after rising for two _ straight 
weeks. 

General Motors Corp. has 
signed a hot metal contract with 
Aluminum Co. of America to sup- 
ply the Fabricast plant of its 
Central Foundry Div., at Bedford, 
Ind., with molten aluminum, the 
metalworking weekly reported. 
The Fabricast plant makes alu- 
minum brake drums for Buick, 
aluminum housings, and a dozen 
other parts. 

GM’s new contract calls for 
trucking the molten aluminum 
100 miles from Alcoa’s new $80 
million smelter near Evansville, 
Ind. Aluminum industry sources 
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say Alcoa will ship the metal in 
crucible tank trucks which can 
keep it hot up to 8 hours. Esti- 
mated hauling time is 4 hours. 

Eventual capacity of the Evans- 
ville plant will be 150,000 tons, 
although only a single potline will 
go into operation this spring with 
a capacity of about 25,000 tons, 
most of it going to the GM plant. 

Availability of aluminum this 
year will be the best in history, 
“Steel” said. The publication es- 
timates that the industry is now 
operating at an annual rate of 
1,957,595 tons and will be operat- 
ing at a rate of at least 2.1 million 
tons by June. The year’s output 
is expected to hit around 2.15 mil- 
lion tons compared with 1,953,019 
tons, thus turning out a record 
number of tons for the third 
straight year. . 


Combined Car and Truck Produc- 
tion this Week Expected to Total 
207.886 Units Comparing With 
206.919 Last Week and 144.616 
Units in 1959 Week 


The U. S. auto industry will 
have produced an estimated 691,- 
400 passenger cars in January, 
smashing all previous January 
records and achieving the highest 
monthly total since November of 
1955, ‘“Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports” said. 

“‘Ward’s” added that truck pro- 
duction also would reach an all- 
time January high of about 122,- 
500 units, and would represent the 
finest monthly output since May 
of 1955 when 129,969 trucks were 
completed. 


This month’s passenger car pro- 
duction represents an increase of 
27% over January a year ago 
(545,757) and is a full 92% of the 
record high of 749,061 units as- 
sembled in November of 1955. 


The industry ended the first 
full week of January with 163,249 
new car assemblies and since then 
has built up toward record pro- 
portions, “Ward’s” said. Last 
week’s output amounted to 175,- 
060 cars and represented the 
highest volume to date for the in- 
dustry since Dec. 9, 1955, when 
178,049 cars were built. “Ward’s” 
said this week’s turnout is ex- 
pected to exceed that of last week 
by at least 300 units. 

The reporting agency explained 
that heavy overtime schedules 
and six-day work programs have 
been responsible for the high-out- 
put weeks this month. Most Ford 
and Chevrolet plants were plan- 
ning Saturday operations this 
week together with the Rambler 
works at Kenosha, Wis. All 
Chrysler Corp. plants and Stude- 
baker-Packard are continuing on 
five-day programs. 


“Ward’s” said that combined 
car and truck production this 
week was expected to total 207,- 
886 units. This compares with 
206,919 cars and trucks last week 
and 144,616 units during the same 
week last year. 


This Week’s Steel Output Based 
on 94.3% of Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced that the op- 
erating rate of the steel companies 
will average *167.3% of steel 
capacity for the week beginning 
Feb. 1, 1960, equivalent to 2,687,- 
000 tons of ingot and steel castings 
(based on average weekly pro- 
duction of 1947-49). These figures 
compare with the actual levels of 
169.1% and 2,717,000 in the week 
beginning Jan. 25. 


Actual output for the week be- 
ginning Jan. 25, was equal to 
95.4% of the utilization of the 
Jan. 1, 1960 annual capacity of 
148,570,970 net tons. Estimated 
percentage for this week’s fore- 
cast, based on that capacity, is 
94.3%. 


A month ago the operating rate 
(based on 1947-49 weekly produc- 
tion) was *169.0% and production 
2,715,000 tons. A year ago the ac- 
tual weekly preduction was placed 
at 2,288,000 tons, or 142.4%. 





*Index of production is based on aver- 
age weekly production for 1947-49. 


Electric Output 8.8% Above 
1959 Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Jan. 30, was esti- 
mated at 313,000,000 kwh., ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. Output was 210,000,000 
kwh. below that of the previous 
week’s total of. 14,523,000,000 kwh. 
but showed a gain of 1,162,000,000 
kwh., or 8.8% above that of the 
comparable 1959 week. 


Carloadings Show 5.7% Gain 
Over 1959 Week 


Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended Jan. 23, 1960, to- 
taled 587,339 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced 
recently. This was an increase of 
31,589 cars or 5.7% above the cor- 
responding week in 1959 and an 
increase of 36,251 cars or 6.6% 
above the corresponding week in 
1958. 

Loadings in the week of Jan. 
23, were 18,418 cars or 3.0% below 
the preceding week. 


Lumber Shipments 4.4% Below 
Production for Week Ended 
Jan. 23 


Lumber shipments of 467 mills 
reporting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 4.4% be- 
low production during the week 
ended Jan. 23, 1960. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 7.8% below production. Un- 
filled orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 38% of gross stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders were equivalent to 
19 days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks were equiv- 
alent to 48 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
7.0% below production; new 
orders were 10.3% below produc- 
tion. 

Compared with the previous 
week ended Jan. 16, 1960, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 0.1% 
below; shipments were 2.4% 
above; new orders were 0.4% 
above. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1959, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 0.2% 
below; shipments were 0.9% be- 
low; and new orders were 15.1% 
below. 


Business Failures Decline for 
Week Ended Jan. 28 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures fell to 281 in the week ended 
Jan. 28 from 302 in the preceding 
week, reported Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Casualties were considerably 
below the 322 occurring a year 
ago and the 326 in 1958. Also, the 
toll was down 28% from the pre- 
war level of 385 in the comparable 
week of 1939. 

Failures with liabilities of 
$5,000 or more declined moder- 
ately to 250 from 261 in the pre- 
vious week and 264 last year. A 
decrease also occurred among 


. small casualties, those involving 


liabilities under $5,000 which 
dipped to 31 from 41 a week ear- 
lier and 58 in the similar week 
of last year. Thirty-five of the 
failing businesses had liabilities 
in excess of $100,000—the same as 
in the preceding week. 

Most of the week’s downturn 
was concentrated in retail trade 
where casualties dropped to 132 
from 152. Slight dips prevailed 
in wholesaling, down to 21 from 
24, and in commercial services, 
down to 22 from 25. In contrast, 
the toll among manufacturers 
edged up to 55 from 51 and among 
construction contractors to 51 
from 50. More manufacturers suc- 
cumbed than a year ago, but tolls 


ran below 1959 levels in other 
lines. 
Five regions reported fewer 


casualties than in the previous 
week. The most noticeable de- 
cline took place in the Middle 
Atlantic States, off to 94 from 122. 
The toll in the South Atlantic 
States held steady at 23, while 
increases lifted Pacific failures to 
56 from 5i, East North Central to 
55 from 44, and New England to 
17 from 13. Most regions had 


lower business mortality than last 
year—only one region suffered a 
heavier toll than in 1959 and one 
had the same toll. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Dips Slightly 


Reflecting lower prices on some 
grains, lard, hogs, and steers, the 
general commodity price level 
dipped slightly in the latest week. 
The Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., stood at 273.65 
(1930-32—100) on Feb. 1, com- 
pared with 274.10 a week earlier 
and 274.84 on the corresponding 
date a year ago. 


While export buying in wheat 
picked up slightly during the 
week, domestic purchases slack- 
ened and prices were down some- 
what. Orders for wheat from 
flour mills also declined. There 
was an appreciable dip in rye 
prices as trading lagged. 


With offerings light and trans- 
actions steady, corn. prices 
matched those of the prior week. 
Trading in oats was sluggish, but 
prices were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Salable supplies of 
soybeans were limited and 
domestic purchases slipped. Al- 
though export interest in soy- 
beans picked up, prices were 
down fractionally. 


Although purchases of flour 
were scattered, prices were 
slightly higher during the week. 
In the coming week Ceylon is ex- 
pected to buy 18,000 tons of flour. 
Both the domestic and export 
buying of flour picked up during 
the week and supplies in some 
markets were limited; rice prices 
matched those of a week earlier. 


While transactions in sugar 
were slow, prices edged frac- 
tionally higher. Trading in coffee 
slackened noticeably at the end 
of the week, but prices remained 
steady. There was a moderate de- 
cline in cocoa prices, due to the 
fact that Brazil and African cocoa 
producers failed to reach an 
agreement on price support policy. 
In contrast, volume was appreci- 
ably higher. 


Hog prices fell moderately this 
week as trading dipped at the end 
of the week. Hog receipts in Chi- 
cago were below those of a week 
earlier. With salable receipts down 
appreciably, transactions in steers 
dipped and. prices were moder- 
ately lower. Trading in lambs 
moved up slightly and _ prices 
fractionally exceeded those of the 
prior week. Following the trend 
in hog prices, prices on lard fell 
somewhat. 


Reflecting mainly replacement 
buying, prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange moved up 
slightly during the week. United 
States exports of cotton in the 
week ended last Tuesday came 
to about 247,000 bales, compared 
with 228,000 a week earlier and 
54,000 in the comparable 1959 
week. For the season through 
Jan. 23, exports totaled about 
2,682,000 bales, compared with 
1,401,000 in the similar period last 
season. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Shows Noticeable Increase 


There was a noticeable rise this 
week in the Wholesale Food Price 
Index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. This was the third 
consecutive increase. On Jan. 26 it 
stood at $5.90, up 1.7% from the 
week earlier $5.80, but 4.8% be- 
low the $6.20 of the corresponding 
date a year ago. 


Higher in wholesale cost this 
week were flour, wheat, barley, 
bellies, lard, cocoa, eggs and 
steers. On the down side were 
rye, beef, sugar, milk, raisins and 
hogs. 

The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Whoiesale Food Price Index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs 
and:meat in general use. It is not 
a cost-of-living index.’ Its ‘chief 


function is to show the general 
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trend of food prices at the whole- 
sale level. 


Consumer Buying Appreciably 
Over Year Ago 

Good shopping weather stim- 
ulated consumer buying this week 
and over-all retail trade was up 
appreciably over the comparable 
year ago week, when snowy 
weather in many areas discour- 
aged shopping. Aided by contin- 
ued clearance sales promotions, 


best-sellers were women’s Winter | 
‘apparel, furniture, television sets, 


draperies, and linens. There was 
a slight rise in sales of new pas- 
senger cars, and volume was up 
moderately. from last year, ac- 
cording to scattered reports. 

The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ended this 
Wednesday was 3% to 7% higher 
than a year ago, according to spot 
estimates colleeted by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. © Regional esti- 
mates varied from the comparable 
1959 levels by the following per- 
centages: West North Central +6 
to +10; New England and East 
North Central +5 to +9; Middle 
Atlantic +4 to +8; South Atlantic 
and Mountain +1 to +5; East 
South Central, West South Cen- 
tral, and Pacific Coast 0 to +4. 

Women shoppers were primar- 
ily interested in cloth coats, 
dresses, and sportswear, and sig- 


‘nificant year-to-year gains oc- 


curred..In addition moderate in- 
creases were reported in women’s 
suits and resort and cruisewear. 
There was a slight rise in the 
buying of women’s spring mer- 
chandise in some areas: Volume 
in men’s apparel moderately ex- 
ceeded that of last year, with in- 
terest centered primarily on top- 
coats and suits; substantial gains 
also occurred in sports shirts and 
slacks, but purchases of furnish- 
ings and hats were sluggish. 

Attracted by more reduced- 
price sales promotions, consumers 
stepped up their buying of uphol- 
stered chairs and bedroom sets 
boosting over - all furniture sales 
noticeably over last year. While 
the call for television sets and 
radios was up appreciably from a 
year ago, interest in automatic 
laundry equipment and refrigera- 
tors remained close to the similar 
1959 week. Purchases of linens 
and draperies showed good year- 
to-year gains, but volume in floor 
coverings remained close to a year 
ago. 

Food sales at retail picked up 
somewhat this week, with prin- 
cipal gains in canned goods, froz- 
en foods, dairy products, and 
fresh meat. 


Wholesale orders for most home 
furnishings remained at high 
levels this week and were up sub- 
Stantially over a year ago. At- 
tendance was good at the Western 
Merchandise Mart in San Fran- 
cisco, and moderate year-to-year 
gains occurred in metal outdoor 
furniture, upholstered chairs, 
dinette sets, case goods and floor 
coverings. Wholesalers in most 
markets reported appreciable 
year-to-year -gains in juvenile 
furniture. Interest in appliances 


‘ Was up moderately throughout the 


country, with principal increases 
in lamps, washers, dryers and re- 
frigerators. 

Re-orders. for both men’s and 
women’s Spring apparel moved 
up this. week and were slightly 
higher than a:year ago. Best-sell- 
ers in men’s. clothing were sports- 
wear, beachwear, dress shirts and 
lightweight suits. Buyers of wom- 
ens: apparel were most inter- 
ested .in..Spring dresses, sports- 
wear and. coats. Wholesalers in 
New York City reported marked 
gains in bookings in girls’ Spring 
merchandise, especially dresses 
and coats. There were slight year- 
to-year gains in orders for boys’ 
clothing, with interest - centering 
primarily on sports shirts, slacks 
and sports jackets. 

A marked rise occurred during 
the week in trading in synthetic 
fabrics, following several weeks 
of sluggish activity. Increased 
transactions in drills and broad- 
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cloths offset declines in print 
cloths holding over-all volume in 
cotton gray goods moderately 
over a week earlier. Mills’ in 
Philadelphia and Boston reported 
a slight pick-up in the buying of 
woolens and worsteds and interest 
in carpet wool was moderately 
higher. Incoming orders at dye- 
ing and finishing plants in New 
England moved up appreciably, 
and further gains are expected in 
the coming weeks. 

There was a sizable gain in 
orders for canned vegetables this 
week, but interest in canned fruit 
remained unchanged from a week 
earlier. While interest in fresh 
meat rose slightly, sales of eggs, 
butter, cheese and poultry were 
steady. Volume in rice at whole- 
sale moved up again during the 
week, but. declines occurred in 
flour, sugar, coffee and cocoa. 

Last week there was a dip in 
stocks of heavy fuel oils below 
both the prior week and the sim- 
ilar 1959 period. Stocks of gaso- 
line moved up from the preceding 
week and were substantially 
higher than a year ago. Although 


With Edw. D. Jones 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Warren F. Lang- 
ford is now with Edward D. Jones 
& Co., 300 North Fourth Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—John J. Wind is 
now with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Incorporated, 511 
Locust Street. 


With Yates, Heitner 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.— Charles A. 
Petterson, Jr. is now with Yates, 
Heitner & Woods, 427 St. Louis 

. Street. 


Now With Chiles-Schutz 


(Special to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


OMAHA, Neb.—Roy G. Chicoino 
is now with Chiles-Schutz Com- 
pany, Farm Credit Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 


- ager rose fractionally aw. 
rom a week earlier, it was un- 
changed from last year. J. &. Rahel Adds 


Paperboard orders last week (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


elimbed nearly 15% ove OMAHA, Neb. — Walter S. An- 
earlier and production was ap dtacki is now with J. Cliff Rahel 
10%. There was a year-to-year and Company, First National Bank 
gain of 3% in lumber orders. Building. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Up 8% for Jan. 23 Week 
Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s In- 
dex for the week ended Jan. 23, 
1960, increased 8% above the like 
period last year. In the preceding 
week, for Jan. 16, an increase of 
83% was reported. For the four (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
weeks ended Jan. 23 a 7% in- WILMINGTON, N. C.—James E. 
crease was registered over the Petitt and Elvie L. White, Jr. are 
same period in 1958. now with Vaughan and Company, 
According .to the Federal Re- No. 1 Post Office Avenue. 


serve System department store P 
sales in New York City for the Westheimer Adds 
(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


week bg Jan. 23 increased 9% 

over the like period last year. In ager 

the preceding week ended Jan. 16, Rinderer has’ been added to the 

1960, sales remained unchanged staff of Westheimer and Company, 
322 Walnut Street, members of the 


over like period last year. For the 
four weeks ending Jan. 23 a 6% New York and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges. 


increase was reported over the 
1959 period and for the year 1959 

Joins H. C. Wainwright 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


a 4% increase was recorded. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Robert E. 


Binder & Co. Sells 4 
Rouault has joined the staff of 
Pac. Centers Com. #. C. Wainwright & Co. Union 


Commerce Building. 
Binder & Co., Inc., of 541 South . . 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, of- With Merrill Lynch 
fered 73,750 shares of no par (Special to THE FinsNCIAL CHRONICLE) 
common stock of Pacific Centers, COLUMBUS, Ohio—Benjamin S. 
Inc., of Carmel, Calif., on Jan. 22. Stevenson is now with Merrill 
The stock, which was priced at $4 Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


per share, was all sold and the Incorporated, 48 East Gay Street. 
books have been closed. The pro- 


ceeds are to be used for the con- 
struction of a shopping center in 
San Jose, Calif. 


Kinnard Adds to Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Donald 
J: Maus is now with John G. Kin- 
nard and Company, 80 South 
Eighth Street. 


Joins Bache Staff 


( Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — Robert E. 
Mullane, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Bache & Co., Dixie Ter- 
minal Building. 


With R. J. Steichen 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Robert A. 
Lebens is now affiliated with R. 
J. Steichen & Company, Baker 
Building. 


Joins Louis Rogers 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Felix E. 
Hamrick is now affiliated with 
Louis G. Rogers & Company, 

South Church Street Building. 


Two With Vaughan Co. 


Joins Eversman Investment 


NEW KNOXVILLE, Ohio—Jerome 
Weadock has joined the staff of 
Eversman Investment Co., Botkins 
Road. 


Russell Forgan With 
W. C. Langley & Co. 


W. C. Langley & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New. York City, members of 
the New York Stoek Exchange, 
announced that Russell Forgan, 
Jr., has become associated with 
the firm in the Buying Depart- 
ment. 


Robt. Mauck Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Clement E. 
Dodenhoeft has been added to the 
staff of Robert E. Mauck Invest- 
ments, 2120 South Ash Street. 


Officers Inv. Plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Officers 
Investment Plan, Inc., has been 
formed with offices in the Barr 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Richard G. 
Garrett, President and Treasurer, 
and James L. Kuhnen, Vice- 
President and Secretary. 


Joins Stern Bros. 
(Special te THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Edward H. 
White III has become associated 
with Stern Brothers & Co., 1009 
Baltimore Avenue, members of 

the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Two With First Maine DIVIDEND NOTICES 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) . : — 
PORTLAND, Me. — Edward S. NS IONAL 
Kidston and William W. Shaw INTERNAT . 
have become affiliated With Fizat HARVESTER 

aine Corporation, 84 Exchange = : 
Street. ° e COMPANY 





The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
dividend No. 166 of one 

and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 


With Schirmer, Atherton 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Me.—Carl M. Lake 
is now connected with Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., 634 Congress 

Street. 


of record at the close of business on 
February 5, 1960. 

GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
ae 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 








eyes SER AS. wis * eoeceece, 
— _ 
3 RI LLO ca Sik PACIFIC. 
ai eo COMPANY, INC- FINANCE CORPORATION 
No. 120 
A iva no, 120 of Twenty DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Five Cents (8.25) SS declared, A reqdlat Gunitedly aidind 


mon Stock has me , 

1, 1960 tock: 
ia bey egg March 15, 
1960. 4g. LOEB, President 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of 65 cents per share on the 
common stock ($10 par value) 
payable on March 1, 1960, to 
stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960, was declared 
by the Board of Directors on 
January 27, 1960. 
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National Bt, th 
Distillers sshaaam danse cuttin’ os 
SPeececceccesesoese® 
and 
Chemical Gs) 
U.S.l 
Corporation Usb 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE (INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 


30¢ per share on the outstand- Cash Dividend on the ital < of 
ing Common Stock, payable on 55 cents per share on January 
March 1, 1960, to stockholders 28, 1960. This dividend is 
of record on February 11, 1960. payable on March 10, 1960, 
The transfer books will not close. to stockholders of record at 


j 28,1960. T pe ae 
anuary 28, . opted 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.¥. 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 











Ci vitel, 
oF NF 4-118) = 





Board of Directors has declared for 
quarter ending March 31, 1960 DIVI- 
DEND of ONE and ONE-HALF (112%) 
PER CENT or $1.50 per share on PRE- 
FERRED STOCK, payable April 20, 
ue to shareholders of record April 6, 


A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
1, 1960 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 5, 1960. 


JOHN F SHANKLIN 


Secretary and Treasurer 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of $.45 per 
share on COMMON STOCK, payable 
March 1, 1960 to shareholders of rec- 
ord February 9, 1960. 




































G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 











Pittsburgh, January 28, 1960 
y NN 180TH CONSECUTIVE 
is QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
r----~-FLINTKOTE—---" 
~ 
¥ a 
: f the B Li The Board of Directors of 
§ Manufacturer of the Broadest Line : I ee 
‘ = 3° . : nternational Busine 
' of Building Products in Amerwa atachiniag Cabeceuiion hae 
t THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY : today declared a quarterly 
‘ New York 20, N. ¥. ' cash dividend of $.75 per 
‘ quarterly dividends |; share, payable March 10, 
! have been declared as follows: | 1960, to stockholders of 
Cemmon Stock" : record at the close of busi- 
45 cents per share ; ness on February 10, 1960. 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock | C. V. BOULTON 
apa ae Treasurer 
$4.50 Series A Convertible Second | 
Preferred Stock 
' $1.12%4 per here : 590 Madison Avenue 
1 These Gvtende-cn'ones ef New York 22, N. Y. 
ers 0 'e 
: hs "the oo wT Goninens February H January 26, 1960 
{ 15, 1960. ; 
' JAMES E. McCAULEY |! 
: Treasurer ; I 
t February 3, 1960, ‘ ® 
£ . 
: "126° See: INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
od 
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a BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 


__womdibows 


FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—On the 
first floor of the vast. Depart- 
ment of Commerce building the 
population clock flashed every 
11 seconds. The signal marked 
the birth of another baby in 
our country. 

All over the country Ameri- 
cans are marrying younger. 
Bureau of Census figures now 
show that the average age for 
marriage of men is 22. Twenty 
years ago it was 24, and 60 
years ago the median age for 
men was 26. 

These trends are of great 
significance. Among other things 
it means that the buying power 
of young adult customers is in- 
creasing at a faster clip than 
any other age group. Therefore, 
the new householders and home 
owners in the U. S. are younger 
than before. 

It takes little imagination to 
point out that there is going to 
be some new trends in business 
because a larger number of the 
householders are going to be 
younger men and women. Popu- 
lation experts are predicting an 
increase in ’teen age marriages 
during the 1960s. 


The number of boys and girls 
reaching the age of 18 in 1960 
will be nearly 3,000,000 as com- 
pared with 2,500,000 in 1959. By 
1965 the experts are estimating 
the 18-year-old crop will reach 
in the neighborhood of 4,000,000 
a year. 


More Heuseholds 


Thus there will be more 
wedding bells ringing than ever 
before and the total households 
in this country are going to 
climb to 57,000,000 in 1965, and 
62,000,000 in 1970. 


Five years from now the an- 
nual birth rate will climb to 
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Limited Risk—Unlimited Profit 
on Stock Market Transactions 


How with a put or call option, risk limited 
to the cost of the option (maybe a few 
hundred dollars), you can make unlimited 
oy a (possibly thousands of dollars in 

days) is explained in this clear, simple 


Understanding 
PUT and CALL 


Options 


by HERBERT FILER 
the #1 authority on the subject. 


Thousands of. successful. traders and pro- 
fessionals urchase “‘buy’’~ and ‘‘sell’’ 
ions (call and put) because they know 
ese options can make big profits for 
them and also can protect unrealized 
*‘paper’’ profits on the stocks they own. 
This book shows how they do it and 
how you too can make maxinium profits 
on minimum investment. It shows also 
how you can sell options on your own 
stock to increase income, where and how 
to buy and sell puts and calls, how to use 
them to make capital gains instead of 
short-term angen how to use options to 
protect profits on your stocks, etc. 


‘This book costs you only $3.00. It can 
help you make a fortune. 

And you can examine it Free. Fill in 
and mail this coupon today. 





{(] Save postage: Check here if you prefer to 
_@nelose chéck or money order for $3.00. Then 











eats T ceneallllemameliatiaaatilinanendiellindansedticeetadttcmenettiaiaeattican ste ne 
{ To your favorite bookseller, or 
CROWN Publishers, Dept. A-7, 
| 419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
i Please send me- Herbert Filer’s Under- 
standing Put and Call:Options for 10 days’ 
i free examination. 
| If not convinced that it can pay for itself 
many times over, I may return it and pay 
| nething. Otherwise I will pay you $5.00 
plus the postage charge within 10 days as 
| payment ‘in full. 
| CCT Eunice elk occas see steeedan 0 sehes 
ee sn ein oa du dea views edee 
MENS sis s a= oRiete © 663 443 Zone....State...... 


We pay postage. Same moneyback guarantee. | 
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5,000,000 as compared with 4,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the 
new decade. 


Of course, this population 
“explosion” is going to mean 
a great boom in thing; that 
make for a better standard of 
living. Obvieusly, the feod 
situation in this country will 
have to be stepped up, and 
more clothing made. But there 
has to be an increase in many 
other things like heusing units, 
schools, churches, automobiles, 
pots and pans, toasters, mixers 
vacuum cleaners, radios, televi- 
sion sets, electric irons and 
skillets, just to name a few. 


About 48% of all women in 
this country that married in 
1959 were 20 years old or 
younger. And the way the trend 
is going it will not be too long 
until—as numercus economists 


‘are predicting—that more than 


half of the marriages by the 
late 1960s will involve teenagers. 


The nation is definitely 
flushed with good times. Should 
there be a depression or a long 
recession it would no doubt 
have a marked effect on young 
marriages. 


Meanwhile, there is every 
indication there is going to be 
a boom in food, clothing, 
diapers, housewares, and hous- 
ing during the coming decade. 


Shortages, Too 


President Eisenhower in his 
recent Economic Report to the 
nation that the population im- 
pact in this country has already 
been felt in numerous sectors 
of the economy, and will have 
further important bearing on 
national economic development 
in the decades immediately 
ahead. 


Many of our future demands 
for goods and services, as well 
as our needs for specifc re- 
sources with which to supply 
them, will depend on the num- 
ber. of persons in the various 
age groups at the time, said the 
President. 


The Chief Executive could 
have gene further and ex- 
plained that population growth 
not only absorbs resources, it 
also accelerates their dissipation 
and intensifies many kinds of 
searcity. For instance, there is 
already a shortage of fresh 
water in numerous cities, land 
is scarce, and water pollution 
and air pollution are increasing 
at an alarming rate. 


The growing shortage of land 
will be increasingly felt. At 
present each year ‘more than 
1,100,000 acres of land are taken 
permanently out of crop, pasture 
and forest for use by urban and 
suburban development, along 
with the expansion of industry, 
airports, new highways, parking 
areas, and military establish- 
ments. 


Urban Planning Essential 


Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator, Norman P. Mason only 
recently said with emphasis that 
overall planning of the nation’s 
urban areas in place of a piece- 
meal pattern is most important 
for each locality. Because of the 
tremendous urban growth lying 
ahead, Mason vows that only 
overall planning can preserve 
the integrity of the communi- 
ties, large and small. 

The Urban Renewa! Admin- 
istration has issued procedures 
for putting the new authority 
into effect. Therefore, states 
applying for planning assistance 
for smaller towns and counties 
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will be required to show that 
such planning will embrace the 
total urbanized area, including 
fringe areas and adjoining 
localities. Planners must em- 
brace comprehensive land use 
studies to guide _ residential, 
commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion together with projec- 
tions for necessary’ streets, 
throughways, schools, sewer and 
water and recreational facilities. 


In the next decade the gov- 
ernment economists estimate 


that the urban population of 


the United States will increase 
by at least 30,000,000. 


Outlays for Veterans 


Incidentally, of the present 
population of nearly 180,000,000 
in the United States, about 
23,000,000 of them are veterans 
of one or more wars. These, in 


addition to dependents and 
survivors, total approximately 
81,000,000. 


Thus, it is easily understand- 
able why the veterans’ program 
in the United States is now the 
fourth largest financial function 
of our government. Involved 
are various kinds of programs 
for veterans such as compensa- 
tion and pensions, medical and 
hospital care, and readjustment 
benefits. They have been in- 
creasing year after year. 


The President’s budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1961 for 
services and benefits expendi- 
tures total $5,471,000,000, or 
6.9% of the total budget. 


The new veterans’ pension 
law will add hundreds of 
thousands of new cases to the 
rolls at an estimated added cost 
of $284,000,000 in 1961 and a 
cumulative cost of $9,000,000,000 
during the next 40 years. Be- 
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cause an increasing number of 
World War I veterans are 
reaching the age of 65, pensions 
are growing among the veterans 
of the first World War. 


The records also show that a 
total of 1,900,000 veterans and 
families of deceased veterans 
will receive pensions in 1961. 
This is 26% greater than 1960. 


A substantial portion of the 
nation’s huge debt and the in- 
terest rates thereon are the 
result of the wars. 


Tomorrow may be different, 
but at this time there is an era 
of peace. The cold war seems to 
be thawing, at least on the sur- 
face. There are bright new 
hopes for a more secure peace. 


But there are millions and 
millions of people hungry in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Some estimates say two-thirds 
of the world’s population are 
hungry. 

{This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” iater- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 


and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.) 


La Hue Inv. Adds 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Norman W. 
become connected 


Remole has 
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Feb. 11, 1960 (Chicago, Hil.) 
Bond Club of Chicago annual 
meeting and dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club. 


Feb. 12, 1960 (Boston, Mass.) 
Boston Security Traders Associa- 
tion Winter Dinner at the Shera- 
ton Plaza. 


Feb. 19, 1960 (Houston, Tex.) 
Stock and Bond Club of Houston 
annual outing at the Brae Burn 
Country Club. 


Feb. 19, 1960 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association of 
Philadelphia 36th annual Mid- 
Winter dinner at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 


March 6-9, 1960 (Toronto, Can.) 
Prospectors and Developers Asso- 
ciation 28th annual meeting and 
convention at the Royal York 
Hotel. 


Mar. 25-26, 1960 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Chicago Chapter American Statis- 
tics Association & Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce & Industry 
7th annual: Mid-West Conference 
at Congress Hotel. 


April 8, 1960. (Toronto; Canada) 
Toronto Bond Traders Association 
28th annual. dinner at the King 
Edward Hotel. 


April 10-11-12, 1960 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America 25th 
annual meeting at the Sheraton 
Dallas. 


April 8, 1960 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation 34th annual dinner in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Biltmore. 


May 9-10, 1960 (Atlanta, Ga.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors at Hotel Atlanta Biltmore. 
May 19-20, 1960 (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Nashville Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Spring Party. 

June, 1960 (Detroit & Michigan) 
Security Traders Association of 
Detroit and Michigan Summer 


outing at Western Golf & Country 
Club. 


June 16, 1960 (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Twin City Bond Club 39th annual 
picnic and outing at White Bear 
Yacht Club (preceded by a cock- 


tail party June 15th at the Nicol- 
let Hotel. 


Sept. 11-14, 1960 (Sun Valley, 
Idaho) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual - Convention. 


Sept, 12-13, 1960 (New York City) 


with La Hue Investment Com- 48s0¢iation of: Stock Exchange 


pany, Pioneer-Endicott Arcade. 


With B. C. Christopher 


(Special to Tue FrnaNncrat CHRONICLE) 


Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors at Fisher’s Island Club, 
Fisher’s Island, N: Y. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2, 1960 (Hollywood 
Beach, Fla.) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Luther J. Investment Bankers Association 
Jensen is now connected with B. 42mual Convention at Hollywood 


C. Christopher & Co., 


Trade Building, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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